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ABSTRACT 

The volume focuses on best practices in specific 
areas of programming for mentally retarded students which teachers 
and support service personnel must address before considering 
curriculim content. The first of three sections consists of four 
chapters focusing on the following philosophical considerations: 
characteristics of students with mental disabilities and the programs 
which serve them; infusing career education into the special 
education curriculim; including the community as part of the 
classroom; and least restrictive environment. Seven chapters in 
Section 2, Instructional Strategies," discuss keys to effective 
teaching strategies, environments for learning, curriculum planning 
and scheduling, record-keeping, changing student behavior, incentives 
for learning, and measuring student performance through the 
Individualized Education Program (lEP). The final section, entitled 
Support Personnel,*^ explains the role and function of support 
service staff, discusses parent involvement, and reviews the use of 
paraprof essionals in the classroom. The first of jwo apppendices 
provides an example of an intermediate agency/local district plan for 
least restrictive education, and the second describes Iowa 
certification requirements for support service personnel. (JW) 
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Nope I This is not a curriculum for students with mental 
disabilities. What is it? The first volume of Best Practices in Mental 
Disabilities consists of chapters, written by Iowa edIHtors7"Vhid5'deaI 
with variaHes successful teachers and support service personnel must deal 
with long befc»:e considering the content that they will cover with the 
students they will work with during the school year. 

Wly not a universal curriculun foe students with mental disabilities? 
Mary professional educators and textbook publishers have already attempted 
that massive task. Seme with success, while others have not fared as 
well. Those who have not had success may have misjudged educators in 
thinking that we were all at the sane point along the philosophical 
continuum of what, how, when, and where is the best setting, curriculun, 
timing, and strategy fa: teaching students with mental disabilities. To 
make this assumption of agreement where educators are concerned is 
congruent with the thought that the tooth fairy exists and small elves 
oome out at night to make the finest shoes available to man or wanan. 

Most curricular efforts have resulted in providing educators a better 
understanding of "what to teach" students with disabilities. Although the 
"what to teach" is important, the "how," "when," and "where" to teach are 
equally as vital. Mary times these latter two aspects are not included in 
curriculum development. Curriculun developed dealing with c. primary 
emphasis on "what to teach" students tends to become unusable and 
unfocused after a period of time due to changes in student characteristics 
or teacher preferences. 

Volume One of Best _EtartjjOBS_jjrt_M^^^^ is divided into 

three sections. Eacij diapter""is"~wriVten~"in"~a"~sM format. An 
"Overview"- states the intended purpose of the ch^er. The "Basic 
considerations" section briefly reviews the literature appiicable for the 
topic. Ohe "Best Practices" section is written with the intent of 
introducing multiple ideas and methods f<x the reader to consider, rather 
than a single approach the authors found to be "best." A brief "Sunmary" 
section follows stating the highlights of the chapter. "Reference" and 
"Annotated Bibliography" sections are also included for those who wish to 
learn more about the topic discussed. 

Ohe first section. Philosophical Considerations, contains four topics 
fran a theoretical perspective. Chapter One discusses the characteristics 
of students with mental disabilities and the programs in which they are 
served. Chapter TWo discusses the need to infuse career education into 
the curriculum of special education students regardless of their current 
age or functioning level. Chapter Three examines the position of 
including the ooramunity as part of the dassroan. Though long considered 
appropriate for students with moderate mental disabilities, the authors 
suggest that there is an appropriate use of these outside enviroments for 
students with mild mental disabilities. Chapter Four discusses the 
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somewhat controversial issue c£ least restrictive enviroment. Ihis 
highly charged emotional issue could be a book in itself. Bie scope of 
this <±iapter is to have the reader beocxne familiar with the strategies 
needed to ensure a planned approach to successful least restrictive 
alterratives for students with mental disabilities. 

The seiTond major section^ Instructional Strategies, consists of seven 
application-oriented chapters to assist educators considering how to 
prevent difficulties fron arising in the future. Chapter Five presents 
ideas on hew to convey information effectively and creatively to students 
in the classroom. Chapter Six discusses the important aspects in setting 
up th<^. classrocm/natural enviroment where instruction will take place. 
Chapter Seven gives guidance to those who must struggle with how to 
schedule their time as well as their students in the most productive and 
efficient manner. Knowing that a student is learning is gratifying, yet 
dQCiraenting that growth is another issue. Chapter Eight will assist in 
offering ideas and techniques to remedy this oft considered time-consuning 
aspect of instruction. Chapters Nine and Ten deal with promoting positive 
student growth through ^ teaching appropriate bdiaviors while minimizing 
those behaviors that might interfere with instruction. 

Ihe final section, entitled Support Personnel, is directed not just at 
teachers. It is true that it m^ appear to be direct.ed toward that group, 
yet ideas are presented which apply to other educators as well. Chapter 
IWelve explains the role and function of the support service staff 
available to teachers and parents in Icwa. Chapter Thirteen briefly looks 
at the topic of involving parents in the educational process. Like the 
Integration chapter, volimes have been written about this very topic, yet 
there are still those educators who feel unsure as to the best manner in 
developing relationships with the parents of the students that they work 
with on a daily basis. The last chapter reviews the use of 
paraprofessionals in the classroom. Ihe role of this individual can be 
invaluable if the points discussed in the chapter are considered. 

OWo appendices have also been included. Appendix A illustrates an 
example of a plan for intermediate agencies or local districts on the 
concept of least restrictive environnent. Appendix B presents the Icwa 
certification requirements for support personnel. 

Ihere are many individuals, who without their tireless effort, 
commitment, and feedback tliis volume of the Best___^^actices^^iji^^tfenta^ 
Disabilities would not have taken place. Speciai~Si^Tc¥""go"*to™he"l^^ 
ai±hors''"whb participated in this project, the AEA Supervisors of 
Instructional Consultants for their support, to Dr. Ed Polloway for his 
content editing to make this volume the "best" that it can be, and to Dr. 
Susan Lagos for serving as the cofy editor. I would also like to thank 
Teresa Sullivan, Jeri Burdick Crane, and Nancy Brees for their assistance 
in preparation of these chapters so that the volume can finally become a 
reality. 



Greg 
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Bie State of Iowa provides special education services for a wide 
range of students. Individuals who demonstrate significant deficits in 
adaptive b^avior and sub-average intellectual functioning greater than 
one standard deviation below the mean are entitled to services as students 
with mental disabilities (MD). In conparisonr the Anerican Association on 
Mental beficiency (AAMD) definition requires sub-average intellectual 
functioning to be greater than two standard deviations below the mean. 

Ihis chapter will discuss ooramon educational characteristics of 
students with mild mental disabilities and relate them to the delivery of 
instructional services through the Special Qass with Integration (SCIN) 
and Self-contained Special Qass with Little Integra tiai (SCC) models and 
the unique characteristics of each. Hie examination of child and school 
environment variables which impact upon prograiming choices demonstrates 
the complexity of choosing the most appropriate classroon model. 



BASIC CONSIDEROTIONS 

Through a review of the literature^ it is apparent that changes in 
the definition and the assignnent of educational characteristics of the 
mentally disabled have occurred. Fran the early definitions of AAMD 
(Hebsrf 1959) to the present (Grossranr 1983) , each revision has reflected 
trends in the research practice and current thinking of professionals. A 
significant recent trend has been the reluctance of professionals to use 
intelligence test scores as the sole indicator of mental disabilities. 

Mental disabilities is defined in the Iowa Rules of Special Education 
as follows: 

"'Mental disability is the inclusive term denoting significant 
deficits in adaptive bdiavior and sub-average general intellectual 
functioning. For educational purposes^ adaptive behavior refers to 
the individual's effectiveness in meeting the demands o£ one's 
environment and sub-average intellectual functioning as evidenced by 
performance greater than one standard deviation below the mean on a 
reliable test of intelligence valid for use with the pupil" (Chapter 
12, p. 5). 

Although the Iowa definition includes the population classified as 
"mentally retarded," it also allows students with a broader range of 
intellectual ability to be potentially entitled to special education 
services under the mental disabilities categorical label. Bie Resource 
Teaching Program (RTP) model and the SCIN model are more appropriate for 
these students for whom the staffing teams are recoranending the least 
restrictive programming. 
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It is important to be flexible in considering the educational 
characteristics associated with progrannming implications for students with 
mental disabilities so general information can be gleaned while 
stereotypes are avoided. Hie following discussion of educational 
characteristics will include traits often exhibited by students with 
mental disabilities and other classifications of students with mild 
handicaps. 

Students with mental disabilities are as different from one another 
as are ary children in any special education category or in general 
education. Thus, in describing abilities and limitations commonly found 
in students with mental disabilities^ it is important to think in terras of 
using these descriptions as a means toward better understanding w^s to 
extiance their strengths and weaknesses. Sane generalizations can be 
cautiously made about this population. Uiereforef this discussion should 
not be construed as limiting progreraning considerations for all students 
with mental disabilities across the oontinuura of program models. 

Students with mild mental disabilities often master many araderaic 
skills. Many entitled students who require special education services can 
also benefit from selected general education classes which m^ be modified 
uO meet their needs. These students can be appropriately programmed for 
in the RTP or the SCIN model. 

A second group of students with mental disabilities most often 
acquire basic academic skills when provided with special education 
programming. CLassroon instruction in basic skills coupled with 
opportunities for application in the ccmmunity is considered appropriate 
for students in this range. Programming for these students is generally 
reccramended in the SCIN model or the SCC model. 

Students in the lowest ability group of mental disabilities can often 
learn basic number recognition and survival words and may progress further 
into additional functional academic skills. A strong emphasis on skill 
applications to life in the ccmmunj.ty is very valuable for these students. 
Self-help and social skills are also a necessary part of programming for 
sudi students who are usually served in the SCC model. 

Students with mental disabilities are often not read/ for basic 
formal academic instruction when they start kindergarten. Iheir rate of 
progress can be one-half to three-quarters that of their peers. 
Traditionally^ many borderline, slow learner, and children with mild 
mental disabilities have not been identified until the middle elementary 
school years when academic requirenents become mc»:e sophisticated. Biis 
phenomenon often occurs in schools with a high concentration of lew 
socio-economic students. 

Attention deficits may be manifested by Phort attention span, an 
inability to screen out distracting stimuli (focus) / and difficulty 
discriminating in?x)rtant stimuli (selective attention) . Zeaman and House 
(cited in Polloway, P^ne, Patton, & Payne, 1985) concluded that students 
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with mental disabilities can learn once they master the ability to attend 
to relevant stimuli. 

In the area of language development, the majority of mentally 
disabled students experience delayed aoguisition of language f orms/ 
functions, and vocabulary. According to Hallahan and Kauffman, and 
Ingalls (cited in Polloway et al., 1985, p.41), the language 
characteristics of students with mental disabilities and their 
nonhandicapped peers'- are compared a«' follows: "a) their language generally 
is structurally similar; b) speech u^, ects are significantly more conmon; 
c) language representations tend to be more concrete; d) advance rules of 
grammar often are troublescme; e) the rate of acquisition is slower; f) 
deficits are often found even relative to peers of the same mental age; g) 
similar variables influence language aoguisition (i.e., reinforcement, 
imitation, and expansiai); and h) the prevalence and severity of language 
problens are directly related to the severity of retardation." 

Generalization, or transfer, is the ability to apply learned concepts 
to new, but similar situations. It appears that the more severe the 
mental impairment of the student, the greater the airficulty in 
transferring old information to new situations, Althoug^i transfer is a 
particular problem for handicapped learners, teaching strategies can 
present facts, concepts, and content in a sequential fa^ion to facilitate 
the process of transfer. Drew, Logan, and Hardnnan (1984) suggest the 
following for developing generalization skills for students with mental 
disabilities: a) age seems to be a factor, the younger the child the more 
able he/she is to transfer; b) the more similar two situations, the easier 
a generalization can be drawn between the two; c) a task must have meaning 
to the child for a generalization to occur; d) the more general 
instructions are, the easier the generalization will be made. 

Bie ability to store information and retrieve it on command is 
perhaps one of the most difficult tasks students with mental disabilities 
are faced with on a daily basis. Ihey are required to remember symbols, 
facts, routines, sequences of directions, and depend upon a systematic 
storage of the appropriate information when required. Ellis (1970) 
believes tb^t short term memory is directly related to intelligence and 
thus would be a major deficit area for students with mental disabilities. 
Belmont (1966) in his review of the literature on long-term memory, finds 
canparable skills exhibited hi mentally disabled and nonhandicapped 
students. Rehearsal of material appears to be the most effective means of 
storing information on a short-term basis and enhancing the storage 
processes for long-term recall. 

The social GkilLs of students with mental disabilities more closely 
parallel their mental age; however, their neads are more related to their 
chronological age. Negative traits attributed to these handicapped 
students are a result of others' expectations that are too high for than 
to meet. In the mainstream, expectation levels will be geared toward 
nonhandicapped students. As with academics, the greater the expectation 
for the disabled learner in social situations, the greater the deficit. 



.Jvs a result of the inability- to meet these expectations, students 
with mental disabilities frequently exhibit levels of frustration higher 
than their nonhandicapped peers. Teaching students at their comfort level 
without challenging them will not result in growth and progress in 
learning. The "patience and love" philosophy of the 3.960s had merit to an 
extent, but did little to prepare students with mental disabilities to 
function in subsequent enviroments as adults. 

Adaptive bdiavior, a global characteristic of prime importance in 
placement and prograonming decisions, can bs defined as "an individual's 
effectiveness in meeting the demands of one's envirorroent" (Iowa Rules of 
Special Education, 12.3, p.5) , and thus it is an all-inclusive element of 
development. Although the techniques/strategies utilized in the 
assessment of adaptive behavior skills are varied, and at times the 
results of these assessments "questionable" when used for the purpose of 
dia^iosis, adaptive behavior deficits manifested during a student's 
developnent can be observed. In fact, direct observation of performance 
is a frequently used method of assessing adaptive behavior deficits. 
Adaptive bdiavior is considered relative to chronological age and 
in-school and out-of-school enviroments. 

At this point, it is important to note that what m^ appear as poor 
adaptive behavior in the school setting may be considered adaptive or even 
appropriate in the heme setting. For instance, the use of socially 
unacceptable language may appear in the school setting as inappropriate, 
but in the student's hone setting or in his circle of peers, it may be 
very acceptable. Thus, on one hand what appears as poor adaptive behavior 
may in another context reflect a high degree of the student' s ability to 
determine what behaviors are appropriate in different settings. Hkiis fact 
underscores the importance of considering adaptive behavior as being 
situation specific. 

The following is a list of adaptive behavior deficits associated with 
the school setting by Drew, et al. , (1984) . Whether these behaviors are 
truly adaptive deficits or merely coping skills a child has developed for 
dealing with his enviroment is questionable. For the student in the 
school enviroment, these behaviors would provide a focus for remedial 
efforts: a) lack of school coping b^aviors, such as following 
directions, maintaining school supplies, monitoring a schedule? b) poor 
social skills when interacting with peers and teachers, responding 
incorrectly in social situations; c) poor language skills in answering and 
asking questions, listening, monitoring voice control; d) poor emotional 
development in areas such as taking responsibility for own actions, 
chronic tardiness, social withdrawal; e) poor self-care skills in personal 
hygiene, dress; f) limited success in applied cognitive skills such as 
age-appropriate problem solving; and g) delayed academic developnent in 
pre-acaderaic and academic skills. 

An essential aspect for consideration when determining appropriate 
educational experiences for students with mental disabilities is program 
model characteristics. These characteristics tend to be student specific 



and schooi/struc±ure specif ic. In oornplianoe with least restrictive 
environnent provisions, a staffing team must examine all variables to 
insure selection of the appropriate special education services frcm the 
continuum of program models ranging frcm resource, special class with 
integration, self-contained special class with little integration to 
self-contained special class. Placement in the appropriate model must be 
determined by the needs of the individual student identified in the 
evaluation entitlement, and lEP process. 

Building level staffing teams are responsible for the reconmendations 
concerning disability, program model, and specific special education 
services provided to each student with mental disabilities. Data 
collected in the evaluation process are quantifiable and dictate whether a 
student is entitled to special education services. However, the decisions 
concerning model choice and integration aspects are much less quantifiable 
and ore subjective in nature. 

i 

Students are placed in RTP to assist them in benefiting frcm 
continued enrollment in the general education curriculum. The RTP 
typically has no curriculum specific to itself, but provides instruction 
in specific skill areas to support the already existing curriculum. Both 
the SCIN and SCC models offer curricula different frcm general education 
to meet the needs of students staffed into these programs. Die following 
discussion defines the SCIN and SCC models and relates them to the needs 
of the individual students. 

Excerpts frcm the following Special Class with Integration and 
Self-contained Special Qass with Little Integration sections have been 
selected and expanded from an unpublished draft concept paper previously 
developed by a team of special education consultants in AEA 9. 
Modifications and adaptations have been made frcm input of MD Best 
Practices authors, as well as the many special education teachers they 
work with across the state. 

Special Class with Ijitegration 

Bie Iowa Rules of Special Education define special class with 
integration as: 

"12.5(3) 

a. An educational program for pupils requiring special education 
who have similar educational needs and who can benefit frcm 
participation in the general education curriculum in one or more 
academic subjects with pupils who are not handicapped. Die maximum 
class size for this model is twelve (12) at the elementary and 

f if tee ^ (15) at the secondary level with the exception of the hearing 
impaired which is ten (10) at both levels. Ohis program shall 
include provisions for ongoing consultation and dononstration with 
the pupil's teachers. 

b. Programs of this type may be operated on a multicategorical 
basis with the approval of the director. For approval to be granted, 
the following conditions shall be considered: Support services 




provided to the program including appropriately authorized consultant 
services; the need for and availability of paraprofessionals to 
assist the teacher; served pupils have comparable educational needs; 
the chronological range does not exceed four years; and^ program 
curriculun consists of appropriate content for handicapping 
conditions served*" (Reference Icwa Code section 281*9(l)"b") 

As defined and described, the special class with integration model is 
for those students with mental disabilities who can benefit from ongoing 
program participation in general education academic subjects and for whom 
the 1:12 or 1;15 class size maximum is appropriate* Academic subjects are 
defined as a*^ content area in the general education curriculum includingr 
but not limited to, reading, language arts, music, physical education, 
heme economics, social studies, art, science, vocational skills, and 
mathematics. 

The special class with integration is a class with a special 
education teacher to which students are assigned for a major portion of 
the instructional school day. Students recommended for the special class 
v?ith integration have low academic skills, inadequate social skills, 
and/or behavioral deficits. Ihe students may shew immature or 
inappropriate behavior in school, difficulty relating to peers and adults, 
and difficulty following established procedures. These same deficiencies 
can usually be noted in the student's out-of-school behavior in the home, 
neighborhood, and community. The SCIN student may have poor work habits, 
may be dependent on the teacher for a great deal of support, and may have 
difficulty working independently for any length of time. Self-concept may 
also be low. The student' s attention span may be short and the student 
may exhibit a higher level of activity. 

Ihis model is unique in that students may be carried on both the 
general and special education class lists in order to encourage students 
to feel that they are a class monber of both the general and special 
education classes. The amount of time spent in the general classrocm 
depends on the student's ability to profit froon general class instruction. 
Efforts shoula be made to insure that students feel they are manbers of 
the general education student body even- though they attend special classes 
for a portion of the day. 

The SCIN model is appropriate for those students who require a more 
extensive instructional program than that which can be provided in an RTP. 
These students need more educational interventions than can be provided 
through the RTP along with modifications in the general education 
classrocm. They cannot benefit from continued placement in general 
education, but require an alternative curriculum specifically designed to 
meet their educational needs. Within this model, the major responsibility 
for providing for the student's unique educational needs lies with special 
education. Depending on the age and skill level of the students, the SCIN 
model may be expected to provide the primary instruction in: readiness 
skills; basic skills such as reading, math, oral and written expression; 
practical application of basic skills; social studies; science; social 
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skills; career education; and instruction designed to meet the behavioral 
needs of the students. Music, art, and physical education with 
appropriate modifications being made to provide for the individual needs 
of the particular student are normally provided through the general 
programs or fcy general program staff; however, integration opportunities 
should not be limited to these three curricular areas. 

There are major differences in emphasis placed on programming 
conponents at different age levels. At the elementary level, the primary 
emE*iasis should be place on the acquisition of readiness and/or basic 
skills, canmunication skills, social studies and science, and social 
skills. At the junior high level, the emphasis begins to focus on the 
practical application of basic skills, stud^ skills, social skills, and 
the exploration of careers. At the high school level, the major emphasis 
is on the application of acquired basic skills to daily living, acquired 
general knowledge, social skills, and the preparation phase of career 
education. Proper work habits and study skills should be emphasized in 
all curricular areas and at all age levels to insure that the students 
become independent learners. 

At any level, the student's range of abilities, the age ranges, and 
the skill levels will affect the number of progranning components the 
teacher can provide. These variables should be carefully considered in 
the planning, implementing, and evaluating of the program. If a program 
is not carefully planned and the schedule refined, the effectiveness of 
the SCIN program may be limited. Careful planning of the schedule is 
necessary to insure that the teacher has time each day to devote 
individual attention and instruction to each student, time to canmunicate 
with general ^education teachers, and a scheduled planning period. 

There are two major curricular approaches emftiasized in the SCIN 
model; the modified and the alteri^tive curriculum. Ihe curricular 
approach selected depends upon student variables such as the individual 
student's acadamic needs, learning style, and developnftental needs. 
Program variables such as the level of the program (elementary, junior 
high, senior high) and the total educational needs and characteiistics of 
the group of students enrolled may also influence the type of curricular 
approach used. 

The modi^fAed^c^^^ more closely parallels the general education 

curriculum and includes "mique modifications designed to assist students 
in meeting the majority of the goals set for all general education 
students. Planning for and clearly outlining the modifications used for 
each student will help to insure that individual student needs will be 
met. Examples of appropriate modifications may include slowing of pace of 
presented materials and/or skills, varying presentation and evaluation 
modes, and reinforcing specific skills through the use of supplemental 
materials. A modified curriculum may be used with those students who 
function higher academically, those who are getting ready to be 
integrated, and those whose skills have increased as a result of an 
alternative curriculum. 
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An alternative^ cur^^^ approach is distinctly different f ran that 
used in tKe general" ediT^ in that for specific academic areas, 

alternative naterials will be used rather than those materials designed to 
support or parallel the general education curriculum* At the secondary 
level, the alternative curriculum may depart from a strictly academic 
emphasis and may incorporate the teaching of information and skills 
necessary to function as an independent adult* This alternative approach 
must be based on the learning and behavioral needs cf the students, should 
be clearly outlined in writing, and should build upon accepted 
instructional scope and sequences, especially in the basic skill areas of 
reading, math, and language* An alternative approach should be provided 
for those students who have not had success in the general education 
curriculum, and for those students whose deficits and needs remain 
bignif icant enough that peer-age integration and a modified approach will 
be unable to fully meet their needs. The areas that mey be included in 
this approach are basic skills, functional academicsf behavior management, 
career education, and social skills* 

A modified curricular approach tends to be a less restrictive option, 
whereas an alternative curriculum tends to be a greater departure f ran the 
general education curriculum. Biese approaches are not exclusive of each 
other and both may be found in the same classroom. Biey may, in fact, be 
used at the same time with individual students who need an alternative 
approach in one area and a modified approach in the other. 

Ohe student should be integrated into appropriate general education 
instruction or activities selected by the staffing team. Generally, this 
means the student can- be oonsiderei for integration into the student's 
current grade level. However, additional factors must be considered when 
recommending grade levels for integration of students. The chronological 
age, physical size, purpose of integration, and location of the class 
being considered for integration are sane of the factors which should 
influence the staffing team in reconnvending appropriate grade levels for 
student integration. For example, a child in physical stature might be 
appropriately integrated at a grade level belcw his grade designation if 
his academic skills and social skills are reasonably compatible with the 
students at that lower grade level. On the other hand, a student with 
similar social and academic skills who is physically large and has been 
retained once mcy not be appropriate for integration into the same class 
as the formerly mentioned child. 

2he staffing team must look at several other important 
characteristics of the student prior to recommending integration. The 
student should have adequate skill levels to be successful in the activity 
or specific subject as well as the minimal social competencies necessary 
to foster peer acceptance and positive interaction. The student should be 
able to function within the range of those students in the class who are 
successfully completing the instructional activity; however, grading and 
evaluation procedures may need to be modified. The desire on the part of 
the student to participate in the general education class needs to be 
considered since successful integration is dependent, in part, on the 
student's willingness to be in the integrated class. With sane students 
it may be necessary to encourage and develop the desire to be independent 
from the special education program. 




The staffing te?5i rnay also look at several aspects of the class where 
integration is being considered. The teaching strategies and materials 
presently being used in that class should be comparable to those used in 
the special education setting. Best practice would match the general 
education t^jacher's teaciiing style with the learning style of the 
.student. Tt.e teacher's expactations for satisfactory completion of course 
requiranents should be discussed and cSetermined to be within the 
capabilities of the special education student. Tae interest and 
commitment of the general education teacher to prociram for special 
education students in the general education setting must be considered. 
Modifications and interventions recommended to the general education 
teacher must be realistic given the teacher's class size and training. 
The special education and c.eneral education teachers must confer regularly 
and make adjustments as indicated by the progress and adjustment of the 
mental disabilities student in the general education classroom. 

In addition to the basic skill areas selected by the staffing team, 
most students at the elementary level will participate in other general 
education programs such as physical education^ field trips, assemblieSf 
recess and lunch, music, and arc, if they exhibit social behaviors that 
are wittiin an appropriate range of acceptance. Students with behavioral 
difficulties may be more successful if they are integrated into those 
classes that are more structured. 

At the junior and senior high levels, integrated classes need to be 
selected on an individual basis, keeping in mind tlie requi.rements of the 
general education class; the academic, social, and behavioral functioning 
of the student; and the graduation requi.rements of thie district. MDst 
students at these levels should have the opportunity tc participate in 
physical education, mini-classes^ study hall, assemblies, lunch, field 
trips, and extracur'^icular activities. 

When the special education student is integrated into general 
education classes, it is with the expectation that the student will be 
able to complete the requirements of that class with, at the most, some 
minor modifications. If the special education teacher or aide is 
responsible for student's completion of work in the integrated class, the 
student is not considered integrated. It is sometimes appropriate to 
recommend a student for inclusion in a genera], education class for the 
purpose of social interaction. In this case, academic skill development 
is not stressed and the individual education plan (lEP) is written to 
include em^iasis on the social aspect of including the student in the 
particular general, education class. Ihis emphasis should be clearly 
defined through written goals and objectives which have measurable 
criteria. 

S^^J55nteined__Sgecici^ 

The Iowa Rules of Special Education define self-contained special 
class with little integration as; 

"12.5(2) 

An educational program for pupils with similar educational needs 
who require special education, but who can benc^f it from limited 
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participation in the general education curriculun with nonhandi capped 
pupils* The rnaximun class size for this model is eight (8) at the 
preschool and the elementary levels and ten (10) at the secondary 
level* Preschool programs of this type may be operated on a 
multi-categxical basis." (Reference Iowa Code section 281.9(1) "e") 

Hhe self-contained special class with little integration is for those 
students who have limited participation in the general education 
curriculum with nonhandi capped pupils and for whonn the 1:8 or 1:10 class 
size maximum is appropriate for their needs. Fifteen (15) is the maximum 
nunber allowed in secondary programs if the work experience instructor is 
providing vocationally-related activities to the students. If the teacher 
is providing the vocationally-related activities^ then the maximum nunber 
of students allowed is ten CIO) . 

Program and Studep± Descri^ 

Students with m€*>tal disabilities are staffed into this model because 
of substantially low intellectual functioning and substantial adaptive 
behavior deficits. The general education curriculun and the SCIN 
curriculun approaches do not meet the functional skills and applications 
needs of these students. Ihese students receive virtually their entire 
instructional program from the special education teadier. 

To the fullest extent possible^ the SCC students need opportunities 
to associate with their nonhandicapped chronologically aged peers. A 
component of the SCC program is planned student participation in the 
general education enviroxient. Hiis participation may be in sudi 
activities as, but not limited to, physical education, recess, lunch, 
assemblies, clubs, athletic functions, music experiences, and art 
esqperiences. The special education teacher should make appropriate 
modifications and provide the support necessary to make integration a 
rewarding e^rienoe to the student. Specific behaviors should be 
identified and performance criteria established to determine the 
effectiveness of integration. Information regarding student and general 
educaUon teacher characteristics to be considered prior to recanmending 
integration are the same for SCC as previously described in the SCIN 
model. 

A second aspect of integration is the participation of the SCC 
students in the ccninunity. Ccramunity based experiences are planned to 
deve]c^ age-appropriate knowledge of the community and to provide 
practical application of skills being developed in the SCC program. 
Activities such as grocery shopping, clothes shopping, cashing a check at 
a bank, various leisure pursuits, and vocational experiences are examples 
of ooTitmunity education for the SCC student. Utie integration of these 
students into the school and community activities will provide 
opportunities to model and practice age-appropriate behaviors, to develop 
social relationships, and to better prepare students for life in the 
community during school years and as adults. 

Many students being served in this model will be able to becone 
self-supporting and live in a familiar community with little difficulty. 




IHiey iray function independently for a majority of the' time, although the/ 
may need sane assistance when confronted with new situations* Guidance ^ 
assistancGf and community support will be needed when there are extended 
periods of unusual social^ emotional^ and economic stress* Others may be 
disabled to the extent that sheltered employment and supervised living 
arrangements may be necessary for all or part of their adult life* 

Ojrricular Approaches 

The sec model utilizes a comprehensive alternative curriculum in a 
highly structured class. A variety of teaching techniques are needed to 
meet the varied learning styles of the students* In following the 
sequence of skillfif the teacher needs to be aware of individual student 
competencies and previous instructional programs for the student in order 
to prevent a student frcm being cycled through a series of skills already 
acquired, ^e characteristics and needs of the class as a whole need to 
be determined, as well as the individual needs of the students. 

In developing curriculun for SCC, academics must be broadly defined 
and include the teaching of basic skills such as math, reading, spelling, 
and language through alternative means and in alternative settings. 
Instructional time needs to be spent teaching academics in the community 
with hands-on type of e^^^erienoes and practical and f mctional application 
of the academics. Skills necessary for home and family, school, and 
community functioning are what must be learned ty SCC students. Biese 
functional skills are in the academic, leisure, social, and vocational 
areas and must be appropriate for current chronological age functioning 
and preparatory to adult living needs. 

Bie ultimate goal in educating SCX: students is to teach them to 
become as productive and as functional adults as possible. It is 
necessary to include both the academic as well as the social aspects of 
curriculum. Since socialization skills of SOC students may evidence delay 
when compared to their chronological age, it is necessary to teach these 
age-appropriate skills society expects- them to possess. 

through the process of combining the academic and social curricula, 
the SCC student is able to transfer classroom knowledge into functional 
application. Otie process begins at the elementary level. It should be 
assuiued that ^everything must be taught so that learning can be structured 
and little is left to incidental learning. Age-appropriate skills and 
behaviors are a top priority. Beyond being age-appropriate, curriculum 
must be language oriented. Many SCC students lack the communication 
skills and vocabulary needed to survive in the school setting or in the 
community. Wie curriculum must be concrete and sequential. 
Generalizations from classroom to "real world" evolve in sequentialed 
(each step more closely approximates the "real world") . By combining age 
appropriateness, a heavily focused language orientation, and concrete 
sequentialed steps, the elementary curriculun will teach SCC students to 
function in their school setting and their immediate environment. 

At the junior high level, curriculun builds on what has been taught 
at the elementary level. Social and academic skills already mastered are 
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re-emphasized and then expanded, Curriculiaii focuses beyond the inmediate 
environnent and into the ccnimunity; teaching awareness of community 
services, orientation into possible career alternatives, and consumer 
training* 

At the high school level, previously taught skills are re-emphasized 
and curriculum begins to focus on the job setting, teaching varied v;ork 
experiences, scheduling work and other activities, budgeting, and using 
leisure time. ^Ihe SCC program prepares students to maximize their 
abilities to function productively in society* 

The following considerations and diaracteristics must be examined by 
the building staffing team to determine whether a student is more 
appropriate for a special class with integration or a self-coni:ained 
special cla&. with little integration as determined by the needs 
identified during the evaluation, entitlement, and lEP '^ess* 

The staffing team should focus attention upon both .adent specific 
development in social, emotional, and academics areas as well as the 
school envirorraent areas of curriculum, structure, and attitudes. 

The following academic and related considerations should be assessed: 
Entry Level Skills 

What academic skills does the student possess? Are these sufficient 
for the student to successfully participate in a general education class? 

To what degree can general education classes be modified to 
facilitate acad^ic success for students with mental disabilities? Will 
the general education teacher ackna;ledge the student's educational 
handicap and implement individual teaching strategies? 

Do the student's academic skills seem to be more ccwipatible with 
students in the SCIN or SCC model? 

Study_Skills 

How well can the student take notes, study for tests, participate in 
class activities, and conplete homework assignments? Does he/she 
adequately process information presented in large group settings? 

Gener^al EducatijDn^Cdin:ses^ 

Are there lower track "core" courses in which the student may be 
successful? Is there a diverse selection of vocational courses in which 
the student may be integrated? 
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What are the results of diagnostic test scores and basic skills 
scores? Hew do these conpare with students presently in the two HD 
models? 

Are there components of the models which seem to provide for the 
student's academic, social, and vocational needs? 

What gemral education and special education interventions have been 
previously implemented? How successful were these interventions? 

Gradinq^hY^Gej^ral^E^j^ti^ 

Are students integrated into general e<2ucation classes graded like 
all other students? Can adjusted or alternative grading procedures by 
implesnented? 

Will the SCIN or SCC model better prepare the student for 
post-graduation experiences. 

Will the student increase academic abilities beyond participation in 
the SCC? Are social interactions a primary concern? 

The following adaptive bdiavior/personal considerations should be 
assessed: 

Hew well does the student interact with handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students his/her ewn age? How do other students perceive 
him/her? 

J^?l?^3-Piishigs 

Does the student understand the roles of significant adults and 
authority figures? Is he/she able to appropriately interact with these 
individuals? 

Does the student possess a significant desire to be integrated? Does 
the student possess uneasiness or fear of integration? 
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Medical Liinitetions 

Do medically related limitations affect educational es^Jerienoes of 
the student? Does he/she have seizures, astlmar or severe motor 
problems? Are there medical problems which may present a health or safety 
concern in curricular areas such as driver education, physical education, 
or industrial arts? 

Personal Traits 

Does the student display an adequate level of initiative? Is he/she 
a responsible person? Does he/she have adequate self-help and personal 
care skills? 

The following considerations of the school environment should be 
assessed: 

Least Restrictive^E^^^ 

Is the student being allowed to participate in classes or activities 
with norihandicapped peers? Is integration beneficial to tne student or 
can he/she acquire skills better in a self-contained classrocra? 

Clas sro ^ jtructure 

Does the student need the aoall group and individual instruction 
provided by a self-contained classroom to develop social, academic, and 
behavioral skills? Can this same structure and delivery system be 
effected in the SON model? 

General „ Edu(^.tj:0^n T^^ 

Can the general education instructors inclement teaching strategies 
to enhance the skill developnnent of SCIN students? Are these instructors 
aware of the needs of students with mental disabilities and willing to 
implement various instructional modes? 

Are there age-appropriate general education classes or activities in 
which the SCIN student may participate? 

Buildi^^ ElexibiH 

Can the SCIN student's schedule be manipulated to allow integration 
into necessary general education experiences? Does the SCC teacher have 
freedom to manipulate his/her schedule to provide maximum educational 
experiences? 

PriorJSucoess^ jpf ,Ggneral ^Edugitlqnal^g^ -?tudents 

Are there certain teachers who have been receptive to and successful 
with students who were integrated? Can these teachers provide the 
essential instruction for the individual student with a mental disability? 
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If the student is in the SON model r what are his/her priorities for 
integraticMi? Are the priorities academic^ social or vocational? 

Parjmtal/^^^ 

How receptive are the parents and the student to the recommended 
model? Will the parents and student cxxjperate to ensure changes of 
success? 

NiirfDer g£_ Student^ 

Space availability m^ help determine which model the student 
enters. Can the instructor provide better and the student perform better 
if the selected model has fewer students? 

Transgqrtation 

Will the selection of a certain model require transportation? Is 
this transportation available and within the Rules of Special Education? 

Gene r al Educgil on _ A coe|>t ance 

Are general education teachers and the principal supportive of 
integrating students into activities with nonhandi capped peers? Is there 
consistent communication between general educators and special educators? 
Are general education students receptive and cordial to students with 
mental disabilities? 

Materials 

Are the materials used in the SCIN or SCC model more appropriate to 
the student's needs. Which model allows for maximum implementation of 
materials through curricular design? 



SOM^ftRY 

This chapter has presented student and progran[i characteristics to be 
assessed in determining the appropriate SQN or SCC model choice for an 
individual student. Table 1 on page 17 lists these as academic^ adaptive 
behavior/personal, and school structure characteristics. Note how the 
characteristics often overlap categories. 

A canprehensive examination of educational characteristics presented 
by the individual student and school environment is necessary to determine 
the appropriate service delivery model and for subsequent instructional 
decisions f>^r students being recanmended to participate in mental 
disabilitj.es classes. 

The delineation of educational characteristics of the individual 
students and program models is necessary in all special education 
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placement decisions but vital to the differentiation between SCC and SCIN. 

The staffing tean has little quantifiable information to determine 
the program model and must utilize data of a more subjective nature. This 
chapter has discussed specific difference and characteristics in purposes 
and curricu.ar approaches of the SCIN and SCC models. A thorough 
comparison of the progran model characteristics and the individual's 
unique educational needs will facilitate the choice of the appropriate 
program model. 
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describes available services outside the classroan. 

Smith, R.M. & Nelsworth, J*T. (1975). Jlie^excepti^ 

fl35i*ij2.nal^a^^ New York, NyT" MaGraw'^inil "booR"^ 

Thi¥book"attOTpt^ introduce the new concepts in special education 
with current and past practices. Stressed are the similarities 
across exceptionalities, although Section 5 is devoted to a 
description of traditional classifications, it offers a look at the 
whole child through medical models, psychosocial factors, educational 
concerns, as well as a discussion on tihe exceptional child within the 
family. 
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CVERVIEW 



Career education curricula teaches necessary life and vocational 
competencies to students with mental disabilities who can not 
incidentally learn these skills* !Ihis type of instruction is infused into 
daily content area material rather than being taught as separate 
instructional units* Career education curricula is a mind set toward 
naking instruction throughout all grade levels relevant in a variety of 
real life situations* It includes teaching daily living and social skills 
along with vocational preparation. Ihis ftiilosoftiy toward making 
instruction practical is the cornerstone of successful special education 
programs throughout Iowa. 

Career education becomes the foundation upon which all other school 
learning is built and special class teachers become the architects for 
providing a functional hands-on approach to learning. 



BftSIC CONSIDEROTIONS 

Various definitions of career education have been described in recent 
publications. Although there is not total agreementf roost of these 
definitions emphasize career education as instruction related to all the 
roles required of successful mentally disabled adults^ rather than just 
vocational preparation experiences. Further^ this instruction for various 
adult roles can be taught throughout the special education curriculum/ 
rather than within a separate curriculun strand. 

Brolin and Kokaska (1979) define career education as the process of 
systematically coordinating all family, school, and community components 
together to facilitate each individual's potential economic, social, and 
personal fulfillment. They include activities which teach students skills 
preparing them for success in later life. Instruction in civics, hobbies, 
parenting, death, coping with various adult roles, hcmanaking, and family 
are examples of vAiat Brolin and Kokaska mean by life skills preparation. 
Biey believe that career education does not de-emphasize the fundamentals, 
but rather, it brings meaning to the curriculum ty making individuals more 
aware of themsel'^es, their potential, and their educational needs. Brolin 
and Kokaska (1979) conclude that career education is not intended to 
replace traditional education, but rather to bolster it. Effective career 
education instruction is directied toward roles , settings, and events that 
will comprise students with mental disabilities later lives. 

Infusion of career education within programs for students with mental 
disabilities is necessary for at least three reasons. First, the 
generally inadequate adaptive bdiaviors of students with mental 
disabilities contribute to their inability to function as productive 
members of society. Second, current employment statistics of hi^ school 
graduates show that they are frequently either unemployed or 
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underemplcyed* Third, career education may be a partial answer for 
contemporary critics who claim American education is irrelevant for 
today's youth. 

Since students with mental disabilities do not learn life skills 
incidentally f direct instruction and repetition are required for mastery. 
Career education's emphasis on life skill preparation addresses this 
problem. In addition, career education's guided sequence of vocationa]. 
traj.ning improves students' chances for success in the world of work. 

Clark (1979) suggests that career education is a viable avenue for 
correcting the following criticisms of Merican education: 

1. High student drop-out rates. 

2. Graduates poorly equipped for the demands of society. 

3. School curriculum designed for college-bound students only. 

4. Insufficient learning opportunities outside of school. 

Criticisms of past educational programs fran former students, parents, 
the business community, and the general public substantiate the need for 
diange in our instructional system. Today's educators need to consider 
career education as a creative answer for a positive reform movement in 
Merican education. 



BEST PRACTICES 

Recent literature describes several authors' models for designing 
career education programs. This section will summarize two different ways 
of considering career education design. 

CLark (1979) focused on work careers within his model, but he gives 
equal importance to the developnent of important non-vocational life 
skills, Clark's curricula is designed around four basic themes: 1) 
attitudes, values, and habits; 2) htman relationships; 3) occupational 
information; and 4) acquisition of jc* and daily living skills. These 
four curricular components extend from preschool through adulthood and 
continuing education programs with variations in the nature of specific 
objectives. 

A second curricular model, known as the Life-Centered Career Education 
(LCCE) Model, was developed by Brolin and Kbkaska (1979). Ohe authors 
identified 22 major competencies that students need in order to function 
independently in school, family, and ccxranunity roles. Biese competencies 
can be categorized into three major domains: daily living, 
personal/social, and occupational skills. Brolin' s concept of career 
education clearly includes more than just instruction in occupational 
education. His curriculum emphasizes the teaching oiE topics such as 
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family relations, raising children, and ways to enjcy leisure/recreational 
time. The VXE model affords school personnel a canpetency based q^stan 
for providing career education and life skills instruction throughout a 
student's schooling. 

Fran this review of these models reported v/ithin professional 
literature, it is apparent that the concept of career education has been 
e^qanded to include more than just preparation for work. Contemporary 
career education models challenge teachers to prepare students for work 
while at the same time preparing than for life. Qassroon anphasis is 
placed both on training ways to oope in various life roles, as well as on 
activities which pranote vocational skills development. Therefore, career 
education curricula of the future includes objectives on vocational, daily 
living, and social/personal develt^ent. 

Riases of Career Education 

Career education curricula include four distinct instructional phases 
with a transitional sequence connecting each phase. During the preschool 
and primary grades, students are involved in the awareness phase. 
Intermediate-aged students enter an accommodation phase. Junior high 
school students participate in an exploratory phase, and a work experience 
and job/life preparation phase 1 takes place during the high school 
years. (Iowa Department of Education, 1986). Each phase is discussed 
below. 

^i^!?6r j^warenessaa^^ 

During the Career Awareness Hiase, students begin to learn how people 
interact within varioa«3 life roles. Kblstoe (1976) lists attitudes, 
infomation, and self-under standing as the main elatients of an effective 
career awareness program. The development of positive attitudes is the 
foundation upon which career education is built. Young students learn 
that people work and pl^ for a variety of reasons including econcroic, 
psychological, and societal. Students begin to understand that work is 
one life role, and that it is a major source c£ personal identification 
and satisfaction. Information about self, family, neighborhood, and 
community helps students learn about the many w^s pec^)le interact within 
a cooperative society. During this phase, students begin to formulate 
their relationship to the world around them and become aware of possible 
future roles. This awareness phase enhances students' later career and 
life skills development. 

As an example, primary grade teachers m^ infuse career awareness 
concepts into their curriculum by the w^ they assign classroom helpers. 
The class could list the kinds of helpers that would contribute to the 
smooth operation of their classroom and the necessary qualities required 
of each helper. Students might draw and displ^ postcis showing these 
individual job requironents around the classroom. Sbidents could apply 
for any position by writing their name c»i the appropriate poster. 5he 
teacher would select students from these lists to perform the classroom 
tasks for a specified time period, students should have an opportunity to 
experience a variety of helper positions during a school year. Next, 
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teachers might have students name various ocnununity helpers and wly we 
need them. Finally^ students cjould guess as to wl:y these helpers like 
their jobs and what qualities are necessary in order for these workers to 
be good coirounity helpers. Ihese type of activities teach career 
awareness concepts within a real life context for young students. 

Career j^ccorano^ 

During the accanmodation phasef students continue to develop career 
awareness while beginning tc ''use this awareness with their own personal 
growth. They learn the importance of getting along with others and the 
various duties which accompany responsible ccmmuni^ membership. Basic 
instruction in time, money, and measuronent concepts are applied within 
real life contexts during this phase. In addition, knowledge about 
specific occupations and related work habits, attitudes and values merge 
with their evolving personal interests. Students are given more 
experiences with classroom decision-making, while learning to accept the 
consequences of these decisions. 

As an example, an intermediate or middle school teacher might make a 
unit on map reading more meaningful by allowing students to plan a class 
trip. Students would work in groups of three forming a classroom travel 
agency. They would be responsible for planning all phases of a classroom 
tilp to a nearby location. These plans might include: calculations of 
fuel cost,s and travel distances, construction of maps showing travel 
routes, determinations of time schedules, and development of travel 
pranotions to advertise the trip proposal. Each group would present their 
trip ideas to the eiitire class and a majority vote would determine the 
final trip destination. Using the favored group's travel agenda, the 
class would embark on the class trip as a culminating activity. This 
activity would teach students practical life skills while providing them 
general knowledge of the demands of the travel industry and for planning 
family excursions. 

During the exploration phase, students extend their development and 
assesaonent of personal characteristics, attitudes, and interests through 
hands-on experiences within the classroom. Students begin to recognize 
the various contributions of individuals in society, and analyze the 
diverse roles necessary for responsible canmunity membership. Junior high 
school students begin to consider their particular interests, attitudes, 
and needs and how they can be directed toward a meaningful and successful 
adult role. Carefully planned and sequenced exploration activities 
prepare students for the more individualized work experience and job/life 
preparation phase to follow. 

As an example, a middle/junior high school teacher might infuse career 
education concepts into his/her curriculum by transforming the classroom 
into a restaurant. Students would be responsible for all aspects of the 
planning and operation of the restaurant. Pre-opening activities might 
include: determining the restaurant's menu, purchasing the necessary food 
items, setting fair prices for each meal, printing 
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daily itienusr arranging a cxnifortable seating plan, advertising the 
restaurant's opening, and assigning restaurant jobs to ciasanates through 
interviews. On the day the restaurant opens, the students run the 
operation entirely on their own. As in a restaurant, they would seat 
customers, take orders, serve the food, clean tables, calculate meal 
bills, and give change. Ohis type of activity lends itself to endless 
possibilities for relevant life skills instruction while preparing 
students for the upcoming demands of the work experience and job/life 
phase. 

During high school, students begin to actualize their personal 
aspirations and life goals through a work experience progran. Life 
preparation for roost students with mental disabilities will require a 
heavy experiential component. Extensive use of available community 
resources is employed during this phase. Students learn specific 
personal/social and vocational skills fcy working closely with community 
resource people through a variety of available local options, ihese 
options may include traditional work experience within the special 
education curriculum, on the job training programs within the general 
education curriculum, and/or training within local community colleges. 
During the course of this phase, students spend an increasing percentage 
of their time outside of school applying skills which were previously 
learned in class. At the conclusion of the work experience and job/life 
preparation phase, students are better prepared to independently face 
their adult roles in the world of work. 

As students work for various employers, they will become increasingly 
aware of the ways money is earned, spent, and borrowed. With this 
awareness comes an increased need to learn about personal finances. A 
hic^i school teacher may add further relevance to a unit on personal 
finances by transforming their classroom into a lending institution like a 
bank or credit union. A cormittee of five students would establish loan 
standards, limits, interest rates, and collection schedules, ihis 
committee ./ould design loan application forms, conduct loan interviews, 
review past credit records, and determine all loan agreements. Other 
members of the class would be the primary wage earners for hypothetical 
families. Each family would have pce-determined monthly income and 
expense limits. Each head of the family would be responsihie for 
balancing the family budget in '±e face of common monthly dilemmas like an 
automobile accident, a leaky roof, Christmas presents for tlie faniily, 
une5^ct.ed doctor bills, etc. From time to time, it may be necessary for 
each family to consider using the classroom credit union to meet their 
daily needs. Students would shift positions periodically so that everyone 
would have the opportunity to be the loan officer as well as the 
struggling breadwinner. Ohrough this type of learning activity, students 
will experience the realities of living on their own while learning about 
credit. 

Biis section lists several examples of classroom activities or skills 
appropriate for use in each of the previously mentioned career education 
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phases. This listing is intended to stimulate ideas about curriculum 
possibilities rather than to serve as a conprdiensive listing of ideas. 

Career Awareness Kiase 

Rreschool 

1. Self care skills: toiletingr washing hands, ocxnbing hair 

2. Cooperative play and work skills 
3 • Use of good manners 

4. Responsibility for possessions, picking up classrooiif etc. 

5. Personal information: name, address, phone number 

6. Role play family members and community helpers 

1. Introduction to tiine concepts: days, seasons, months, etc, 

8. Verbsd Interac±ions: greeting familiar people, asking questions, 
ani^ering questions 

9. Following verbal directions 

10. Visit cownunity sites 

Primary 

1. Decision-making skills 

2. Role play various feelings, attitudes, occupations 

3. Following school and classrocm rules 

4. Sharing information, ideas, or objects of interest 

5. Listening skills 

6- Working as a group member to solve a problem 

7. Ccramunity experiences: hospital,^ grocery store, post office, farm, 
restaurant, library, fire station, etc. 

8. Differences in consuner/producer roles 

9. Defining siirple career vocabulary 

10. Showing respect for self and others 

11. Grooming skills: clean hair, skin, and teeth 

12. Personal information: name, address, phone, birthdate, city, school, 
teacher, parent's names 

13. Time concepts 

14. Enrtergency information: knowing who and how to call for help 

15. i^areness of costs/rewards associated with work 

Accommodation Phase 

Intermediate 

1. Discuss "good worker" characteristics 

2. Independent working skills and task completion 

3. Follow school ajid classroom rules 

4. Showing a sense of pride and responsibilit/ in one^s work 

5. Following oral or written directions 

6. Verbal interactions: beginning a conversation, speaking clearly, 
getting to the point, looking at the person you are speaking to, 
listening to the other person, asking a question, answering a 
question 

7. Role pl^ examples of self-control, getting along with others, sharing 
and frustration 




8. Define career vocabulary tenns 

9. Conmunity speakers/workers 

10. Discuss various worker roles and responsibilities 

11. Tiine concepts: telling time, calendar information^ schedules 

12. 5V)ney recognition and value/ coin combinations^ making change 

13. Appropriate selection of free time activities 

14. Shows respect for materials^ equipment , property of others 

15. Good grooming skills: clean hair^ body, teeth, clothes 

Exploration Phase 

L^^^^-School/J^^ 

1. Role play problem solving situations, accepting criticism or praise^ 
and other interpersonal relationships 

2. Following oral or written directions 

3. Continue to develop appropriate communication skills 

4. Define occupational vocabulary 

5. Einployer/employee expectations and responsibilities 

6. Interview community workers 

7. Job aptitudes: looking realistically at aoguired skills 

8. Detennine realistic wages for various occupations 

9. Fill out simple job application forms 

10 • I^sk canpletion within a required amount of time 

11. Personal hygiene and cleanliness: daily showers, brush teeth, 
deodorant, clean clothes 

12. Good nutrition: four food groups, food preparation 

13. Inter £>reting tables signs, maps, schedules, directories 

14. Counting money making change writing checks, adding grocery and 
restaurant bills 

15. Community mobility: using the bus, giving dired^ions from one place 
to another 

16. Job shadowing: dii.^<± observation of workers* roles and 
responsibilities 

Work Experience and Jcto/Life Preparation Phase 

Hi^h^Sdhool 

1. Personal finance: saving and checking accounts, uses of bank monty 
cards, family budgeting, loans and credit, pa^^rolls and deductions 

2. Job behaviors: work attendance, honesty on tiie job, getting along 
with co-workers, underst.anding anployer expectations, developing 
positive jet) attitudes, jc±) safety standards 

3. Job sear<± skills: interview techniques, filling out application 
forms, reading classified ads, using a variety of job leads 

4. Purchasing habits: comparative buying techniques, consumer p. .ection 
policies, catalog shopping procedures, paying for public services 

5. Home maintenance: advantages and disadvantages of renting or buying a 
home/apartment, contracts and leases, relations with landlords, 
typical heme appliance mainteianoe schedules, heme safety practices 

6. Family life: adult interrelationships, dating, engagement, marriage, 
separation/divorce, family planning, parenting strategies, coping with 
sickness or death 



1. Conmunity responsibilities: voting, campaign techniques, political 
party membership, registration for the di-aft, jury duty, being a 
responsible neighbor 

8. Transportation: types and uses of available public transportation, 
reading transportation schedules, securing a learner's permit and 
driver's license, auto buying and insurance costs, reading city and 
road maps, plannip • a trip 

9. Personal care: inuivxuiial hygiene and grooming, proper nutrition, 
medical resources, basic first aid procedures 

Bie high school career education curriculum places an ever-increasing 
emphasis on teaching daily living, vocational preparation, social, an 
academic skills in real life settings. High school special class teachers 
are continually challenged to evaluate what and. how they teach in order to 
justify its relevance to the adult needs of their students. Students 
should be taught the social, personal, aiid vocational skills most needed 
by them for future independent living. Whenever possible, this 
instruction should be consistent with the demands of the specific 
community in which they will be living. 

The high school program allows students to participate and apply 
previously learned skills within a real world laboratory - a 
ooramunity-based job site. A comprehensive work experience program is an 
excellent way to prepare special class students for the demands of our 
complex work and community enviroments. OVPically, high school work 
experience programs contain three basic stages: vocational assessment, job 
exploration, and work experience and j<A)/life preparation. 

Vocational Assessment 

In the first stage, vocational assessment data is analyzed to 
determine the abilities and interests of the individual students. When 
vocational assessments have been previously administered by middle or 
junior high school instructors, the special class teacher should use these 
results in planning instructional goals and in establishing appropriate 
job exploration experiences. OVpically, the collection and analysis of 
these assessments are a shared responsibility of special class teachers, 
work experience coordinators, and community resource people. A variety of 
formats may be used to simmarize these vocational assessments. The 
thoughtful analysis of this type of vocational data sets the foundation 
for successful implementation of job e^^Jloration. 

Job Exploration 

The purpose of job exploration is to allow students to learn atx^ut a 
variety of community-based jobs within a controlled envirorment. Students 
typically spend from eight to ten hours per week at a community job site. 
A student will work at a particular site under the direct supervision of a 
site employer or his designee known as a resource person. The resource 
person serves as the student's vocational teacher while the student is in 
the community. The resource person instructs the student about 
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performance of specific work tasks as well as the general requirements and 
specific expectations of a particular job. A student will normally ronain 
at one job site for nine to twelve weeks before being changed to another 
site location. During the course of a given school year^ students may 
explore as mar^ as four different jobs. Students are not paid during 
exploration because the emphasis of their program is on gaining first-hand 
knowledge at a variety of jobs, rather than becoming a competitive worker 
in a speciEic work environment. Where work experience coordinators are 
employed^ the development, supervision, and rotation of work sites is the 
responsibility of the work experience coordinator. Duties are also 
assumed by special class teachers when work experience coordinators are 
not available. Hie duration of an exploration may vary from student to 
student. Seme students will continue exploring various jobs for several 
years while others may be ready for work experience and job/life 
preparation after only a few exploratory experiences. 

Many special class students require additional guidance before and 
after their explorations. This support allows students more time to 
develop readiness for later job exploration training. Often sdiool-based 
job sites are used. Ihe school kitchen, office, building maintenance, and 
other teachers are excellent sources for structured work sites at school. 
In these situations, the special class teacher rather than a work 
experience coordinator, if available, has primary responsibility for the 
development and supervision of these in-school work sites. Special class 
teachers can monitor a student* s progress and often quickly make 
adjustments which pronote student success and learning. Satisfactory 
grwth at these in-school sites signal that the student is now ready to 
meet the demands of further exploration, work experience, or jcto/life 
preparation. 

Work Experience and Job/Life Preparation 

Within work experience, students spend increasingly greater amounts of 
time at a variety o€ vocational options. Ccmmunity employment, general 
vocational education courses, canmunity college vocational programs, or 
vocational programs offered through local state service agencies are some 
of these options. The student is now learning to become a competitive 
employee in a specific work environment. The resource person assumes 
greater responsibility for training the student to perform all the duties 
normally expected by ary employee at that job. Students usually remain in 
job preparation for up to one school year on a part-time basis. Students 
may be paid or not paid, and a specific training agreement must be written 
with all employers. Work experience coordinators would typically handle 
all the details of these training agreements for the special class 
teacher. At the conclusion of this preparation stage, students should be 
able to satisfy the basic requirements and jcto e:$)ectations of most 
employers. A conprehensive work experience program provides students with 
meaningful vocational assesanents, planned job exploration, and specific 
job/life preparation. 

Evaluation of Work Experience Programs 

The successful work experience program uses regular assessments of 
each job site as a means of developing appropriate related classroom 
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instruction which meets the individual student's onployiiient and daily 
living needs. Evaluations include periodic rating by oiiplcyers of the 
students' vocatioral and social skills as observed while they are on the 
job as well as grading of weekly classrocm assignments related to the 
job. This type of evaluation can assist employers by describing the 
critical bdiaviors they should be observing of our students while they are 
at work. These evaluations also provide students with valuable feedback 
about their job performance. Biis feedback can be readily translated into 
specific improvement objectives and related classrocm instruction. 

In addition to the evaluation completed by employers, students 
complete weekly vocational assignments from their special class teachers 
while they are on the job. The special class teacher designs these 
assignments to improve a student's academic skills through application of 
a skill in a practical setting at work cc to strengthen vocational skills 
previously studied in class. Students are responsible for these 
assignments and often must consult with their resource person in order to 
complete them. 

Grading procedures for the work experience program usually ccxnbine the 
employer's rating of a student with the teacher's assessni^ent of the • 
students' weekly assignments. The continuous evaluation by employers, 
work experience coordinators, and teachers is important for the effective 
management and improvement of exploration. 

In Will (1984) "transition", as defined by the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services (OSERS) "...is an outcome-oriented 
process encompassing a broad array of services and experiences that lead 
to employment. Transition is a period that includes high school, the 
point of graduation, additional post-secondary education or adult 
services, and the initial years in employment" (p. 1) . 

Will further noted ''hat, "the transition from school to working life 
calls for a range of choices about career cations, living arranganents, 
social life, and economic goals that often have lifelong consequences. 
For individuals with disabilities, this trarisition is often made even more 
difficult by limitations that can be imposed by others' perceptions of 
disability and by the ocxnplex array bf services that are intended to 
assist adult adjustment" (p. 7). 

Ihe model for transition generated by OSERS includes three strategies 
designed to ensure a broad array of services for all students leaving 
special education programs. The first strategy leading from school to 
employment includes those generic services available to disabled and 
nondisabled persons in the ocxnmunity. As Will noted, "individuals making 
the transition in this way rely on their own resources or those generally 
available to all citizens locating and taking advantage of work 
opportunities without using special disability servicer," (p. 3). Special 
education students requiring no support or follow-up after graduation may 
be included in thib category. Services provided through the conmunity 
college, vocational technical school, or j<±) service are also included in 
this strategy. 
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Time limited services characterize the second delivery strategy. This 
pathway consists of temporary or time limited services such as the type 
which vocational rehabilitation or vocational technical training programs 
can provide. Utilization of this strategy is ^nerally restricted to 
individuals capable of making it on their own after services are 
cciipleted. Will stated that "vocational rdiabilitation offers perhaps the 
best known of the time limited services. Individuals with anployment 
related disabilities qualify for services if there is a reasonable 
expectation of employroent at the close of services. Once accepted^ the 
progrciii allows for a flexible use of funds to provide whatever support is 
needed fcy the individual to enter or re-enter the work force" (p. 4) . 

Transition with ongoing services is the third strategy identified in 
the OSER'S model. A service delivery model that facilitates ocxnpetitive 
employment^ such as supported anployment, would be included in this 
category. This strategy is designed to serve students with more severe 
disabilities who have typically not received sufficient employment 
training at a post-secondary level. 

Halpern (1985) described a non- vocational dimension which shares equal 
significance with vocational emphasis of the OSER's model. Halpern 
included two additional components, residential/enviroiment and 
social/interpersonal networks, within the transition model. Employment, 
residential/enviroment, and social/ interpersonal networks form the means 
through which successful canmunity adjustment can best be reached. 

Ihe Individual Transition Planning Procedure 

To effectively plan for the transition or movonent of a student with 
disabilities from school to the appropriate adult services requires* 
interagency coordination beginning at the secondary school level. 

An individual transition plan (ITP) should be designed to facilitate 
the coordination of secondary and post secondary programming for students 
with disabilities. The planning procedure would begin with the 
development of a student-specific plan drafted three to four years prior 
to graduation and updated at regularly scheduled intervals. Interagency 
participation in the developnuent of goals and identification of services 
would facilitate jdD placement and ensure ccxnmunity integration following 
graduation. 

Vocational, residential, social, recreational, transportation and 
related needs should be addressed within the individual transition plan. 
Optimally, the planning team should include the student, parents or 
guardian, residential service providers, special education staff, 
vocational rehabilitation counselor, and a representative from service 
funding agencies such as social services. 

In summary, the transition process is a complex procedure for ensuring 
the availability of quality service options to persons with disabilities. 
It requires effective prograraning within secondary education, 
participation and cooperation from parents, educators, and adult service 
providers. Each of' these criteria must be in place to assure the 
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establishment and maintenance of a quality life within the cx)tnmunity for 
persons with disabilities. 



SUM^RRY 

Ihis chapter describes the critical issues concerning the developn^ent 
and implementation of career education programming within classrocms for 
students with mental disabilities. A comprehensive definition for career 
education and various reasons for including it within the special 
education curriculum are discussed early within this chapter. Nextf two 
curriculum models for delivering career education programs are reviewed. 
Contemporary thought supports the infusion of daily living and 
social/personal developnent objectives with vocational training and 
guidance into the special education curriculum. 

A sequential career education program is outlined using four 
instructional phases: career awareness (preschool-adulthood) ^ career 
accommodation (grade 4 - adulthood) f career e3?)loration (grade 6 - 
adulthood) 9 work experience and job/life preparation (grade 10 - 
adulthood). Several teacher recommended classroon activities are listed 
according to their career education phase as examples of appropriate 
topics for instruction with special education students. High school work 
experience programming is described throu^ three stages: assessment^ job 
exploration, and work es^jerience and job/life preparation. Evaluation 
issues of work experience programs are briefly discussed. !Iliis chapter 
concludes by describing the type of transitional planning necessary to 
complete a successful career education program. 
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This book focuses on the education of handicapped individuals^ the 
nature of handicapping conditions^ and the infusion of career 
education into the total curriculum. The authors suggest daily living 
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school, familYf and conmunity relationships are discussed. 
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ElSLentery^aas^^ ' DenverVoor~Iov¥'pi^^ ConpinyT^ 
Clark focuses on four major elonents to include in career education: 
1) values, attitudes, and habits, 2) human relationships, 3) 
occupational information, and 4) acquisition of job and daily living 
skills. Qark suggests goal/objective statements, activities, and 
materials to use with primary (K-3) and intermediate (4-6) students. 
Ihe book provides suggestions for implementing career education 
programming for the handicapped. 
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§^f^jL?3i§§-fPJ„te^ need,; learners. 
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This book provides es^^erienced and future educators with a usable 
resource for the total instruction of special nepds populations in the 
80 •s. The text provides a variety of approaches that have been 
structured and proven successful with handicapped students. Chapter 
18 deals specifically with career development and life skills 
preparation. 
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OVERVIEW 



AS instructors and professionals working with students who have mental 
disabilities, we have the common goal of helping these students reach 
their fullest potential, throughout the educational careers of such 
students, we have an ethical obligation as educators to teach skills that 
will enable these students to be self --directed, productive, and capable of 
contributing to society. In an age that favors independence and the right 
to be "different", we refocus slightly with these students, wanting them 
both to be independent and to be able to "blend in" with society, so that 
their differences are not so evident. 

The ways to accomplish these objectives are varied. Uie purpose of 
this chapter is to discuss the use of community resources as a teaching 
strategy that supplements or replaces classroon-based instruction. For 
the teacher who routinely utilizes this teaching technique, the 
considerations and procedures discussed here will be somewhat feniiliar. 
For those teachers contemplating the use of canmunity-based ir.otruction, a 
basic understanding of the groundwork that needs to be done prior to 
implementing activities will be provided along with a discussion of the 
potential benefits and positive attributes of these teaching techniques. 

Perhaps the most important point to stress is that utilization of 
cOTimunity-based instruction wild enhance student learning. The assumption 
that students who have mental disabilities can generalize skills on their 
own without training to do so is simply not valid. Instruction will be 
more relevant and critical when the student is employing the skills being 
taught in the environnent where th^ are needed. To see a film about the 
procedure of mailing a package might be entertaining and even interesting, 
but to go to the Post Office with a package and experience what it is like 
to mail the package has a much greater imEact on the student. The 
learning taking place is active, not passive; the task at hand is a series 
of physical activities that the student progresses through, not an 
isolated image cast onto a screen; and the activity is taking place in the 
real world where it will be needed and not in a classroan where that skill 
is not expected to be used. The activity itself becanes a combination of 
isolated skills that are asked to be executed all at once, therefore, 
each individual skill is infused with meaning. 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In exploring the concept "utilizing community resources" three basic 
considerations surface. Ihese considerations have often become roadblocks 
to the active integration of community resources into curricular 
activities for students with mental disabilities. 

The first consideration relates to the definition of the term itself. 
Schools most frequently involve conmunity resources through a field trip 
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activity* V/henever a group of students is scheduled outside of the school 
building for a school--r elated activity^ that activity usually is tenned a 
field trip. Field trips have historically been used for purposes such as: 
for elementary school children to visit conmunity agencies such as the 
fire station, police station, or grocery store; for elonentary and 
intermediate students to view cultural events such as a dance tour group; 
or for an occasional special activity on the secondary level, usually 
related to a sporting event* Bie field trip experience is viewed by many 
as a day in which an entire class will leave school work behind and have 
scxne fun. To the degree that this interpretation of field trips is valid 
and to the degree that field trips are considered a special event or 
activity in which specific competencies do not need to be identified for 
each student, it then becomes difficult to defend the consistent use of 
conmunity resources for instructional purposes. If the conmunity is not 
viewed as a learning center, then there is no need to schedule, on a 
frequent, longitudinal, and consistent basis, activities which will 
effectively utilize ccxnmunity resources. However, a central premise of 
this chapter is that field trips as traditionally constituted do not 
represent appropriate modes for community resource usage. 

A second basic consideration is that of organizing and scheduling 
student participation in ocramunit/ activities and community participation 
in the school. Resource room or SCIN teachers, who frequently integrate 
studenrs with mental disabilities into regular programs, have a 
challenging responsibility in order to: identify a block of time in which 
students can be freed from assigned classes to leave the school building; 
assist students in ccmpleting assignments after or in advance of the 
oommunitY activity; recruit teachers to be responsible for students 
assigned to the special classroom but not involved with the conmunity 
activity; and contact community personnel, return phone calls, and 
cottnunicate with school administration. Organizing and scheduling 
ocanmunity resources for instructional purposes is not a simple process but 
requires the cx)operation and involvenv.nt of many. 

A yiird basic consideration may bt, a major obstacle for many school 
districts, ^is consideration involves school budgets. Local districts 
may find it difficult, if not impossible, for a teacher to spend more than 
an allocated amount of finds each year. If expenses are not projected and 
approved for catanunity activities prior to the beginning of tlie school 
year, requer.ts whicii require any substantial cost for such activities, are 
frequently denied by school acininistration. Such costs might be for 
transports' cion/mileage reimbursement, speakers* fees, Iculators, watches 
with alarms, meals at restaurants, grocery items, cleuiujig supplies^ 
enployer incentives, tickets for cultural or sporting events, or 
reinforoers for behavior modification programs. If the cost of a 
community-based activity is prohibitive, the activity itself m^ be 
ca,nceled without searching for alternatives. 

The three considerations, (a) definition of the term, (b) organizing 
and scheduling, and (c) finances, are not the only factors involved with 
the successful integration and utilization of conmunity resources within 
functional curricL^lum models. Each school district has and will have 
unique concerns to address, yet all of the above are conmon to programs 
serving students with mental disabilities. 



Many rationales can iDe invited to defend tho utilization of conmunity 
resources in the education of students with mental disabilities. Key 
reasons for such usage include the following: 

1. Instructional activities which are conununity-based are highly 
ccmpatible with major teaching precepts associated with 
instruction for students with mental disabilities. Students 
learn more efficiently ty doing rather than seeing* This type of 
instructional approach is concretef "hands-on", repetitive, and 
functional. Simply exposing students to community envirorxnents 
does not insure skill acquisition. Rather, the learning 
environment is active. As FOrd and Hirenda (1984) stated, 
ccxnmunity-based instruction is individualized to meet specific 
student needs and natural environmental and social cues are used 
to acquire and maintain skills. 

2. Performance objectives can be easily identified through 
dDservation of the activity. For example, the task of grocery 
shopping, when analyzed, can be identified as a cluster of 
separate educational competencies. These competencies can be 
taught in the community and measured through direct observation 
of the student performing the activity. !lhese performance 
objectives can easily become components of the long-range goals 
identified in an lEP. If the long-range goal is for example 
related to improvement in math skills, functional math skills can 
be taught in the enviroment where they are used, such as a 
grocery store. Performance criterion becomes the student's 
ability to use money skills to make a purchase independently 
progress is easily measured through data gathered from observing 
the student make the purchase; and, instruction is documented 
through data showing successful student performance in the 
objective of using money to make a purchase. 

3. CcnuTiUnity-based instruction is functional because the activities 
and environments are those which students encounter and 
participate in as community members. Skills taught in ccmmrnity 
environments should be relevant and meaningful to the student 
using the skill. Academic skills such as identifying the value 
of coins can offer iiannediate feedback to xhe student purchasing 
items in a store. Skills such money values are functional 
because they apply directly to eryday life occurrences. 

4. Instructional activities, situations, and materials which are 
concrete, rather than abstract, are more successfully used to 
teach skills to students with handicaps. It is recognized *-hat 
students witli special needs tend to be global learners, needing 
as many concrete examples from real life as possible to learn. 
What can be more concrete than actual experiences within the 
environments chosen for living, working, and playing? 
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Perhaps a mcx3if ication of the existing approach to mainstreaming 
needs to be considered. Mainstreaming efforts in the past have 
been based on the concept that jtiysical placement of children 
with disabilities in regular classrooms will: (a) result in 
increased and more positive social interactions between children 
with handicaps and their nonhiandicapped peers, (b) lead to 
increased social acceptance and decreased social rejection, and 
(c) result in children with handicaps modeling the socially 
appropriate behaviors of their nonhandicapped peers (Gresham, 
1984) . However, it is important to note that a student can 
pl^sically be glaffd without being integrated either 
instructionally or" socially. As Gresham (1984) has indicated, 
for the most part children with disabilities do not become better 
accepted and less rejected, interact more positively, nor derive 
beneficial modeling effects simply as a result of physical 
placement in regular classrooms. In addition, the least 
restrictive environment for many students with disabilities might 
not be a regular education classroom, but rather an integrated 
community setting which is the living enviroment in which 
students with mental disabilities will be expected to perform 
a^)propriately. therefore, the ccmn;unity is the natural, 
environment in which to integrate. Stainback, Stainback, 
Cburtnage, and Jaben (1985) proposed that if the academic and/or 
social needs of some students are not being met in the school 
environment, we should work to modify the environment to meet 
their needs. Perhaps the first modification needed is to 
consider an alternative view of integrating. Biat view is to 
integrate students into life through utilizing community 
resources for instructiorT rather than by integrating only into 
regular education classrooms. 

Over the years special educators have identified an instructional 
need common to many students with mental disabilities. This need 
is to improve personal/interpersonal social skills, and this need 
is often accelerated by a student* s continued failure in 
traditional academic tasks. Gresham (1984) found that students 
who are typically confronted with tasks on which they likely will 
fail may choose to withdraw (give up) or act out (become behavior 
problems). However, success and repeated success, as internalized 
by the student, heightens self-esteem and reduces inappropriate 
behaviors. If performance accomplishments provide a strong basis 
for building a student's self-esteem, then teachers should 
actively schedule opportunities for successful student 
performance in environments which are relevant to the student. 
Ccmmuni^tion-based instruction provides a natural learning 
environment for students to apply difficult academic skills to 
relevant life tasks, thereby alla-;ing the students to experience 
academic success. Otiis academic success, internalized the 
student, ii^proves self-esteem, a more positive image of his or 
her self wosrth and capabiliti.es. At the same time, coamtunity 
settings prcv-ide opportunities not only for modeling and 
rehearsing of appropriate behaviors but for instant feedback 
and/or reinforcement from natural environmental cues such as 



interactions with cxxnmunity workers and consumers. If a 
student's lEP goal is "to improve social skills", what better way 
than in an integrated community enviroment where appropriate 
social skills can be taught by the teacher and demonstrated by 
the student while interacting with community members. 

Because students learn through repetition and a variety of 
teaching techniques, community-based instruction provides a 
unique learning environment. It is motivating yet repetitive for 
targeted academic skills which have been introduced or reinforced 
in the classroom. It is crucial to camiunicate, especially with 
parents, that arademic skills can be, and are, taught outside of 
the cdassrocm as weETas inside the school building. When 
parents stress that acadgnic objectives be included in their 
child's lEP, it is necessary that the teacher demonstrate how an 
activity, which is not taking place in the traditional sense such 
as at a desk using a workbook, can be teaching academic skills. 
Reading objectives can be taught in a post office or retail 
store. Mathematics, written language, and social skills can be 
taught simultaneously at a grocery store. Personal and 
interpersonal social skills targeted in an lEP can be taught at a 
job exploration site (see Appendix) . !Ihe nunber of possibilities 
is substantial and this potential to es^nd the learning 
environment for students should be thoroughly explored with 
parents. 

Students are motivated to learn because they see through 
first-hand experiences why the s'-ill is important to have. Skill 
growth in all academic areas, oi 1 grade levels, can be 
measured in students who have been motivated to learn through 
their participation in community-based activities. This can be 
illustrated by sharing a few observations made by an Iowa 
secondary special education teacher at the conclusion of the 
first semester of a canmunity-based career exploratrion program. 
She shared that, through first-hand e}$)eriences, the students: 

a. Learned the importance of punctuality. 

b. Learned that initiative and ambition are necessary to get 
and keep a job. 

c. Learned that they must ask questions wh^le on a job site in 
order to receive full benefit from the experience. 

d. Learned that it costs money to drive long distances to work 
and to go to a restaurant. 

e. Were beginning to be aware of the importance of interview 
techniques and why speech and communication skills are so 
important to learn while in high school. 

f . Became aware of why a writing and/or spelling deficit can be 
a handicap. 




g. Learned that cxxnplaining about school and personal problons 
is not acceptable during work hours. 

9. A final point to be made concerning the utilization of 

caffnunity-based is that follow-up studies of graduates from 
special education programs for students with mild mental 
disabilities have shown a very low percentage emplcyed^ and those 
that are employed are primarily underemployed. Wehman^ Kregal, 
and Barcus (1985) stated that unemployment rates of 50% to 75% 
are becoming common throughout the country and are clearly, 
unacceptable. Madeline Will, Assistant Secretary for Si?ecial 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, identified competitive 
employment of young adults with mental disabilities as a major 
federal priority. In addition, a study by Hanley-Maxwell, Pusch, 
Chadsey^Rusch, and Renzaglia (1986) examined reported factors 
contributing to job terminations of persons with disabilities. 
Hie/ found more individuals lost their jobs due to social reascrs 
than for nonsocial reasons. More than 80?. of the 51 terminations 
studied indicated problems in tir -ea. For these reasons, 
consistent and intensive communi ^ased instruction, which 
includes social and car ei.-r/ vocational skill training, is 
necessary in order for siiudents with mental disabilities to 
gradiBte with entry level skills enabling them to participate 
independently and productively at the side of nonhandicapped 
graduates. 



BEST ERACTICES 

Public relations play a major role in any school program which 
utilizes conmunity resources. The positive imaoc a school program has 
depends on its articulation of a skill-oriented functional program, the 
support of the school administration and staff, the active participation 
and suE^rt of the parents, and the understanding and support of CCTionanity 
members. 

Ihe philosopiiy, goals, and structure of community-based instruction 
must be well-organized, soundly-based, and in writing*. It is not 
necessary to write a curriculum but rather a proposal which includes 
specific objectives, a rationale, anticipated outcomes, and measurement 
procedures. By developing precise program descriptions and rationale, 
educators increase the probability that their requests for adn.. ustrative 
support will be considered seriously. Hamre-Nietupski, Nietupski, Bates, 
and Maurer (1982) stated that when educators can demonstrate that 
community training is essential to the provision of an appropriate 
education, and that it involves a structured data^-based instructioi-al 
focus, administrators may be more likely to increase the priority for 
funding such instructional activities. 

Ihe student's lEP is the critical component for providing 
ccmmunity-based instruction. Student needs which will be addressed in 
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cx)inrauni1^-based activities should be identified by the staffing team and 
stated on the student's lEP. The rationale for all tasks should be 
understood by parents, administrators, students, and instruc±ors. Parents 
and others need to understand that the reason for the trip to the grocery 
store is not just to see the apples arrive on the morning truck* 
Nonschool instruction should not be construed as a field trip. Brown, 
Nisbet, Ford, Sveet, Shiraga, York, and Loomis (1983) nc'ed that it should 
be accompanied by the same kinds and degrees of individually meaningful 
instructional objectives, clearly delineated teaching and measurement 
strategies, and functional instructional materials vital to all quality 
instruction. The educational goal of an activity at a grocery store might 
be for the child to buLld skills in identifying letters of the alphabet or 
call words on aisle markers, counting coins to pay for grocery items, 
locating grocery items from a written list using reading skills, or using 
math skills to do ocnnparison shopping. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the more knowledgeable the public in 
general is about the program the more cooperative it will be. In 
addition, the more frequently students and staff are in the public eye, 
the more understanding and accepting the public will be of community-based 
school activities. It is not necessary that a business owner give 
permission for students to participate in a learning activity within his 
or her store, but it is helpful for staff to explain the goals of the 
activity, what the students will be doing, and what is e:5)ected of them 
while in his or her place of b»Asiness. For example, if students are given 
a shopping list and expected to locate items independently, store 
employees might need to be told not to volunteer assistance unless the 
student requests it. it is also important for store personnel to know who 
the individual is with the clip board, taking notes on student behavior 
while hiding behind shelves so as not to be seen by students. 

Support of canraunity-based education can be solicited through meetings 
with service organizations such as the Kiwanis, Lions, or Jaycees, and 
through the Chamber of Conraerce. Volunteering time to speak at their 
breakfast or dinner meetings will bring the school program to the 
attention of a number of business persons in the ccramunity. Through these 
meetings, not only will business persons become aware of elementary and 
intermediate ccmmunity-based activities, but also contacts will be 
established for secondary programming in career exploration and work 
experience. 

A part of public relations is that of advertising student activities. 
First, students at all grade levels can use their organizational and 
writing skills to request services from community members, to communicate 
upcoming activities, or to write thank you letters after an activity is 
OOTipleted. Second, a program that is longitudinal and involves community 
resources should be advertised through a public relations brochure. This 
brochure can be used as an introduction to business personnel, as a 
ccmmunication with parents, or as a source of information to interest 
others. Third, well written articles printed in the local newspaper give 
credit to ccmmunity businesses and members who have been participating in 
the education of the student. These articles are a means of saying "thank 
you" as well as good advertising for both the school and the business. 
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For example^ businesses which have been working throughout the school year 
in a job shadowing program can be highlighted in a glowing article 
including pictures of business members and students working together. 
Business persons participating in Experience Based Career Education (ebCE) 
can be honored at an end-of-the-year luncheon and given certificates of 
recognition for their participation in the program. 

Sdieduling 

When utilizing community resources for curricular instruction it is 
inportant that activities be scheduled f requ ently and insistently. The 
frequency of canmunity-based instruct-ion wiTl^depend on tKeT3entif ied 
needs of the students. Ideally, at least one activity should be planned 
weekly. A unit approach may require daily participation for a designated 
period of time. By planning ccxnmunity-based activities on a consistent 
basis, the attitude of "this is just another field trip" will not exist. 
Students will develop a more serious attitude and associate the activity 
with the teaching-learning dichotoiry just as they would activities 
implemented within the classroom. To prcmote this attitude, 
canmunity-based instruction should, in addition to being frequent and 
consistent, be provided on all grade levels. 

Scheduling students to leave the school building for a block of time 
involves not only the student's class schedule but the schedule of 
teachers and support staff. It is less complicated to plan for 
community-based activities if the student is receiving instruction in a 
self-contained or SCIN instructional program than it is to plan fcr 
ocxnmunity-based instruction for students receiving support from a resource 
room program. Ihe difficulties in scheduling include locating .ij 
sufficient block of time for the student or group of students to leave the 
building, complete a specific activity, and return to the building. 

In response to the inherent scheduling concerns, there are a number of 
possible solutions. For elementary students, just as art, music, and 
physical education are scheduled, so should ocxranunity-based instruction. 
A fixed schedule of special activities prcmotes structure and 
dependability for the student, and again reinforces the idea that this is 
learning time and not playing time. This is much easier for a SCX: 
teacher, but can be managed by the SCIN or resource teacher if the 
schedule is well planned and stable. A reliable schedule will eliminate 
any surprises as students and other teaching staff will realize that, for 
example, each Tuesday and Thursday from 1;45 to 2:45 instruction will take 
place outside of the school building. 

For secondary students, advance scheduling procedures can be 
effectively utilized. If scheduling takes place in early Spring, students 
could be given a block of time, usually two class periods in length, for 
community-based education. For the sake of record management, this block 
of time can be identified as two s^^uiate course titles, but can be 
managed within one ocxmnon, broad educational goal. For example, a two 
hour block of time can be credited with a reading requirement and an 
elective by including the specific goals of the reading required course 
within ccmmunity-based activities and try providing an elective which might 
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be entitled "Career Awareness" or "Conraunity Relationships". If students 
cannot be scheduled for a two hour block of time with one teacher, then 
that block of time might be found by scheduling community-based activities 
around lunch hours, recesses, study halls, or the last period of the day. 

If a student needs to be released from another assigned class, the 
special education teacher might offer to team teach by including regular 
education students with special education students scheduled for 
caranunity-based instruction. By team teaching with regular education 
teachers, special education teachers can free up time to o^t out in the 
camunity in exchange for taking extra students at another time. Team 
teaching also allows regular education students to receive the benefits of 
community-based instruction just as special education students receive. 

fJhen a student is asked to be excused from a regular education course 
for a particular class period or time, it is suggested that the student 
canplete in advance the work that will be missed and that the special 
education teacher volunteer to ensure that the student completes the 
assignment. This will reinforce the in^rtance of the regular class and 
the necessity to be responsible for completing required assigments, as 
well as promoting good public relations with other school staff. 

gtaff ^Sugport 

To accomplish ccxnmunity-based instruction, it will take time to do 
such things as planning the activity, making contacts with ccmmunity 
resource people, and teaching, supervising, or evaluating student 
performance, through a cooperative effort from school staff members, 
conmunity activities can be planned and implemented with minimal time 
constraints; For example, a team made up of adrtiinistrators, guidance 
counselors, parents, consultants, support staff, or other teachers can 
share the responsibilities of planning by offering to make 0ione calls, 
make site visits, alter student schedules, transport students, substitute 
teach, and identify instructional objectives. Tfeam members may also 
include support staff such as language clinicians, occupational 
therapists, or physical therapists. Integrated therapy services in 
ccxnmunity-based activities not only teach the skill in the student's 
natural environment, but also provide additional support staff for 
managing and supervising students. Since there never seons to be enough 
time during the school day to get everything done, especially when the 
activity involves getting out of the school building, it is beneficial to 
become an organized team when planning the use of caranunity resources. 

In addition to participation from school staff, parents and senior 
citizens are often a rich resource of advice, service, and support. Our 
senior citizen population, with its years of service to the ocmnunity and 
expertise in various occupations, can be a valuable resource to use in 
community-based activities. Senior citizens may offer to be tutors, group 
supervisors, lecturers, demonstrators, role models, counselors, or may 
offer to provide a service which they have a particular skill in. Parents 
are an additional potential resource of knowledge, opinions, support, and 
assistance. Involving parents with transportation, supervision, and 
coordination activities encourages active participation of family members 
and opens lines of communication between hcsne and school. 
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Another source of support to the special education teacher can be 
found through student peers. General education students from English 
classes, for example, might be able to receive credit to do clerical work, 
such as typing, organizing, planning, and filing for the special education 
department involved with community-based education. In addition, peer 
tutors, with teacher supervision, can be given credit to work with 
students on a one-to-one basis while the special education teacher takes 
other students out of the building for canmunity experiences. 

For the teacher serving multicategorical programs in smaller schools, 
it may be a reality that the teacher will havL to shoulder the 
responsibility of implementing activities* Wbrking fran the lEP and 
designating a limited amount of time for conmunity-based activities may be 
a necessity. However, with planning and careful scheduling, activities 
can be pursued. In smaller school districts, a limited nunber of students 
will have learning needs which should be met in community-based 
activities. In addition, students requiring canmunity-based instruction 
frequently are assigned a greater amount of time daily in special 
E)rogranitdng; therefore, it is probable that the n'onber of regular class 
assignments micsed will be minimal. A most critical consideration 
pertains to adnninistrative support and parent involvement in creating the 
lEP as the basis for implementing community-based instruction. 

Cost 

Financial considerations involved with planning cutimunity-based 
activities mi^t include the cost of transportation, instructional 
supplies, or speaker's fees. In transporting students to and from 
activities, the least expensive modes are for students to walk to the 
instructional enviroment, or to elicit volunteers from parent groups or 
from community organizations to transport students. Students might be 
transported by school car or by the school bus systan which could drop off 
or pick up students while maintaining the established school bus route. 
Other staff might pick up students while making other school- related 
contacts in the canmunity. Students who drive might be able to car pool 
together and share the cost of gas. This needs to be approved by the 
school' adnninistration and parents of students involved. 

The cost of instructional supplies is dependent upon the activity the 
student is scheduled to perform. For example, if a student is to locate 
items on a grocery list, purchase the items, and make the meal then the 
activity will become costly. However, if a student locates the items from 
a staff member's shopping list and uses the staff person's money to make 
the purchase, the expense is not the school's. Bie cost of purchases can 
be offset by allowing students to shop for parents, teachers, or persons 
confined to their hemes, with monies provided by these individuals. If 
nonconsumable instructional supplies are needed, such as a cash register 
or a calculator, service organizations and local businesses often welccme 
requests for donations. Hamre-Nietupski et al. (1982) agreed that 
material costs can be offset a great deal simply by realigning purchase 
priorities. Within the same materials budget for each classroom, more 
functional items from office supply catalogs may result in considerable 
savings. Kitchen, laundry, and recreational items do not necea^arily need 
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to be purchased. In some cx)mmuiiitiesr parents of students and staff 
members have made their hones available for instruction. An advantage of 
community-based instruction is th.^t materials are naturally available and 
free of che^ge (e.g.r different clocks in stores^ stop signs on street 
corners, in/out signs on doors, different color and size cans in grocery 
stores, as well as the free facilities and materials of public parks and 
libraries) • 

Inviting community members to be guest lecturers usually does not 
involve a speaker's fee. However, if it should, this fee could be 
considered instructional and cone out of the weighted dollars generated by 
the students. Through identification of program philosophy, objectives, 
anticipated outcomes and measurement procedures, as suggested earlier, it 
is likely that adnninistration will give support to necessary expenses 
involved with community-based instruction. If the purpose of uie 
conmunity-based activity is to meet goals identified in student lEPs, 
there should be little if any objection by administration to purchases 
needed to meet educational goals. 

Data 

Recordkeeping and accountability go hand in hand. Because the 
activities planned for outside of the classroom often are measured through 
observation rather than paper-pencil tests, data need to be kept to 
identify student growth and student needs. The activity should be task or 
competency analyzed. Student performance measured through these tasks or 
competencies should be recorded consistently. The recordkeeping system 
for shopping at Target, for example, might include a list of activities 
programmed for including items to be located and purchased. Data gathered 
could identify the number of items located, the degree of assistance the 
student needed, the amount of money calculated to rriake the purchase (s), 
the amount of time spent shopping^, and the student's performance relating 
with consumers and store personnel. Data gathered weekly could ha charted 
and analyzed to show on-going studc I growth and instructional needs. An 
accurate and workable recordkeeping system provides a method of 
accountability to the parents, the administration, and the student. 



SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter is to support the utilization of oanmunity 
resources in teaching strategies. This common sense approach to 
instruction is by no means easy or simplistic. The teacher who 
successfully utilizes community-based instruction must invest time and 
energy in preparation and organization that workbooks and ditto sheets do 
not require. Additi.onally, the teacher who routinely uses out-of-class 
instruction will have to invest time in justifying this teaching approach 
to colleagues, parents, and students. A oimoniy voiced reaction to 
proposals to adopt community-based instruction is that, while such a 
proposal is an excellent idea on paper, the realities of implementation 
are that ocxnprehensive preparation and planning are required. 
Hamre-Nietupski et al. (1982) aptly noted that problems do arise, but 
rather than allcv?ing administrative, financial, logistic, and other 
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factors to prevent development of a cominunity-based educational model r 
carefully analyzing and seeking solutions to such potential problems is 
worth the effort* 

Teaching in a coranunity-based setting can create an extremely rich 
learning envirorinent for students with mild mental disabilities. It is a 
practical approach to instruction that takes the student into his or her 
living enviroment and provides an opportunity for the student to practice 
the skills that will be needed in order to perform at an independent 
level. To state it very basically, it is a w^ to teach students skills 
they need to know in the environnents where they need to know them. 
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APPENDIX A 
Secondary Level Activities 



CURRICULUM AREA: Vocati^qnal/S^^ 



lEP OB»JECTW]^; ^?5NnpR;roG^T^ : 

1. To indepenc3ently arrive at Ihere would be different alternatives 
work site on time for 20 to choose fron: 

consecutive training days. 1. Meet the student at the designated 

site and chart time. 

2. Have the student call school upon 
arrival at site and chart time. 

3. Have the student clock in at the 
work site and check the time card 
once a week. 

4. Communicate with co-workers. 



To remain on- task for a 1. Teacher could directly monitor and 

designated time. chart. 

2. Have the student use an alarm watch 
and work until the alarm goes off. 

3. Supervise oc-worker advocates as 
they record the need to give 
pronpts and reminders; and report 
this information to the teacher. 



3. Tb request more work when 1. Teacher could directly monitor, 
one task is completed. 2. Student can chart him/herself using 

a card to mark the number of times 
requests were made and the employer 
can initial these notations. 
3. Teacher can communicate with the 
business supervisor on a sdieduled 
basis (weekly or daily as needed) . 



CONSIDERATIONS; Monitoring Techniques 
Staff Involvement 
Program Mahag^ent 
Data Collection 
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APPENDIX B 



lEP CBJECriVES: Intermediate and Secondary Levels 



Language Use a parent's hone and knowledge for a special cooking 
Arts;" project such as making holiday baked goods* 

Visit the local library for story hour* Read to the 
children and interact appropriately with young children* 

Use reading skills to read shop manuals in an auto mechanics 
office* 

Invite a local writer and naturalist to the school as a 
special guest lecturer. Advertise in the local oaper 
through well-written articles and photogra^iis* 

Plan and implement a baby shower or other social event. 

Read about the impact of drugs on the body, invite a 
recovering alcoholic to share the emotional and physical 
results of addiction and write an article sutimarizing the 
impact. 

When reading about ecology and pollution, visit local fields 
and streams, observe, research, and write about causes and 
cures. 

Science; Recruit community "experts" to teach kite making and kite 
flying. 

Conduct model car building sessions. 

Soci al Visit a supermarket or department store to view the process 

Studi^es: of receiving, pricing, and shelving merchandise. 

Visit the local law enforcement building to be introduced to 
the procedures involved after an arrest is made. 



Social Organize Big Brother/Big Sister programs, teaming kids with 

SkjjTls; alcohol or drug related behavior problems with students with 

special needs. 

Invite businessmen into the classroom to discuss acceptable 
and unacceptable job-related social skills. 

Develop interpersonal skills through relating to customers 
as a checkout clerk in a grocery store. 
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APPENDIX C 
Intermediate Level Activities 



iRea^^^^^ iMathanatics IWritten Language I Social Skills 

I I I ^.^^ 

lEP CBJECPIVES: iTo read and iTo count out iFran a recipe lAsk clerks for 

lf9llow a grocery I correct change Iprint a grocery [assistance. 

Ilist to purchase Ito make Hist of 5 or I 

{necessary items. [purchases less Imore itans I 

I I than $1.00. I without I 

I I I assistance. I 



NOTE: 1. One community resource, sudi as a grocery store, could be used to teach 
specific skills. 

2. The activity could begin with in-school instruction and continue into 
the grocery store. 

3. Activities at the grocery store are goal oriented and purposeful. 
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ANNOTRTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Ccmnunity Awareness Program Evaluation Report 1971-1972, Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 

In order to increase community awareness on the part of 270 inner city 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) pupils (primary through high school) r 
pilot funds were provided by the Elementary Education and Secondary 
Education Act Title VI to explore the city on monthly field trips 
related to school work. Evaluation was by means of a cocnmunity 
awareness test also given to a similar inner city EMR group and a 
middle class outer city EMR group. Primary and elementary pipils in 
the progrem scored significantly hi^er than their inner city peers 
and as high as outer city pupils. Inner city junior and senior high 
students did not increase their community awareness according to test 
scores. Ninety-four percent of the 18 teachers in the pcogran 
reported that the field trips contributed to the student's education. 

^JS^^ience^BasedjG^ DisaWLed: Resour^^ 

cintral Coinmunity CollegeT" 
The first setting provides e35)lanations of experience based learningr 
persons, conmunity explorations, student projects, and task analysis. 
The second section contains a brief checklist to be used for planning 
time with students. A third section discusses student expectations of 
resource persons, suggestions for what to say, and hints for being an 
effective resource person. Ihe next section discusses a resource 
person's role in evaluating a community e5?)erienoe. The concluding 
part contains questions and answers relating to resource persons. 

Schmidt, P. & Schmidt, A. Ulusj^ated^R^^ for the Edicable 

5??PJt3lJ^^Reter^ Peninryl\anra:"MSVx"Asio^^ 
Presented''and~illustrated ai^e approximately 128 activities for 
teachers to use for stimulating reading abilities of educable mentally 
retarded students fron primary through senior high school levels. 
Teachers are advised to plan units of work around activity topics that 
pertain to community life and to individualize activities for 
children's specific problems. Given for each activity are an 
illustration, level designation, list of materials needed, 
construction procedures, and directions for application. 

?ii?J5^^l^iiy«JL^^ The Psychologiral 

EtoiSfidaHons^oFE^^^ McMillan Company. 

Background information is provided to enable teachers and others 
involved in the education of mentally retarded children to recognize 
and to meet effectively the children's needs. Eight topics are 
considered: (a) nature tmd causes, (2) identification, (3) services 
(personnel), (4) program planning, (5) preschool program, (6) 
elementary school program, (7) secondary school program, and (8) 
parents and community responsibility. 
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A Pilot Stud^^ of the Effec±iveness of Establishing ai^^^yj^JA^iOS-^^F^ 
Tiarnlng-Sta^^ 
Santa ICruz'Ciry'Schoc^^^^^ 

Ohe objectives of a program to provide first hand learning experiences 
for high school educable mentally retarded students by establishing 
community learning stations are discussed. The learning stations, 
which were part of a broader core curriciJlun stressing work 
experiences, family living, and community living, are described and 
the results of the exploratoiy program are presented in the form of ci 
curriculum and teaching guide. 

Connis, R., Sowers, J., & Thompson, L. (Eds.) (1981). 3taijun2^tl^^ 

Mentally Handicapped fff^^Qnployment. New York: Kurnan Services Press. 
lB¥Yrairdng m^^ description of effective 

methods to train mentally handicapped individuals for competitive 
employment. The book contains concrete information on specific 
training techniques, treatment interventions In the work setting job 
placonent strategies and follow-up techniques. In addition, 
administrative and evaluative skills, funding dynamics and date 
collection systons are carefully examined. 
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Integration 



David Hutchison 



CVERVIEV7 



Issues surrounding the integration and mainstr earning of students with 
mild mental disabilities continue to provoke a variety of discussions 
among educators. Superficially^ diragreement exists as to the meanings of 
the terms 'integration and mainstreaming* Ihis is understandable since the 
terms are used interdiangeably by authors to describe the concept of least 
rertrictive environment. P.L. 94-142 mandates that each state adopt a 
policy that makes a tree, appropriate public education available to all 
handicapped children in the least restrictive environment. Mrinstreaming 
and integration are concepts considered to be subsets of the least 
restrictive environment and thusly covered by the various laws and 
regulations. Under the General Principles Section^ Iowa Code 670-12.2 
(257 f 280, and 281) , the following statements appear regarding the 
preference for the least restrictive environment. 

Children requiring special education shall attend general 
education classes, participate in extracurricular activities and 
receive services in a general education setting to the maximum 
extent possible. Ihey shall be educated in facilities serving 
nonhandi capped pupils of a corresponding age range, receive 
instructional time equivalent to pupils who are not handicapped, 
and, shall be furnished such supplemental equipment, facilities, 
instructional materials, remediation, prereferral activities, 
specially designed intervention or other special education as may 
be necessary to enable them to perform satisfactorily in the 
appropriate, least restrictive environment of the school. 
Special education classes, facilities, and iservices shall be 
provided outside the general education setting only to the extent 
that such other locations are necessary for the proper 
performance of medical or special education which requires 
personnel, equipment, or facilities which cannot be acccmmodated 
within the general education setting. 

Differences of opinion exist and will continue to exist regarding the 
true intent of the least restrictive environment concept and the 
accompanying mainstreaming and integration issues. The concept of 
integration is applied to the moderately and severely /profoundly 
handicapped student populations strongly onphasizing education in 
self-contained classes in the same schools as age-appropriate 
nonhandicapped peers, as well as planned interactions. The concept of 
mainstreaming is applied to the mildly handicapped student populations 
QTiEhasizing the degree to which these students receive academic 
instruction in the regular education classrocm with nonhandicapped 
age-appropriate peers. Mildly handicapped students generally receive 
special education services through the resource room and special class 
with integration models, toderately and severely/profoundly handicapped 
students generally receive special education services through the 
self-contained classrocm model. Since a continuum of severity levels 
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exists within each special program classification^ there may be situations 
whereby the issues of mainstreaning and integration overlap, i.e., the 
greater severity of the mildly handicapped population needs and the lesser 
severj.ty o£ the moderately handicapped population needs. Biis observation 
is not meant to add confusion to the issues of mainstreaming and 
integration, but rather to suggest that a clear cut distinction between 
the t^o cannot always be made. 

Regardless of personal definitions, two important considerations are 
necessary when designing an appropriate education for ary handicapped 
student: 1) the provision of specially designed instructional content and 
related services; and 2) that these services are provided, to the maximum 
extent possible, it settings shared with nonhandicapped students. For the 
purpose of this chapter, the term integration will be used to denote an^- 
meaningful, f anned es^^rienoe which occurs between and among handicapped 
students and theTr nonhandicapped peers in plarjned academic and/or social 
interaction situations. 

While it is most appropriate to include in a chapter on integration 
pertaining to "best practices" for students with mild mental disabilities, 
it is impossible to separate considerations by disability classification. 
Bie purpose of this chapter is to present a theoretical framework from 
which decisions can be made to affect quality integration experiences 
between and among handicapped and nonhandicapped students, including, to 
seme degree, the learning disabled and behaviorally disordered as well. 

Bie quality of integration experiences afforded to handicapped 
students tends to get "lost in the shuffle" when external influences seem 
to suggest that immediacy of action and quantity of integraticiis are 
imperative. The qualitative rature of integration experiences is 
primarily the responsibility of educators. Ihis challenge cannot be met 
if we, as educators, choose to be passive recipients vs. active 
participants in this process. The central theme of this chapter is the 
assumption that we have chosen to be £ 'l:ive participants. 



BASIC (XNSIDERATIONS 

Pour basic considerations appear to stand out as critical to the 
formation of a theoretical framework to enhance the provision of quality 
integration e:^r,lences for students. Ihey are as follows: 1) better 
utili5:ation of available research and literature; 2) the role of the 
general educator; 3) the significance of having an operationaJ. plan for 
integration; and 4) special educator support. 

A search and subsequent review of the literature, pertaining to 
either integration or mainstreaming issues, will yield a vast array of 
recommendations, strategies, theories, and curricula development generally 
categorized under the heading of educational research. Die benefactors or 
educational research are intended to be the practitioners. Yet, the 
under-utilization of research in practice remains widespread (Brady, 
Gunter, and Langford, 1985) . Widespread as it m^ be, the criticiaon 
leveled at educators for failing to replicate research findings is 



unjustified. It is unfair to assune that what works in one setting will 
necessarily work in another. Each school building, school district, and 
ocwimunity is uniquely different fran all others. This does not inply that 
the recontendations, strategies, theories, and curricula developnnent found 
in the literature are irrelevant. On the contrary, they need to be 
inccarporated into the existing c»:ganizational framework of the individual 
building, district, and community and evaluated for their usefulness. 
Extracting the usable "bits and pieces" frcm the literature shoulcl be 
permitted and supported, vs. strict adherence to replication efforts. 

General educators continue to be the roost critical eloient to 
affecting quality integration e:?)erienoes for mildly handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students. Diis often maligned group of educators has 
endured substantive changes in the philosophical viewpoints governing 
special education and the resultant integration issues. F<x exanple, with 
the passage of P.L. 94-142, the message imnediately conveyed to general 
educators was fca: them to give special educators their poorly motivated, 
si ewer learning, and disruptive students to be "cured." More recently, 
the message convened includes the rationale for mainstreaming/integrating 
mildly handicapped students, which, to many general educators, translates 
into "I'm getting these students back." Oheir attitudes, prior 
ej^eriences and training, abilities to adapt instruction, etc. have been 
scrutinized by researchers and found to be relevant factors to predicting 
successful integration experiences for handicapped students. Grossly 
remiss is the realization that general educators are currently instructing 
stu«tents who eventually become the adult "normal" population expected to 
be heterogeneous in nature by our integration efforts. Failing to take 
advantage of the expertise that general educators offer regarding who will 
be the normal adult population cf the future and what they will "look 
like" will only serve to further impede the attainnent of the global gcil 
of integration. Dius, general educators must be involved at every levei 
of problan-solving and decision making regarding planned integrations for 
students. 

A detailed and operationalized plen for integration must be in place 
if we are to ensure tiiat quality integration experiences occur between and 
among handicapped and nonhandicapped students. It ranains inadequate to 
have only an integration plan in pla'^ for a particular student. Bgually 
important is to have in place an integration plan at the building level, 
district level, and comiunity level. Each of which must interface with 
each other with compatible goals, objectives, and desired outcomes. The 
continuity of programming and integration experiences provided to students 
as they transition from one level to another is a critical factor to the 
provision of meaningful experiences vs. token experiences. 

The role of the special educator, while an obviously critical 
component, may need to be studied and redefined. An unf orturate 
occurrence since the passage of P.L. 94-142 is the fact that many special 
educators were given primary responsibility by staffing teams for 
determining when a handicapped student was "ready" for an integration 
experience. This m^ account, in part, for recent concerns which have 
surfaced regarding special educator resistance to the integration of 
handicapped students. This resistance is not too difficult to understand 
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if we consider the following points: 1) special educators and programs 
were nost often separated from general education; 2) the prevailing 
attitude that handicapped students were the responsibility of special 
educators, "yours" vs. "ours"; 3) administrative uncertainty as to how 
special education was to "fit in" with general education; and 4) special 
educators were hailed as the experts to "cure" the mildly handicapped 
student population. 

The time is long overdue to remove this burden of responsibility from 
the special educator and begin to share the responsibility for quality 
integration experiences with administration, general educators, parents 
and students. The role(s) of each must be included and clearly specified 
in the integration plan, whether at the student, building, district or 
community level. 



BEST EP'TPICES 

The issues of integration, or any other educational issue, for that 
matter, cannot be dealt with as an isolated incident. Educational 
problems are multi-faceted and complex; they require an awareness of the 
various influences and factors which will either promote or impede their 
successful resolution. Essentially, the formation of effective 
integration plans must incorporate problem-solving methodology, 
organizational change theory, adult learning theory, to name a few, in 
addition to we profess to knew about how students learn. With this in 
mind as the underlying premise, the ideas and concepts presented in the 
subsequent narrative should provide school personnel with a "place to 
start" in either the development or refinement of their integration 
plan(s). These ideas and concepts are not presented in a prioritized 
fashion; all are considered to be of equal importance. 

Interagency cooperation, joint ownership and educational partnerships 
are phases we all are accustomed to hearing. General education and 
special education have impacted on each other substantially since the 
passage of P.L. 94-142. In theory, general education and special 
education were to develop a cooperative wording relationship for the 
provision of special education services to handicapped students. While it 
is unfair to suggest that cooperative relationships do not exist, it is 
fair to suggest that, in many instances, they do not exist to the extent 
they could and/or should. Rather than dwelling on this issue, the point 
to be made is that the future ain only suggest that the developnent of 
cooperative working relationships will be riecessary to adjust ':o the 
demands placed, not only on special education, but on general education as 
well. The ability to share in responsibility, skills and concerns 
regardi .g the handicapped is an important element relating tn the degree 
of involvement each person has in delivering quality services x.o 
children. Each of us, geiieral educators, special educators, parents, 
administrators and support personnel, have a unique and indispensible role 
in fulfillment of our obligation to help children grow and develop. By 
working together and with mutual goals and purpDses, we can fulfill that 
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obligation successfully. By working as separate entities with 
contradictory goals and methods, our effectiveness and the ultinate 
ability to successfully intervene in the lives of children can only be 
compromised. 

Local^^O^nershJL^ 

A fundarrantal aspect of bringing people into an active process of 
change is the ability to help than "own" oroblens and their solutions. A 
very powerful force behind "owneiT&hip" is trusting in a school's ability 
to know its own problems, to prioritize its needs, and to set about to 
solve its own problems. This basic trust in the competencies of school 
personnel is essential. Equally important is the notion of personal 
commitment and investment to bringing about change and the resultant 
constructive outocHnes. People need to be involved in a personal sense in 
change or else it will not be effective. School personnel who feel as 
though they "truly" are at the helm of the decision making process can, 
therefore, take charge in a constructive^ way. It is unfortunate, however, 
that such an approach is lacking in many examples of planned change or 
innovation. If we adhere to the notion that integration, as a concept, 
implies change and, in many instances, represents an innovation, and, if 
we trust in the school's ability to know its own problems, then "local 
ownership" becomes a critical exponent to the development of integration 
plans. 

Individualized service delivery systons is considered a subset of 
local ownership. Each school building, school district, and canmunity is 
uniquely different from all others. The student population, teaching 
faculty, and parent population within each school building and district 
have differing needs, interests, and strengths. The assumption that 
School A's integration plan will meet with equal success at School B is 
not necessarily true. "Bits and pieces" of the plan, maybe; total 
^replication, probably not. In order for school personnel to truly develop 
an individualized integration plan at their building level, the following 
activities and exercises would be helpful to engage in. SPECIAL NOTE: 
Active participation by all team members is essential. 

1. The identification of each building's student population who are 
mildly handicapped and their needs. "Who" are they and what do 
they "look" like? 

2. Ihe identification of the roles which should be -^layed by parents 
in supporting each building's efforts to'meet ±e needs of 
students wh*^ are mildly handicapped. 

3. The identification of the roles which ^puld be played by general 
education and special education teacheri"in supporting each 
building's efforts. 

4. The identification of the roles which ^puld be played by the 
building administrator in supporting eacET building's efforts. 
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5. The identification of the roles which should be played cy AEA 
support personnel in supporting each building's efforts. 

Through this process, each school team would essentially have 
developed a E*iilosophy of integration individualized for their building, 
and based on their studencs, parents, general and special education staff, 
building adninistrator, and assigned PSA st:aff • A final step, then, would 
be for each school team to identify and prioritize their building's major 
concerns regarding: 1) their stuctent population who are mildly 
handicapped; 2) their parent population; 3) their building staff; and 4) 
their assigned MSk support staff. 

Conducting these activities and exercises by school teams requires the 
expension of a great deal of "time and energy." Die experience of 
engaging in problem solving and brainstorming activities, such as these, 
m^ represent the first time for nany school teams. Needless to say, the 
e3?)erienoe could be "painful" for many and require the establishment of 
ground rules depicting the necessity for expressing open and candid 
opinions. Bie outcome of engaging in these acLivities has proven quite 
beneficial to school teams currently participating in the Mrlnstreaming: 
Hooae/Sdiool Integrated Intervention Grant #G008400628. In addition to 
establishing a building level philosophy of integration, the school team 
has determined what roles should be played fcy various team members and, by 
determining the priorized concerns, where the "gaps" are to guide the 
development of training/inservice/intervention packages, thusly required. 

A mcare difficult achievement, but equally important, would be to 
conduct these exercises and activities at the school district level. 
Again, each school district and coonmunity is uniquely different from all 
others. Hie establishment of a district-wide philosophy of integration 
and the concomitant determinations of v*at roles should be played by the 
principal participants and the prioritized concerns of the district should 
lead to the formation of district integration plans which are truly 
individualized and make best use of the available resources. Obviously, 
ccmmunity interests and resources from pce-school throu^ post-school are 
critical variables which intact the formulation of district level 
integration plans. Bie ooordiration of community agencies and subsequent 
services is extremely difficult since they seem to change over time. 
Regardless, we cannot lose sight of our primary objective, to provide 
integration e:5)erienoes which lead to a heterogeneous community first and 
a heterogeneous society second. 

Sdiool Orgaruz^at^^ 

Adhering to the notion th:x integration, as a concept, implies change 
and, in many instances, represents an innovation; the organizational 
structure of the individual school needs to be studied and better 
uiderstood. Aryone who has worked in the school enviromenu will 
recognize the unique identity and atmosphere of individual schools. Every 
organization has its unique priorities. These priorities reflect, the 
written and unwritten values and needs of the school. The/ will further 
reflect the roles teachers fill in the scliool, the time they will have to 
fulfill various responsibilities, and will, in turn, ultimately affect the 
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degree to which innovation/change will succeed or fail* To suggest ttiat 
the individual school completely "overhaul" its organizational structure 
to accommodate an integration plan would not only irieet with extrerrie 
resistance, but is not nsces&.ry. When change is instigated withiin the 
school, the organizational system is canpelled to deal with the 
modifications such change brings with it. We must be aware of Lhe 
oongruency of the planned change and existing priorities of the school* 
Without acknov/l edging the impc«rtance of this, the planned 
change/innovation, although it may be canpletely valid in a conceptual 
sense, may never be given an opportunity to prove its merit. Essentially, 
the organizational structure of the school will either "make" or "break" 
the planned change/innovation, lhe integration plan, whether newly 
developed or in the process of being revised, must "fit" within the 
organizational structure of the school. Again, while it is not necessary 
to totally revamp the school structure to acccxninodate the plan, it may be 
necessary to make alterations in the structure to allow for the attainment 
of the goals and objectives of the integration plan. To explore all the 
possible variables which impact on the organizational structure of a 
school within the confines of this chapter would be impossible^ The 
following points, however, warrant special attention: 1) time and energy 
limitations, 2) philoso0iy to policy, an.3 3) scheduled work sessions. 

Possibly the largest obstacle that schools face when implementing a 
planned change/innovation is the "time and energy" limitations that 
personnel have to commit to the implementation process. It's often been 
said that if you ask an educator to do "something different" which 
requires more than 10 seconds, the desired b^avior or outcome is at risk 
to occur. To debate the accuracy of 10 seconds is irrelevant. The point 
to be made is that educators tightly schedule their school day with very 
little deviation considered possible. Change should be intended to 
revitalize and renew energies of educators. In many cases, however, it 
does just the opposite. What seems to happen is that a realistic 
understanding of the demands that change brings about is not made. In 
most cases, changes in one's role mean increased demands upon time, 
increased stresses to pack more into the school day, and an understandable 
reluctance of teachers to respond to the planned change. Additionally, 
there seems to exist an unwritten rule in education whereby the reward for 
being a strong and competent educator i-s to be askbd to "do more." 
Without a clear and realistic understanding of the time and energy' 
requirements of educators for the implementation of an integration plan, 
whether at the student, building, or district level, the plan is at risk 
to achieve the desired outcome. 

jlach and every school has a philosoj^iy of education which expresses 
the fundamental beliefs, attitudes, and concepts meant to guide and govern 
the operation of the school. School policies are management procedures 
which set a definite course or method of action, which should be closely 
aligned with the stated school E*iilosoE*iies. Often tiiTi^s, however, "gaps" 
exist between the philosophies stated and the policies (Established, 
creating situations whereby a desired outcone is sanetiiiies unachieveable. 
An example of such an occurrence is shown in Figure 1: 
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Figure 1 

School Philosophy - Parental Role 
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Assume for a memento a school has a stated philosoE*iy regarding the 
promotion of active parental involvement in the educational process of 
their children. Yet, school policies are "not in place" which allow or 
account for the expenditure of "time and energy" fcy both parents and 
teachers for achievement of the desired outcome of active parental 
involvement. IhuSf while the school sincerely believes in active parental 
involvement, procedures necessary tc achieve the desired outcome are 
"missing" which results in little more than the achievement of parental 
compliance. Harsh as it may seem, the example merely serves to stress the 
importance of establishing realistic policies and procedures which allow 
for the achievement of desired outcomes. 

Agaiiif if we accept the notion that integration^ as a conoeptf implies 
change aiid often represents an innovation^ then regularly scheduled work 
sessions are also critical during implanentation of an integration plan. 
A planned change/innovation generally begins as a set of ideas, 
assumptions, and planned activities. Nearly always, the original ideas, 
assumptions, and plainned activities will change as the innovation is 
implanented. Many times we fci n to acknowledge and account for tiiis 
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natural occurrence^ resulting in the planned change/innovation declared a 
failure and abandoned. Regularly scheduled work sessions, involving the 
principal personnel, should be conducted to; 1) monitor implenentation, 
2) maintain ongoing evaluation and refinement, and 3) generate new ideas, 
assumptions, and planned activities based on the direct e3q)erience gained 
from implementation. The implicit message conveyed to personnel is that 
the plan is not "etched in stone" and the flexibility exists to make 
necessary alterations and refinements throughout the implementation of the 
plan to ensure that it is not totally abandoned nor declared a failure 
•prematurely. 



SUMMi^Y 

Ihe preceding narrative presented several variables and concepts 
considered to be critical components to the development of integration 
plans. Utie purpose was not to provide an all inclusive listing of 
relevant variables but to prompt and provoke school personnel to develop a 
different "mind set" when considering qualitative integration experiences 
between and among handicapped and nonhandicapped students. Integration 
issues cannot be dealt with in isolation. PiXi integration plan must be in 
place at the student, building and district (including the community) 
level. If we expect the future adult population to be heterogeneous in 
nature, and, if we subscribe to this ideal as the ultimate goal of 
integration, then we as educators have the sole responsibility to provide 
meaningful integration experiences vs. token e35)eriences. Inherent in 
this responsibility is the acknowledgement that the problem-solving and 
decision-making processes required must involve the ^Tincipal "pliers," 
i.e., administrators, general and special educators, parents, support 
personnel, andr when appropriate, students. The role of general educators 
in this process is crucial since they represent the most realistic 
viewpoint of "what" the adult normal population will "look like" in the 
future. Failing to take advantage of their expertise will only serve to 
iirpede the attainment of the ultimate goal of integration. 

Local ownership implies a trust in the local school's ability to know 
its own problems, to prioritize its needs, and to set about to solve its 
own problems. Biis basic trust in the cmpetencies of school personnel is 
essential. Utie student population, teaching faculty, and parent 
population within eadi school building and district have diiff ering needs, 
interests, and strengths. They are uniquely different from all other 
buildings, districts, and ccramunities. The goal should be to effect a 
heterogeneous community first and a heterogeneous society second. 

Integration plans must be developed which are congruent with the 
0iilosophies of the school buildings and districts. Often, "gaps'* ^xist 
between stated philosophies and actual policies and procedures in place to 
allow school personnel to achieve desired outcomes. The end result,- 
again, is usually token integration experiences vs. meaningful integration 
experiences. Hhe individual school building's and district's philosophy 
of integration, once established, must be followed with appropriate 
policies and procedures which allow school personnel to fulfill their 
obligations to effect quality integration experiences for students. 
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While this chapter is noticeably caevoid of strategies to implement 
quality integration experiences^ the purpose was to present ideas and 
concepts considered prerequisites to the formation of integration plans. 
The strategies will naturally develop as individual schools and districts 
incorporate the considerations presented. 
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Bie purpose o£ this chapter is to provide an overview of research on 
various teaching strategies which can be effective when in^jleniented in the 
dassroon. Big authors do not attempt to determine the most effective 
teadiing strategies, but do hopefully provide the teacher with a review of 
the variety of teaching strategies that are necessary and thai: have proven 
effective in the classroom. The authors will also identify criteria that 
teachers can use in developing creative and successful teaching activities 
in their c'.assroom. While not dwelling on •% definition of "what is 
creative instruction," the chapter will prwide ideas and activities that 
teadiers across Iowa consider as examples of creativity. 

Discussion of the basic considerations for this diapter will include a 
brief description of Carroll's (1963) model for school learning. Based on 
this model the review of research will discuss Berliner's (1984) three 
basic categories of instruction, Rosenshine's (1978) six instructional 
"functions" in effective teaching, and Englert's (1984) stuc^ which 
measured teacher effectiveness in special education dassroans. 

From a review of the literature, the section of the diapter dealing 
with best practices will expand upon specific strategies that have proven 
effective in special dassroans. ibe strategies these authors have chosen 
to discuss are: organization and lu agerr.ent of the dassroon, teacher 
expectations, pacing material and instruction, questioning techniques, 
direct instruction, grouping students for instruction, and 7.ncr easing 
on-task bdiavior. 



BPSIC ODNSII^KATIONS 

One of the earliest and most influential models for school learning 
was proposed by 3dm Carroll (1963) . Ohe assumptions underlying the model 
is that students will master instructional objectives to tlie extent that 
they are allowed, and are willing, to invest the time needed to learn the 
content. 

Ihere are five mtin constructs in Carroll's model. The first three 
relate to the entry bdiavior of students which are aptitude, perseverance, 
and the ability to coraprdiend instruction. These constructs will not be 
induded in this discussion, of effective teaching strategies. The 
remaining two constructs, opportunity to learn and quality of instruction, 
refer to instructional processes and will be induded in this discussion. 
9EE2j^timi^_to__le2rn is the amount of time a teacher allots for learning 
particular rontent. Teachers who are poor judges of hiow much time to 
allocate' tend to present too much content and frustrate their students. 
The second instructional construct, guelitjj^ of instruction, is 
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operational ized as the organization of instruction for ease of acxjuisition 
by students. Variables that affect quality of instruction include the 
precision of the teacher's instruction and how well the instructional task 
matches the student's entering characteristics. If the quality of 
instruction is poorf students will be forced to depend on their own 
resources to a greater degree. 

Ihis chapter will attempt to discuss keys to effective teaching 
strategies by specifically focusing on the two constructs of opportunity 
to loarn and qualify of instruction. This discussion will entail hew 
effective instruction is organized and will focus on teacher related 
strategies in effective classroons. 

Berliner : .:}nstjjacti onal^ 

Berliner (1984) organized his review of research on effective teaching 
into three broad categories involving pre-instructionalf during 
instruction, and post- instructional factors. Hhese three categories are 
discussed below. 

A set of complex decisions must be made, by teacher s, primarily before 
instruction takes place. Teachers need to be acutely aware of the power 
they Tiivi"when making certain decisions that will facilitate or retard 
achievement, affect the attitudes of studentSr and con'TOl dassroan 
behavior. Mong the powerful variables that inpict on students are those 
involved in content decisions, scheduling, pacing decisions, grouping 
decisions, and decisions about activity' structures for instruction. The 
ccxnplexity of the task and the number of powerful variables teachers can 
control also show up during the teaching performance itself. 

Durijig^ instruj±ion scores of factors affect whether or not learning 
will"occiir."'""Snong These are engaged time (time on task), time management 
(ex. transition time) , monitoring success rates, monitoring seat work, 
structuring lessons, and questioning techniques. These factors must be 
present together. Instructional behavior is multifaceted and it is the 
interactions of dozens of significant variables like these that affect 
achievement. 

After an instructional sequence is over, some measure of student 
learning is usually devised. Three factors are looked at in the post- 
instructional catecjory. The first factor to evaluate is testing. oSio 
roajor~6onoerns with testing are: that the congruence between what is 
taught and what is tested must be high, and, that test items be used to 
diagnose faulty procedures. The next factors are grades and feedback. 
Accountability is the key in these factors. When students learn that they 
are accountable for grades, rewards, or criticism for their homework, 
class work, or test performance, there is evidence of increased 
achievement. 

Rosenshine s.. Instruction^ 

Rosenshine (1983) has also developed a list of six instructional 
"functions," in effective teaching. These f-onctions include the 
following: 
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!• Daily reviewr checking previous day's work and reteaching (if 
necessary) : 
ChecKing hortiework 

Reteaching areas where there were student errors, •• 

2* Presenting new content/skills: 
Provide overview 

Proceed in small steps (if necessary) but at a rapid pace 
If necessary, give detailed or redundant instructions and 
explanations 

New skills are phased in while old skills are being mastered 

3. Initial student practice: 

High frequency of questions and overt student practice (fron 
teacher and materials) 

Prompts are provided during initial learning (when appropriate) 
All students have a chance to respond and receive feedback 
Teacher checks for understanding bj/ evaluating student responses 

Continue practice until students are firm 
Success rate of 80% higher during initial learning 

4. Feedback and coirectives (and recycling o£ instruction, if 
necessary) : 

Feedback to students, particularly when they are correct but 
hesitant 

Student errors provide feedback to tlie teacher ^Jiat corrections 
and/oi reteaching is necessary 

Corrections by simplifying question, giving clues, e35)laining or 
reviewing steps, or reteaching last steps 
When necessary, reteach using smaller steps 

5o Independent practice so that studr.iics are firm and automatic: 
Seatwork 

Unitization and autcmaticity (practice to overlearning) 
Need f ca: procedure to ensure student engagaortent during seatwork 
(i.e., teacher or aide monitoring) 
95% correct or higher 

6. Week3.y and monthly revj^?s: 

reteaching, if necessary (p. 338) 

niere is sane .difference docuinented in the time teachers spend on 
these functions in Icwer and upper grades. In the lower grades, 
particularly in reading and math, the amount of time spent presenting new 
material is relatively small, and much more time is spent in student 
practice (througli teacher questions and student answers). In later grades, 
the time spent in presentatLcxi becomes longer, and the teacher-directed 
practice tx^ne becomes shorter. 

All teachers already perform sane or all of the functions discussed 
above. However, specific programs can elaborate on how to perform these 
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functions and provide more routine, procedures, and modifications than an 
individual teacher, working alone, may have independently conceived and 
developed. These programs make teachers aware of the six instructional 
functions, bring this set of skills to a conscious level, and enable them 
to develop strategies for consistent, systematic implonentation. 

In recent years, the research literature concerning teacher 
effectiveness in regular class settings has confirmed the value of the 
direct instruction model and the importance of the teacher as a critical 
manager of student b^avior and academic learning time (e.g. Borg, 1980; 
Brophy, 1979; Bropliy & Evertson, 1977; Good, 1979; Rosenshine 1978) . Four 
teacher behaviors have been consistently "'inked to student achievement 
outcomes. 

First, research suggests that teachers who maintain a high level of 
content coverage produce greater acadonic gain than teachers who do not 
(Berliner & Rosenshine, 1977; Rosenshine, 1978) . A seoond skill essential 
to student perf onnance outcome is teacher expertise" in providing 
successful practice activities. The chirU teacher behavior related to 
learning is the provision of frequent^practice trials with immediate 
teacher feedback to clearly signal the start and conclusion of each 
learning trial (Brophy & Evertson, 1977? Rosenshine, 1978, 1980). 

finedly, the other teacher skill affecting achievement is the 
maintej.iance of a high level of student task involvement (Good & Beckerman 
1978; Kosenshine, 1980). Ttesk involvement as used here refers to the 
percentage of time that sddents are actively engaged with the curriculun 
to be learned. 

While prior research has focused on general education dassroans, 
relatively little research on teacher effectiveness has been conducted in 
special education classroans (S*;evens & Rosenshine, 1981). Special 
educatiai classrooms may be considered unique since students learn at 
significantly different rates? and presumably under different learning 
conditions. With these students, a high level of content coverage and 
b: ''^k pace may be detrimental to the learning process. For similar 
rea ns, success criteria and feedback conditions may vary for students 
with mental disabilicies as a result of their initial difficulties in 
acquiring new concepts. 

A study conducted by Englert in 1983 attempted to determine specific 
instructional practices associated with student achievement during direct 
instruction in special education classroans. Re£i-i\ts suggested that 
students with mental disabilities do benefit f ran rapid-paced instruction 
if accuracy is maintained at high criterion levels. While it has 
traditionally and perhaps erroneously been assunned that an overly brisk 
pace may initially contribute to failure, the use c£ strategies that are 
the opposite of that learning condition (that is, students with mental 
disabilities should be presented with watered-down and sli-Tw-paced 
curriculum) seems to be contraindicated. Englert' s study appears to 




concur with an eailier study by Carnine (1981) which indicated that 
fast-paced and corner eliensive instruction is associated with learning gain 
when it is presented at the student's level of instruction. 

In summary^ the research on effective clas^roGu organization and 
instruction has made significant contributions to the knowledge of what 
does and does not work for basic skills achievenient. Like school 
enviromentSr teaching strategies can have an important affect on student 
outcomes. Tisdale (1985) developed "The Teacher's Ten Ccmmandnents" in 
hopes that th^ might serve as a helpful reminder to all teachers of the 
Key Components of good teaching. Her ccmmandnnents serve as an apt sutroary 
for this discussion on effective teaching strategy. They are as follows: 



!• THOU SEiALT TEACH 

•••teachers who spend more time teaching will have students who 
acquire more knowledge and skill 

2. OHCU SHALT HAVE APEROPRIATE OJRRICULUM TOR ALL SaUDENOS 

••^teachers must select content that is as functional and 
interesting as possible 

3^ aHOU SHAT.T CATCH OHE SIDDENTS BEIWG GOC^ 

• ••punishn::jnt only teaches students what they are not supposed to 
do 

4^ OHOU SHALT IGNORE MINOR DISRUPi'IONS 

•••nagging can become reinfcrcing to students 
5 • OHOU SHALT BE FAIR 

• ••equal reward for equal effort sliould be the goal evon at very 
different levels of skill aoquirition 

€• OHOU SHALT BE CONSISTENT 

• ••students must know what is expected of thaOf what they can and 
should dCf and what the consequences are 

7. OHOU SHALT BE A i^DDEL 01 SELF-OONTOOL 
•••teachers must send the message "Do as I do." 

8. OHOO SHALT BE ENTHUSIASTIC 

• ••teachers Who are motivated to teach will have students who are 
motivated to learn 
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9, mOU SHALT MEASTJRE BEHAVIOR OiANGE 

...teachers cannot afford to waste any student's time 

10. THCXJ SHALT SCHJCTURE THE CLASSROOM 

...so that learning occurs and school is enjoyed" (p. 8) 

Sedlak and Paulson (1985) have also compiled a list based on several 
reviews of teacher effectiveness. This list which follows oould be used 
as a helpful guideline for teachers of both special classes with 
integration (SON) and self-contained classes with little or no 
integration (SCC). 

WHAT DO EFFECTIVE mCHERS DO? 

1. Monitor learners' seatwork 

2. Demonstrater rather than just tell 

3. Provide daily work assignments related to the lesson 

4. Provide opportunities for students to practice responding in a 
manner consistent with achievement measures 

5. Use opportunities throughout th«; day to integrate subject matter 

6. Use minimal time giving directions and organizing the classroom 
instruction 

7. Write comments on student papers 

8. Use frequent praise as feedback to students 
. 9. Begin lessons promptly 

10. Use peers, volunteers, or aides for instruction and provide them 
with explicit procedures 

11. Post and consistently enforce classroom rules 

12. Give e:5)licit directions to students 

13. Wait after asking a question before requiring a respond 

14. Correct and return students* wor.- by one day 

15. Provide cues and prompts to learners wlno respond incorrectly to 
oral questions rather than give the answer 

16. Provide learners with tasks in which they can respond with at 
least an 80 percent accuracy 
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that is the direct purpose of the teacher. This will ndnimize behavioral 
problai(S frcm arising in addition to maximizing learning by keeping the 
focus on directed instruction. 

It has been argued that structuring the classroan to a significant 
degree will minimize spontaneity. However^ the creative teacher who looks 
for student spontaneity Uh^es the following appropriate teacher strategies 
to create the spontaneity. Teachers are first organized and have control 
of their classroan^ the lesson, its ipaoe and have the students' interest 
in the lesson before students will learn maximally and be able to 
generalize this learning to other lessons, situations, and their 
environment in general. 

To maximize organization and management of the lesson in remedial 
teaching situations, the teacher must as Wallace and Kauffman (1978) 
stated: 

1. Select the materials he is going to use to teach the task(s) 

2. Be sure that he kncws hew to use the materials 

3. Be sure that the materials are in proper order 

4. Arrange the task environnent for efficient presentation and 
response 

a. Remove unnecessary materials 

b. Have necessary materials within easy reach 

c. Be sure the child has an aippropriate desk, table, chair, or 
other area in which to work 

d. Position himself within easy reach of the child and the 
materials" (p. 88) 

Teacher _ E}^c±a tions 

Expectancy is the teacher's perception of hew much (and how quickly) a 
stuctent can be e:?pected to learn. A study by McDonald and Elias(1976) 
indicated that effectiveness is distinguished frcm ineffectiveness by the 
belief that students can and do lec^rn. 

Such expectations of what and hew teachers "expect" students to 
perform play an important role in stuaent progress^ Special education 
teachers have often fallen into a role of "prote^'ing" the students in 
special prograns and creating a dependency upon receiving special 
instruction and a modified curriculum, ^e more successful teafiiers 
onplcy a "can do" attitude with their students. They perceive their 
students as capable of learning the material and thanselves of teaching it 
to than effectively. Qhese teachers set higher goals than other teachers 
and ttie^ are more persistent in laboring to meet those goals ani overcome 
apparent obstacles. 

Creative teachers find strategies to coordinate their personal 
teaching style and pace of instr^iction with the learning style and pace 
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students require. There is a fine line between knowing stucSents well 
enough to push then maximally along the instructional continuum. Tfeacher 
expectations should include creating a readiness for learning^ motivation 
to learn, act. e learner participation, overlearning of content, and 
generalization of content to the use of specific knowledge in a broader 
scope or environmental experience. 

Pacing 

"Pacing" is considered the speed with which students move through the 
material to be learned. It is conceivable to also consider pace as means 
of how the material "flews" or falls together. Hie pace should take into 
consideration the starting point steps (tasks) to be taught, length of 
such steps (tasku), and the students' grasp of the information of said 
tasks. Successful teachers move through a teaching sequence or lesson ah 
a bg^sk__gaoe. 

Information fron the organization of a lesson should identify the 
starting point of a given lesson. It is virtually useless to begin at a 
point above which a student can handle material and e:5)ect to maintain ary 
pace. Hie starting point must be based upon prior knowledge of the • 
students in the group (i.e., do the students have enough background to 
understand this new lesson or have they learned the subtasks of the new 
task?) . 

The length of the steps or pace of the lesson must also depend upon 
the background of the student. Does it take this student or students one 
or several repetitions to learn a concept? This question and information 
will be learned gradually as the teacher learns about the learning style 
of each student. If material is taught once or repeated in the context of 
several differing examples, the pace must still be brisk and the students ' 
must sense the flew toward the teacher's projected goal. 

Teacher examples and student activities should retain their stimulus 
value for the student. Each example or repetitive skill should involve 
appropriate reinforcement arid feedback to maintain the stuclent's interest 
level. Fach lesson and activity should be appropriately planned by the 
teacher so that pacing is kept brisk. Ihere should be minimal transitiori 
time between lessons or subskills in the lesson. Ambiguous rules and 
procedures should be eliminated from the teacher presentation to enable 
the teacher to maintain an appropriate lesson pace and thus prevent the 
potential occurrences of misbehavior. 

Using appropriate questioning techniques is a teacher strategy that 
very few teachers address. Tfeachers must be sure in their own mind what 
it is they want as a student response or outocxne of a specific question. 
Questions should be reserved for situations in which the child has a 
legitimate choice or the question is intended to elicit a correct answer 
to a task« 
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The phrasing of a question is very important when considering the 
desired outcome. For instance^ if a teacher wants a child to draw a 
picturey a common error might be to frame a question such as, ^Let's draw 
a^picture of the house in the story,, O.K.?^ instead of statingr'"'^e"'"s"a 
piece of drawing raper, draw a picture of the house we read about." The 
latter is stated in termi that are hot giving the student a choice as the 
"O.K." does in the first example. 

In many instances such as the above, a choice of activities is not 
what the teacher is meaning to give the student. 

Purpose and phrasing also play an important role in the framing and 
complexity of questions. More effective teachers tend to use more lower 
order questions and less effective teachers employ more higher order 
questions. iVower order questions tend to be more effective with younger 
students who are still acquiring certain cognitive skill processes, with 
low socioeconomic students, and with classes that contain a variety of 
student abilities. Examples of lower order questions mic^it include: 
specific factual questions such as "Who is the principal of our school?" 

Higher order questions might include more complex or abstract thought 
processes. An example of which might be,r "How ctre the job of teacher and 
principal alike?" 

There is some concroveri^ over how long teachers should wait for an 
answer a^ter asking a question and the impact this has for learning. Gage 
(1976) reported that less effective tearhers tend to wait in silence a 
relatively long time (three or more seconds) , whereas more effective 
teachers wait less time before calling on another student for an answer. 
Bropliy and Evertson (1976) disagree with the above findings and would 
argue for allowing more time to respond and providing cues or refiirasing 
if necessary for students with mental disabilities. Although there is a 
debate regarding the length of time teachers siiould wait for btudent 
responses, the teacher may consider sirapXiiying questions and cueing 
responses as a means of assisting student: learning. 

Simplifying questions may be a significant strategy in working with 
appropriate question and answer formats. Teachers mr^^t be absolutely 
certain that the child understands exactly what is asked or the reason for 
a poor response cannot be determined. 

Cueing responses and using prompts to assist the student in answering 
questions is a viable teacher strategy. It lessens student hesitation for 
not volunteering in the future and helps the student form associations for 
questions and answers and consequently information. These associations 
will help the student in future recall of the information as well as 
generalization of the information to other settings and tJius can assist in 
developing a life skills orientation. 

Direct Insto udbion 

Direct instruction is a concept rather than a behavior in that it is a 
compilation of teaching strategies which includes for example, creating a 
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business-like atmosphere, providing a definite structure for lessons, and 
.limiting student choices. "In direct instruction, the teacher, in a 
faoe-t.o-faoe reasonably formal manner, tells, shows, models, demonstrates 
and t<-.xChes the skill to be learned. Bie key word here is "teacher," for 
it is the teacher who is in ocromand of the learning situation and leads 
the lesson, as opposed to having instructi<Mi "directed" bv a worksheet, 
kit, learning center, or workbook." (Bauniann, 1983, p. 287). 

Direct instruction includes teaching with a structured curriculum. In 
general, students taught with a structured curriculum do better than those 
taught with more individualized or discovery learning approaches, and 
those that receive mnch of their instruction directly from the teacher do 
better than those expected to learn on their own or from one another. 
More structure is needed in the early grades and for students of lower 
ability or those experiencing learning difficulties. 

Activity is also part of direct instruction. Teachers should make 
activity as concrete and uncomplicated as possible. New activities should 
involve tasks that require liie fewest possible elements. Most of the 
elements in the tasks should be already familiar to tho pupil, and there 
should be as few "unknowns" as possible. Activities should bs designed 
that are related to objects, problems, and situations in the child's "life 
experiences. " Tasks that are irrelevant have little chance of being 
transferred even if they are leaxned. Activities should be developed that 
appeal to interests of the present group of students you are teaching. 
For example, some groups greatly enjoy interacting with each other, while 
others prefer to work as individuals. Above all, activities should be fun 
to participate in. Learning is always easiest when it is enjoyable. 

Presentation of material is also an important part of direct 
instruction. Present material in anall, distinct steps or parts. By 
breaking up a concept or skill into parts, the student can thoroughly 
learn one part at a time. Give the student concrete material to utilize 
in learning, such as an abacus or an anatanical nodel of the- heart. The 
teacher should move to more abstract concepts and generaliy.'e when and 
where possible. 

Effective teachers keep directions simple and dear. Use short, 
one-concept canmands and directions, accompanied »-y demonstrations or a 
visual example. Modeling also reduces reteachii 

Monitoring of student progress and activitits is an important 
awiponent of direct instruction. Teacher monitoring is also directly 
related to student achievement (Anderson, Bvertson,"and Brophy, 1978). 
Monitoring involves the teachers' ability to check students' 
understanding, provide corr'^ctive feedback, reteach uhen necessary, and 
insure that assigned work is completed. Monitoring is obviously closely 
tied to engagement and management, fa: teachers who monitor create more 
opportunities for students to learn by organizing themselves and their 
classrooms to enhance efficiency and minimize wasted time (Anderson, 
Evertson, and BrofAiy, 1979). 
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when a teacher's objective is learning, those who allow students to 
make choices about their school work tend to be less effective than 
teachers who structure a learning enviroment and provide children with 
few choices (Good and Beckerman/ 1978) . Ohe use of most canputers, games, 
movies, slid3-tape materials, television shows, etc.; regardless of their 
purported educational value, must be treated with caution. Most students* 
involvement in games or with media can be defended, but not by relying on 
agreements about their direct instruction effects. In other words; 
teachers teach, not computers, textbooks, workbooks, games, kits, or 
media. 

Direct instruction (close teacher monitoring and supervision) is 
needed more by students who are anxious and dependent, easily distracted, 
low in ability, or low in achievement motivation. A teacher-centered 
approadi has proven successful with students who are highly anxious about 
learning; this apprc^ch decreases students' anxiety because they know 
exactly what is expected of them. 

Given all the era0iasis on traditional organization, direct 
instruction, and strict monitoring, one might be left with the impression 
that effective teachers run classroons like a drill sergeant, where the 
cliitate is authoritarian, discipline is harsh, rules are unbending, and 
punishment arbitrary. Quite to the contrary, effective classr; cms have 
been found to be warm and cooperative (Berliner and Rosenshine, 1977) 
environments. Teachers were in charge, and there was little tolerance for 
nonacaderaic activities, but these teachers also had a sense of humor, gave 
praise, and communicated to children a sincere feeling of caring. Ihese 
dassroons were happy places where students felt secure and caiifortable. 

Grouping 

Grouping is a dimension that is used td describe whether teachers work 
with an entire class, large group, small groups, i.ndividuals, or 
combinations of these. There has been more limited research conducted 
comparing group and one-to-one instruction with students with mental 
disabilities. Research available as summarized by Polloway, Cronin, and 
Fatten (1986) "encourages the consideration of group training approaches 
as a primary instructional basis for much of the programming efforts with 
handicapped students." 

Initially, ^apecial" education was designed to facilitate one-to-one 
instruction to underscore the importance of the student's individual needs 
as noted on a student's lEP. However, there are many positive benefits of 
group instruction including, as Johnson and colleagues indicate: 

"better use of teacher time,, more efficient student management, 
minimizing the effect of ecc.icmic limitations, increased instructional 
time, increased peer-peer interaction, and increased generalization of 
skills. "(Johnson, Flanagan, Burge, Kaufman-Debriere, & Spellman, 1980, 
p. 237) 
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On-Task Behavior 



Increasing a teachers* ability to keep students on task is clearly tlie 
nost important inanagerrtent diine>:asion. ihe ability to create a learning 
environnent which results in students working on the criterion materials 
consistently distinguishes between more and less effective teachers 
(Brophy & Evertson, 1976) . 

Students should receive immediate feedback on assignments and tasks. 
Learning is facilitated through appropriate knowledge of results end 
misleading is prevented by inoniediate intervention. Student work is 
closely monitored by teachers and when they str^ off task, the teacher 
directs the attention of the student rather than employing direct 
discipline such as punishment. 

When teachers have clearly f emulated instructional objectives^and 
they are able to communicate them effectively to children^ learning is 
enhanced (Anderson, Evertson, and BroE*iyr 1979). In turn, effective 
instruction is typified by children who also know what they are about to 
learn and why it is important. 

Effective teachers are those who enable their students to be regularly 
successful (Brophy and Good^ 1974). Berliner (1984^ p. 209) defining high 
success as "the student understands the task and makes only occasional 
careless errors." For example, high success would mean that students 
respond to most questions correctly, read aloud with minimal miscues, and 
get a high proportion of items correct on written assignments. On-task 
behavior is facilitated by teachers who provide continuity and provide 
children with their own materials and clear directions. Bieir lessons are 
also characterized by "autcmaticity": that is, the lessons build logically 
from one to another. -Teachers-fol-low-a-system-of— pr-ior-i-tles.for using 
class time and allocate time for each subject or lesson. Biey concentrate 
on using class time for learning and spend very little time on nonlearning 
activities. 

Bie more time a student spends engaged in academic endeavor (on- task 
bdiavior), the more that will be learned; the less time engaged in 
academic behavior, the less that will be learned (Rosenshine & 
Berliner ,1978). Bie engaged time concept is a clear and simple one. it 
repeatedly discriminates effective instruction from ineffective 
instruction. Teachers should monitor behavl-^rs that insure that pupils 
once engaged will remain engaged. 

Creatlvitjj 

Creativity is the n Jiipulation of ordinary ideas, concepts and/or 
materials'^ into new, imaginative, original or artistic ways to sclve 
problems, develop theories or create <A)jects. It appears there are as 
maiy different definitions for creativity as there are definers. in Iowa, 
teachers defined creativity as an internal motivation of the teacher, an 
inborn creative ability, use of curricular guide with the activities 
listed, the ability to adapt existing material to your own teaching style 
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and students' learning styles^ and a person's openness to new 
experiences. Teachers also felt that creativity in instruction stenined 
from thinking. Tliey thought that teacher enthusiaan^ having fun teaching, 
and caring about their student aided creativity. Teachers suggested using 
a variety of material r tape reoorderSf ooroputerSf motor skills and 
roanipulatives to enhance creativity in students Justen, Reichardf and 
Cronis in their book entitled CrggttjLye Tteaj^^^ Handicap^d (1982) 9 

developed a 10-point checkli sti or"¥ctivi ty'llevelopnent in working with 
students with mental disabilities. This checklist clearly identified 
criterion for the development of creative activities important for 
teachers of both SdN and SCC classroans to keep in mind which are: 

1. Develc^ activities with specific purposes in mind. Instructional 
activities should not be developed solely to entertain students 
or keep them busy. 

2. Make activities as concrete and uncomplicated as possible. New 
activities should involve tasks that require the fewest possible 
elements. Most of the elements in the tasks should be alreadty 
familiar to the pupil, and there should be as few "unknowns'* as 
possible. 

3. Kfeep activities brief and to the poi:.t. A rule to follow is 
never to plan an activity for more than 30 minutes and preferably 
for around 15. This will assure that pupils will attend to the 
important aspects of the activity and not becane lost in an 
unrelated process of events. Also remember that it is better to 
terminate classroom activity a little early than to overdo it and 
spoil it for later use. 

4. Develop and present activities in sequential orders thus allowing 
the pupil to proceed in a pattern of smalls ordered steps. Each 
step should be designed to build up previously learned skills. 

5. Build success into activities. One of the major problems to 
overcome is the failure set of students with mental disabilities. 
Successful experiences breed good attitudes and happy teachers. 

6. Include overlearning in all activities. Drill in game form and 
repetition with variation should be a rule. 

7. Design activities that are related to objects^ problems^ and 
situations in. the child's "life oxperiencas. " Tasks that are 
irrelevant have little dianoe of being transferred even if they 
are'.learned. 

8. Vary activi^•^s and space them so that similar activities will 
retain thei stimulus value. Activities that require movement or 
physical exertion should follow activities requiring seat work/ 
and vice versa. 
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9^ Develop activities that appeal to interests of the present group 
of children you are teaching. For exanpler some groups greatly 
enjoy interacting with each other, while others prefer to work as 
individuals. it wou\d be foolish not to capitalize on such 
differences in interest. 

10. Above allr develop activities that are fun to participate in. 
Learning is always easiest when it is fun. 



As stated in the overview it has been our intent in this diapter to 
provide the teacher witii a review of various r effective teaching 
strategies. From our perspective, the guideline fc»: teachers in 
determining the roost effective teaming strategy is matching the 
appropriate strategy or approach with the individual needs of the students 
in their classrc<ins and the teachers- own personal style. 

Fran reviews of research conducted by Englert, Rosenshine^ and 
Berliner and surmnarized in this ch^er, the following teaching strategies 
have been found to be effective; organization and management of the 
classroanr teacher e:q?ectationsr pacing material and instructionr 
questioning techniques, direct instruction, grouping of students for 
instruction and increasing on- task behavior. 

While prior researdi has focused basically on general education 
classroans, relatively little researcii has been conducted in special 
education settings. Ohe components of the direct instruction model seem 
to offer a viable means for r anizL j, interpreting, a"id describing the 
teaching learning process in special education settings. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Algozzine, B., MaHeady, L. (EdJ (1986) • In Search of Excellence: 

Instruction That Works in Special Education Qassroons," Exceptional 

Children, 6, 481-^08. 

TE¥¥pecial issue is devoted entirely to effective instructional 
strategies in special education classrooms. Biis issue is divided 
into two parts: "Part I: What is Appropriate Instruction?"; and 
"Part II: What Instruction Works with Exceptional Students?" Hie 
contributing authors in Part I have provided a good review of the 
research regarding effective instruction and its iinplica*cions for 
special education. Part II reviews instructional approaches as they 
relate to teacher-directed classroans, peer-directed lessons, and 
student-directed learning, 

Justen, J. E. Ill; Reichards, C. L.; Cronis, T. G. (1982). Creative 
gfegjjl4Qg,Qf_jSie Mentally Handic apped . Denver : Love Publishing. 
The took discusaei"in¥trucHor^ consideration including individual 
differences, learning characteristics, motivating needs and 
strategies, and proper activity developnient. Bus is followed by 
ideas and activities that cover various instructional areas at toth 
the elementary and secondary level. In addition, the appendix 
includes a format for a teacher idea exchange as well as a list of 
outcomes that teachers could use to guide their instructional programs 
at each level and in each area of instruction. 

Wagner, C. L. (1986) . Instructional Strategies. Teaching Exceptional 

Children, 3, 154-228. 

This issue is devoted to instructional strategies and how they can be 
adapted, individualized, sequenced, and managed. Articles of 
interest and pertinent to this chapter are: 1) Teaching handicapped 
children with attention problems: Teacher verbal strategies make a 
difference; 2) But they can do it in ray roan: Strategies for 
promoting generalization; 3) Sequential prompt instruction for mildly 
handicapped learners; 4) A study for individualizing directed group 
instruction. 
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CVERVIEW 



Ihe environment of the classroom, perhaps more than any other factor, 
shapes the learning that takes place. Viewed in the broadest sense, 
classroom envirorment can refer to the physical features of the room, the 
social/efnotiunal atmosfiiere that is promoted within the roan, and/or the 
attitude, real or perceived, toward the program. Ideally, the physical, 
and social and emotional factors should blend together to provide an 
optimw. environment for student learning. 

This chapter will provide suggestions for developing the physical 
arrangement and the emotional setting of the special class with 
integration (SOU) and self-contained special class with little 
integration (SCO . Specific issues related to the physical environment 
will include classroan location/classroom size, and classroon physical 
plant. Social and emotional setting topics will focus on teacher 
behavior, interaction with regular class programs, integration policy, and 
bdiavior management strategies. 

To supplement this discussion of classroan environment, a 
questionnaire was developed to help ascertain the physical and emotional 
support features currently available and/or desired in programs across the 
state. A randan sample of SCIN and SCC teachers were surveyed. The 
information gleaned f ran this survey will be reviewed as it applies to the 
specific topics related to classroan environment. 

The initiation and or^nization of learning activities originates in 
the classroan; therefore, what is included in these activities and their 
availability is of prime importance to the students. By providing the 
appropriate location, facilities, and attitude, hopefully students will 
benefit fran the program to such a degree that they will develop the 
skills needed to enable them to be productive citizens after graduation 
(Kapplan, Kaplan, Madsen & T&ylcr, 1973) . 



BASIC CCNSIDERATICNS 

In order to acocxnplish the purpose of defining an appropriate 
educational environment, there are several basic considerations which need 
to be addressed. The first of these is that while all teacher training 
programs provided students with strategies for teaching, for ex^iple, 
academic skills, fewer probably provide realistic experience in developing 
an educational setting that will facilitate effective and efficient use of 
the teaching strategies that have been acquired. 

Until a teacher has actually set up and taught in their own classroom, 
it is difficult to comprehend the importance of that roan's location and 
the equippnent needed to provide optimum learning experiences. For this 
reason, we considered it beneficial to send a questionnaires to experienced 
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SQN and SCC teachers^ kindergarten through high schcx)lf asking thon what 
elements the/ felt would be most necessary in having an ideal classrocxn. 
The questionnaire addressed size and location of the roan as well as what 
essential equipment. In that sense it served as an evaluation of the 
Rules jDf §S§pi^J^cat±m State of Iowa, Department of Public 
iritnJction'"w^^^ agency providing special education shall 

supply facilities which shall be at least equivalent in quality to general 
education dassroons in the system, located in buildings housing regularly 
enrolled pupils of comparable ages . . (Chapter 12, p. 22, 12,27(1) ). 

Despite these Department of Public Instruction regulations, not all 
special education classes (SCIN and SCC) meet the stated requirements. 
Fifty-seven perL>:nt indicated that their classes were in the general flew 
of traffic. An additional 29% indicated their dassroons were in the 
general traffic pattern but were grouped with other special classes. That 
left 14% indicating their classroom was in a totally separate building. 

This response would appear to be quite positive since eighty-six 
percent of the classes are in an appropriate location. However, the 
survey shows that the tradition of having MD classes in the basement, in 
outside temporary buildings, or in other unsatisfactory locations is still 
a concern to teachers. Therefore, when faced with the task of setting up 
a new, classrocxn, it should not be assumed that the administration will 
automatically know or perhaps even consider the most appropriate 
location, Bie input of the teacher make all the difference. It is 
jjnportant to handicapped students to be located within the mainstream of 
the regular building. Yet according to the survey, eight percent of the 
SCIN and SCC classrooms are not currently in buildings that allow 
integration with age and/or grade mates. 

Eight percent also responded that the room in which their classes are 
located are not of sufficient size to allow for good teaching practices. 
It is certainly unfortunate when the roan size dictates seating 
arrangements, Biere should be options for size and shapes of subspaces so 
students can learn individually, in small support groups, or in large 
group instruction. Students should be able to move from one setting to 
another with minimum distraction and/or little confusion to others in the 
classroom. 

The fiiysical enviroment of the classroom is not the only element to 
be considered. Equally important is the teacher's attitude and philosophy 
toward the roan. Again colleges and universities may not have prepared 
prospective teachers for the life styles of the students. Although 
difficult, it is essential to provide a warm and understanding 
atmosE*iere, Frequently teachers must deal with the problems which are 
inherent in poverty, hunger, divorce, foster care and the apathy or lack 
of interest in education displayed the student's families. While a 
classroom with the most modern, attractive facilities available does not 
ensure a positive, appropriate environment, nevertheless the teacher's 
positive attitude inside and outside the classroom will create the image 
which the room will reflect throughout the school and community. 
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It does not matter whether the assignment is setting up a new programr 
inheriting an existing program^ or improving one's own program. When 
trying to put into perspective and deal with the basic considerations one 
must face in order to provide an appropriate classroon envirormentf any 
teacher regardless can begin to fell overwhelmed. However, as with most 
situations there are ways of approaching them that can turn basic 
considerations into best practices. In order to do this it is important 
to begin with the roan itself. One of the first things to be considered 
is the location. Evaluation of location should focus on whether or not 
the room is within a building that will allow for appropriate 
mainstr earning and social interaction with peers. Students need to be 
involved with "regular" age and grade mates because appropriate social 
skills are difficult, at best, to teach in a classrocm that is located in 
an isolated area such as a building from which students will not be able 
to be mainstreamed. 

Even when programs are housed in an appropriate building, a more 
appropriate learning envirorment can be established when the roam is 
located in the main flow of school traffic. This means avoiding isolated 
locations within the building. First the isolated areas in buildings are 
generally reserved for the more noise-generating classes, such as band, 
chorus, physical education, hone eooncmics, and industrial arts. Since 
many students in SCIN and SCC classes will have more difficulty learning 
than other students, and often are more distractible, these noise- 
producing classes should be the last area considered for placing any 
special programs. 

The second reason the SCIN and SCC roans should be in the main traffic 
flow is to accanmodate the students' contact with the regular school 
population. This contact is very important, llie social interaction of 
being seen and heard and the personal perspective of thinking of oneself 
as a integral part of the school enhances student self-concept. The more 
the classroom setting is like the regular classroon, the less it will be 
thought cf as special in the derogatory sense. The less special the 
students feel, the more comfortable they will be, which hopefully will in 
turn lead to a more positive learning envirorment. 

Another aspect to think about when setting up an SCIN-SCC roan is 
sizeo The size of the roan can determine the success or failure of a 
program. Classrocm size must be adequate enough to permit the teacher to 
be flexible and adaptable to the individual needs of the students. As 
stated earlier, the size of the classroan should not deter the teacher 
fron activities that would be beneficial to the learning taking place. 
Varying activities or projects are needed to reinforce concepts presented 
in the lessons. Teachers should feel that their classrooms are large 
enough to involve as many students as necessary in the activities. A 
large room is a necessity, but other concerns to be given consideration 
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are the physical structure of the class. There should be adequate windows 
for good light and ventilation; with this should be appropriate ways of 
reducing light whenever needed (blinds^ drapes^ shades) • In addition to 
natural light fran wir.v.'vsf there should be sufficient electrical lighting 
in the roan. Also required are adequate and strategically placed 
electrical outlets, to allow for flexibility of room arrangenient and 
efficient use of teaching aids. 

A problem area addressed by several teachers in the survey was in 
properly regulating a cccnfortable temperature in the classroom. Whether 
too hot or too cold either will inhibit efficient learning. This is a 
situation that must have immediate correction. 

Equally important to a successful classroon are the furniture^ 
equipment, and teaching aids necessary for a positive learning 
environment. The following list is a oanposite of the responses of the 
survey to MD SCIN and SCC teachers which indicates the equipment available 
in their classrooms. The following items (see Table 1) are nutibered from 
the most commonly available to the least commonly available respectively 
(number 1 represents most commonly available) . 

In the questionnaire SCIN and SCC teachers responded that the two 
things most commonly overlooked are the same two items most popular with 
teachers who have them. An addition of a sink and carpet can help give 
the appearance of a "new" room. The warmth and quiet provided by the 
relative inexpensiveness of carpeting is a morale booster for teacher and 
students. Needless to say, the convenience of having a sink in the room 
allows more time on task and easily offsets the installation of cost. 

Educational envirorments must be flexible and adaptable to individual 
student needs, and they must change as the students grow and mature. As 
we have stated, the physical setting must satisfy the need for a sense of 
identity. Obviously, if the chairs, tables, and desks are too large or 
too small, the student will at first experience discomfort and later, 
perhaps discontent. Bie classroom should provide options for size and 
shapes of subspaces so students can gather in twos, fouirs, or larger 
groups. The seating arrangement should stimulate concentration and 
discourage distractibility. There should be classroom areas that 
encourage: student companionship and sharing, quiet independent work, 
isolation, and teacher-directed interaction. The classroom must 
acknowledge that students work and learn in a variety of natural postures: 
sitting up straight, lounging, leaning, perching, and standing. It should 
offer a variety of seating (including the floor) and work surface heights 
to acoc^nmodate the students. 

Students should be encouraged to be a part of arranging the room. 
Ohey should be allowed to assist in the planning of the periodic changes 
in arrangement. Many times their ideas are more efficient as far as the 
actual space. Ihis pride of ownership not only makes the room more 
attractive, comfortable and pleasant, but also lends itself to making the 
room more conducive to learning. 
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tehle 1 

Eguipnent Teachers Report Having in Their Classroons 

1. bookcases 

2. file cabinets 

3. storage cabinets 

4. teacher desk 

5. tape recorder 

6. windows 

7. blackboard 

8. bulletin board 

9. electrical outlets 

10. film screen 

11. computer 

12. tables (app. size) 

13. record pl^er 

L^. carpet 

15. filin projector 

16. sink 

17. carrels 

18. stove 

19. microwave 

As stated by Polloway, Payne, E&tton, and Payne (1985) , students with 
mental disabilities need more structure and guidance than do their 
nonhandicapped peers. Yet at the same time, one of the teacher's major 
goals must be to help students learn how to handle and control thenselves 
in less structured situations. Therefore classroom arrangements should 
provide structure, organization, and regimentation when needed as well as 
freedon, exploration, and permissiveness when it can be handled. Students 
as well as teachers need a sense of "their own turf." They need a place 
to keep personal possessions as well as a place to be "alone" when 
pressures are too great. 
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Organization within the classroan makes it much more conducive for 
maximum time on task for both the instructor and students. Good 
organizational skills are a must for success in the classrocm as well as 
out of the classroom. 

Some suggested techniques for improving organizational skills include: 

1. Posting signs and labels: This focuses the students' attention on 
wha™and"whe7eThingFa Their use also reinforces the skill of 
following and interpreting directions from written messages. 
Labeling and designating various areas of the classroan further 
the goal of developing self-direcced learners. 

2. Organizing st^uctent^jetexl^s* According to Kapplan^ et al. (1973) 9 
stor¥ge^Bf"st"udent"rr^^^ reinforces student responsibility. 

By labeling and storing naterials openly^ students will be able to 
direct their own activity instead of relying on the teacher. Ihe 
functioning level of the students will dictate how simple or 
sophisticated a storage system can be handled. Elementary 
students may need to focus on their own seating area. Keeping 
their own desk organized with the materials they need to complete 
assigrments may be an important starting point. Other useful 
systems for organizing materials include: 

a. Cubb5j_ holes - a carton divided into sections with each section 
iabeled"ai"to what supplies or projects are to be stored 
there. 

b. Stacking trayj - can be purchased or made from produce boxes. 
EadT'student could be assigned a tray in which to keep their 
supplies. 

c. Shoe holders - can be purchased in most discount stores or can 
be"made"f rem heavy materials. They can be used for storing 
supplies, activity cards or small games. Be sure to label the 
packets. 

Older students are able to deal with systems that are not as 
obvious within the room. A successful example is having each 
student have a file folder, color coded to grade level {1-12) 9 for 
each subject area. The subjects are located in separate file 
drawers. Ihe benefits of this system are: 

a. Teaches organizational skills. 

b. Eliminates hunting for lost assignments and saves time. 

c. Cuts down on distractions to other students because traffic to 
and from lockers is reduced. 
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d. Permits the teacher easy access for reviewing student work and 
progress, 

e. Allows the students an opportunity to develop pride of 
ownership in the room. 

3. ^iSH^O^^- Students need to become responsible for completing 
work 6n"'tinie without constant reminders £mi the teacher. Ihis 
goal may be reached in various ways. An example is the assignment 
board which can be a designated area of the blackboard that has 
been divided into subject areas (it can also be color-coded to 
correspond to files for student work). The teacher writes the 
assignnent as well as giving it verbally. Students m^ also carry 
individual assignment sheets. 

4- §yyA^^O-§£SK^' Ample and appropriately used bulletin board space 
can become a very effective tool in the classroan. It can promote 
incidental as well as directed learning. Curriculum-integrated 
bulletin boards lend themselves to reinforcement and review of 
concepts presented in classrooms. Bulletin boards may also be 
used to display student work. This display should reflect the 
student as an individual, while enhancing a feeling of self-worth 
and a sense of personal identity. 

5. Charj^jig; Every experienced teacher realizes the value of a 
behavior chart. The rules are posted and discussed until each 
student understands the consequences. When an infraction of a 
rule has been made, a check is then placed on the chart and 
appropriate consequences follow. Ihis very simple b^avior 
strategy can assist in transforming a chaotic classroan into a 
positive, well-disciplined learning environment. 

^* i^JJ]tfl9/?I^^A^ Learning centers are an outgrowth of 

ieacVork. tST^ eiSanci classroom instruction by adding a variety 
of methods for stvi^tents. Interest centers can be used for: 
instruction in which the student works at the center to review 
something previously learned; promotion of soc;ial interaction 
between two or three students; and, development of independent 
work skills and self-direction. These activities need to be 
related and appropriate to the interests, abilities, and needs of 
the students. 

Additional Factors 



This chapl:er has presented suggestions for settjTi£^up ideal SCIN-SCC. 
classrooms, but it is also necessary to take into^ account how important 
attitudes are in determining the effectiveness of the classroan 
environment. One concern has to do with iraterials. For example, even the 
most experienced teacher, who has been in the same room for many years,, 
needs to be oDncerned with classroom environment especially in the sense 
of thoroughly re-evaluating the materials and methods of prr "anting 
-'tiuction. Outdated faBxtbooks, materials, and teaching aicU should be 
outside the classroom or discarded. Ttie classroom should 
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constantly be re-evaluated to change with the needs of instruction. It 
must be reraonbered that seme smaller districts have the students in the 
same room for four years or more. This placement could easily become 
tiresome and perhaps even debilitating for students who are able to be 
only minimally mainstr earned. 

Not only do the text books f equipnent and lesson plans need to be 
continuously upgraded, so does the teacher's attitude. There will be many 
instances in which the most Lnportant element in determining a positive 
roan environment is the TEACHER. 

Justin, Richardf and Cronis, (1982) indicated that teacher expectancy 
sets the tone of the rocxn. Hiis is true not only for the students, but 
for the parents, other school personnel, and support staff as well. 

There are many simple and easily administered strategies that will 
give the teacher and the class a positive reputation. Kinney, and Hurst, 
(1980) suggested specific teacher bdiaviors might include: 

1. Sharing positive and negative feelings honestly. 

2. Explaining things very specifically using descriptive rather than 
evaluative terms. 

3. Demonstrating direct eye contact, a warm or concerned tone of 
voice, empathetic behavior, friendly, and smiling. 

4. Saying things like, "Oh, sure you can" or "I've seen you do things 
like that before." 

5. Comparing poor performance with the student's own positive actions 
in the past. 

6. Expressing the fact that the teacher expected more or is used to a 
more positive performance frcrn the student. 

7. Expressing positive feelings about some elements of student 
performance even when having to be critical; being specific about 
how it could be improved. 

8. Praising individuals and groups openly and honestly; thanking them 
for their effort. 

9. Something as simple as standing in the doorway greeting students 
by name and with a smile can help stimulate everyone's self-- image. 
The students need to be shown the teacher is genuinely happy to 
have tliem in the classroan. 

A final concern related to attitudes has to do with home-school 
partnership. A student's home life has a profound effect on how they 
function at school. To tie together heme and school more closely, for 
example, consider that "homework" m^ not only mean paper and pencil 
textbook assignments to be ocxnpleted, but also assignments in which the 
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student follows a step-by-step instruction sheet and actually r for 
example, does their own laundry or helps prepare the evening meal. This 
type of teacher--directed study not only incorporates the classrocm into 
the students' hme, but involves the parents in a positive approach. The 
parents can better see the school's attempts to teach the students to live 
independently and be responsible citizens. 

Every seasoned SCIN and SCC teacher fully realizes that their 
cooperation with regular class teachers is going to be the deciding factor 
on not only whether the mentally disabled students have success in the 
regular classroom but even if a student is allowed to register for the 
class. Biereforef it becones imperative for the special class teacher to 
do the kind of public relations nece.isary with the rest of the staff that 
will convince then the students will be given the support needed to ensure 
a successful integration experience. Ohe willingness of the special class 
teacher to work with the regular class teacher is definitely one of the 
primary reasons for a regular class teacher to modify for individual 
students by: a) modifying texts, b) shortening assignments, c) tape 
recording texts, d) reading tests, e) modifying grading, f) using a buddy 
system with a regular student. 

Successful ways of "teaming" with regular class teachers are: 

1. Trying to be a part of the school - "Be Regular" - Do not make 
yourself special in eyes of others. 

2. Establishing a reputation of having an "OPEN DOCR POLICY" where 
teachers feel welccxne at any time of the day - where they feel 
comfortable to come in and discuss a student and/or problem. 

3. Making concerted effort to visit each of the classes in which your 
students may be integrated before the student begins work in the 
class as well as after integration. Ongoing written and oral 
communication are essential to be kept abreast of student progress 
and needs. 

4. Volunteering to assist in making modifications - some suggestions 
are: taping texts, reading tests, reinforce ideas presented, 
team- teacher in specific subject areas. 

5. Sharing of modified materials to help other students in regular 
classrocm - for students other than those in special programs. 

6. Volunteering to help with extra--curricular activities. 

7. Being flexible enough to schedule in conjunction with the regular 
education teachers. 

In regard to flexibility, special caution must be taken to see that 
SCIN and SCC students who are mainstr earned are consistently present in 
their regular classes, because it is usually difficult for handicapped 
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students to "keep up" even when attending on a regular basis. Vie should 
not be randomly taking them out for field trips, special projec±s, or 
early dismissal f if we expect them to be a full fledged member of the 
regu^.ar class. 



SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter has been to describe the establishment and 
maintenance of a positive and appropriate learning enviroiment. The 
content is aimed not only for a new teacher establishing their first 
classroanr but for all SCTN and SCC teachers who need to revitalize their 
present programs. 

It is important to remember that the classroop ex±ends far beyond the 
physical setting of the school. In addition to emphasizing the 
determination of factors such as roan arrangement, traffic flew patterns, 
and storage facilities, teachers must also include the students world, 
that is, their home and community. Keeping in mind the SON and SCC 
students will many times remain in the same home conmunity of their 
parents, it becomes logical to educate them in their "lifelong 
classroan." In this sense, it becones imperative to enhance classroom 
efforts with the proper utilization of community resources as was 
discussed in Chapter 3. 

It is also necessary to remember that the most e:5)ensively equipped 
classroom, strategically placed, in the ideal location will not in itself 
pronota optimum learning. The key to an exonplary classroom envirorment 
is the TEACHER. It is the teacher and their friendliness, cooperation, 
flexibility, and genuine interest in their students that give the roan and 
the students their positive image. 
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APPENDIX A 



Equipment Teachers Report Having 
In Their Classrooms 

1 Bookcases 

2 File Cabinets 

3 Storage Cabinets 

4 Teacher Desk 

5 Tape Recorder 

6 Windows 

7 Blackboard THERMOSTAT 

8 Bulletin Board Not too high, 

9 Electrical Outlets Not too low 

10 Film Screen 

11 Computer 

12 Tables (app. size) 

13 Record Player 

14 Carpet 

15 Film Projector 

16 Sink 

17 Carrels 

18 Stove 

19 Microwave 
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WERVIEW 



On the first day of the new school year^ the special ecSucation teacher 
arrives at school. There may be one work day or several days in which to 
organize the progrcin before the students arrive on the first day of 
classes, njie teacher oould be a first-year teacher r an experienced teacher 
in a new assiganentr or an experienced teacher with the same assignment but 
the usual year-to-year changes of school staff and students. The class 
oould be either elenentary or secondaryr self-contained special class with 
little integration (SCO or L'pecial Qass with Integration (SON) . 3he 
situations teachers meet may vary but special education teachers all have 
similar considerations as they plan for each new year. Each consideration 
involves making decisions that will affect the stiidentSr tl;e teacher and 
other school staff. 

What are some of the factors diat each teacher faces? Firstr the 
students must be planned for both as individuals according to their skills 
and deficiencies and as groups that will be present in the class at the 
same time. Ihe supplies and eguipnnent available in the roan and in the 
school will also vary, will there be appropriate materials to teach with 
and will there be monies budgeted for mc»:e materials if necessary as the 
school year proceeds? Is there a written curriculum for the teacher to use 
as a plan or will the teacher nt^ed to develop on^t? Another consideration is 
the school staff. The SCC or SON teacher will need to develop a working 
relationship with mary different persons in order to provide the best 
possible program for the students. General education teachers will need to 
be consulted in scheduling and planning for students^ integration into 
their classes; they may be seen as resources for materials^ methods and 
ideas in their own subject areas. Other SCC or SCIN teachers in the 
building or the district can be helpful in this way also. Will there be a 
school counselor that is available to the SCC or SCIN teacher? The 
counselor oould help in scheduling^ communication with parents and working 
with students in special classes. Ohe school principal can be a key person 
in a special education program by lending support and interest to the 
teacher. Some districts also have a special education director available 
for guidance and assistance of special education staff. All of these 
factors need to be considered when planning for the school year. The new 
special ^ucation teacher may feel confused by all the factors that must be 
considered in planning and scheduling. 

The purpose of this chapter is to suggest practices that have worked 
for some SCC or SCIN teachers in the state of Iowa as th^r have planned 
their curriculum and scheduled their classes. This chapter will list some 
techniques special education tea^dners are using successfully at this time 
that maybe adapted by individual teachers to meet their needs. Suggestions 
on how to develop schedules wil'i also be included. 
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BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 



Curriculun planning and scheduling is an area for which many new 
teachers find themselves unprepared and one with which raary e)?)erienoed 
teachers struggle year after year. In order to make the topic manageable 
for teachers to achieve the purpose of this chapter , we have defined 
curriculun planning and s<:heduling in the following ways: 

Curriculua^^ involves selecting appropriate content to be taught 

aH9 pfesentaHonlrie'thods to be used or what to teach and how to teach 
it. 

Currixulun^^ includes the issues of when and where the subject 

matter will be taught. Working out integration schedules" and working 
around these schedules present two of the laore difficult problems for 
teachers in special programs. 

While we have defined planning and scheduling separately, it is important 
to note that in practice they do not function independently of one another. 

There are factors at the student , class, school and community levels 
which impaci* on curriculun planning and scheduling. At the student level, 
the sec or SQN teacher must consider the skills, needs, and educational 
goals for each individual pupil. Hie student's daily schedule and the 
Curriculun in the special education class as well as integrated classes 
must reflect these variables. SCC and SCIN teachers are very often 
responsible for the development of these student schedules. 

A step beyond this, the teacher must deal with specific factors within 
the class. At this level the major concern of teachers is how to develop a 
curriculun and a schedule that allow then to meet individual needs within a 
group setting. A new teacher faces this formidable task with the 
additional constraints of the existing curriculun materials available in 
the classrocm. This concern may be alleviated or heightened by the 
availability of funds for the special education class. Teachers should 
make it one of their first priorities to become aware of thieir budget and 
organize a plan targeting priority needs for the development of curricular 
materials in their classroom. It is essential that the teacher have time 
in the school day to plan lessons and to coordinate programs with other 
educational staff. 

The next set of factors influencing curriculun planning and scheduling 
occur at the school level. This category includes not only the building 
that the special education class is in but would also include factors 
throughout the district. At this level, the district's philosophy toward 
special education is important, not only in hew it is written in policies 
but even more importantly in how it is put into effect in the day-to-day 
operation of the school. Another aspect of planning is coordinating 
schedules. Ihe teacher not only has to balance individual student's 
schedules and the SCC or SCIN schedule but also coordinate both within the 
master schedule of classes, periods, and other time constraints such as 
recesses, lunch periods and special duties. At the secondary level/ credit 
requirements for graduation also are of primary importance. 
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Another important factor in influencing curriculum planning and 
scheduling is the rapport between the SCC or SCIN teacher, the regular 
class teachers and building administrators. Tiact and the ability to 
negotiate is a necessity. It is through this negotiation that the special 
education teacher addresses problems in curriculum planning and 
scheduling. A cooperative approach toward other staff monbers is 
important. If the teacher appears "pushy" and "all knowing", other 
teachers will most likely be unreceptive and resist attonpts to coordinate 
with tljat teacher. On the other hand, if the teacher is too passive, they 
will likewise meet with little success. 5he more involved the teacher 
becomes with activities in the school community, the more likely the 
program will function as a real part of the school. 

There are severed ways in which a special educator can earn the respect 
and cooperation of the school staff. First, the teacher must demonstrate 
knowledge of their field. Just as a math teacher is ejtpected to be highly 
knowledgeable in the field of math, the special education teacher is 
expected to be an expert in the disability area in* which they teach. The 
teacher must exhibit professional b^avioi:. Obey must exhibit on task 
behavior, meet the demands which their position requires, and maintain an 
organized, systematic educational environment. The SCC or SCIN teacher 
must know how their school and the teachers in their building operate. 
What are the requirements for certain classes? Where do teachers place 
their emphasis? Is class participation important? Is quiet in-seat behavior 
of prime importance? Are daily assignments or test grades important? These 
and many other related questions must be answered in order to integrate 
students successfully into general education classes The special education 
teacher needs to be able to ask questions and say, "I don^t know" when 
appropriate. Ihe teacher will benefit by being involved in school 
activities outside of the special class. Sane ways of doing this are 
volunteering for ccninittees, sponsoring student groups, coaching or 
assisting other teachers on special projects (plays, music programs, 
etc.). The special education teacher can also assist other teachers in the 
classroom by suggesting materials or techniques for working with students 
or by teaching a class session in an area in which they have a special 
skill, e:q)erience, knowledge, or background (e. g. , micro-computer 
applications, cross-stitch, gardening). There are a large variety of 
possibilities for this type of assistance. 

As with all teachers, the SCC or SCIN teacher will benefit f ran a 
positive relationship with the building adfninistration. While 
administrative styles m^ vary, it may be beneficial to renain open and 
flexible toward varying styles. The relationship between the building 
administration and the teacher can be improved by doing the following: 

1. Know the roles of the adn^inistrators and support staff in your 
building (principal, assistant principal, counselor, nurse). 

2. If you see a problen or a potential problan concerning your class 
or a student in your class, make the administration aware of this 
problem prior to its reaching a critical level. 
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3. Be as self-reliant as possible/ do not rely too heavily on others 
for assistance in natters which you should be able to handle 
yourself. 

4. At the same time, knov; when help is needed. Take advantage of the 
resources and services available in your school. 

Although change takes time and resistance to change is a natural 
phenonenon; it is important to continue to gradually move forward. When 
teachers demonstrate that they are professionals, by participating in 
working with other teachers and the adndinistrationr peer acceptance, 
respect and cooperation may be gained. Through this process, the task of 
teaching should become easier and educational programs should improve th^s 
resulting in enhanced services to students. 

The cormunity is also a factor in curriculum planning and sriieduling. 
Businesses an^ organizations in the community are important resources 
available to your class and should be taken into consideration in your 
planning and scheduling. At the elementary level, the community becomes a 
valuable resource for field trips, community awareness, as well as leisure 
and social skill training. At the secondary level vocational training, 
ccmmunity training and independent living skills should reflect the 
environment in which the students are being prepared to live. The 
utilization of cormunity resources has previously been discussed in detail 
in Chapter 3. 



BEST PRACTICES 

At the beginning of the school year, an elementary SCC or SCIN teacher 
may have only a few days to prepare for the arrival of the students. It is 
a good idea for all teachers to get into the classroom as early as possible 
and get organized. Organization is an important key to a successful year. 

Bie special education teacher needs to check the class list and lEPs 
for any new students. Talking to their previous teacher m^ be helpful. 
After the teacher receives a class list, the teacher will need to set up 
the first week to become as familiar as possible with individual students' 
strengths and needs. To accomplish this the teacher may want to adninister 
a limited battery of standardized diagnostic tests or informally assess 
each student to determine strengths and weaknesses. This task can be 
accomplished while the rest of the students are involved in independent 
work activities. The teacher should also have several levels of materials 
available foe each student. It is crucial to have the first week 
overplanned as this gives the teacher a sense of preparedness and help in 
dealing with unexpected events. 

Some important concepts that should be covered in the lower elementary 
grades are early academic skills. If more background in this area is 
needed, the special education teacher might talk to the kindergarten 
teacher. Skills included should be in the areas of reading, writing, math 
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and cxxnniunication skills. As the student progresses through the elementary 
grades, tlie basic acadenic skills should be stressed as well as those 
skills that will be needed for adult life. The student should come out of 
the elanentary program with a solid, functional background in math, 
reading, writing, and penmanship as well as appropriate social and 
prevocational skills. 

Reading: In reading, the students should be taught within two or three 
groups of reasonable size for effectiveness and efficiency. With 
additional groups, the teacher's time is limited and less direct 
instruction can be done. The students should receive a minimum of 20 to 25 
minutes of direct instruction. While the teacher is working with one 
group, the other students, while assisted by an aide, can be working on 
fine motor skills, ^;equencing skills- reading seatwork, or private reading 
time. The students could also be using a microcomputer, language master, 
or tape recorder to practice or reinforce Jhe skills being taught. 

In teaching reading there is not one best approach for all stu^ento. 
The teacher could use ttie basal reader with guided rc:ading lessons, the 
larguage experience approach, or specific remedial approaches designed for 
handicapped and ^Icw learning students. Ohe basal approach usually 
involves introducing new vocabulary to the group, creating interest and 
motivation to read the story through discussion, silent reading, oral 
reading with discussion, and vocabulary work such as ^ionics. By contrast, 
the language experience approach involves the teacher writing the student ^s 
story down as he tells it, the teacher and student then take turns reading 
the story aloud while highlighting vocabulary for enphasii^s and future use. 
Other approaches include programmed readers, skill building programs, and 
high interest- low vocabulary materials. The special teacher should use a 
variety of approaches adapting then to the needs of their students. (For 
further information on reading approaches, see Aukerman, and Aukorman, 
1981 •) The methods may vary but the key is to find what is best for the 
students and COTifortable for you. Take advantage of the expertise of the 
regular classroom teachers of the special reading teachers. 

Hath: Math is a very important subject for special class students to 
help them obtain uie basic concepts that will be needed in everyd^ 
living. The special teacher should be familiar with the regular classroom 
^cope and sequence of events and select those skills that are most 
pertinent for the individual student. Once the needed concepts are 
selected, the teacher must select how the material will be presented. The 
teacher may use the lessons in a math textbook and adapt to their needs or 
they may come up with a math curriculum suitable for the special education 
student. Math is usually presented in concrete methods first, such as by 
using blocks in numeration. Later, the teacher m^ use a flannel board 
with figures to demonstrate concepts. At a higher level, drawings on the 
board are appropriate. The students should also participate in working 
word problems using all of the5;e methods. Practicing operations and 
concepts using a variety of methods increases the chances for success when 
the problens are worked on paper. For math materials, check the curriculum 
lab at a university of the Media Center as possible resources. If the 
student uses the rgular text, tJ.ey will not progress at tiie same rate as 
the regular classroom student. Several adaptations will need to be made 
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and sane items omitted* (For further information on the teaching of math, 
see Peterson, 1973) . 

Language Arts: The language arts section of the curriculum may vary 
but usually consists of written expression (including composition and 
grammar), spelling, and penmanship* Effective written COTimuni cation is *^e 
goal of all language arts work with grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
penmanship serving as the tools to attain that goal* With this in mind, 
special education teachers need to design their curriculum carefully* It 
may consist of a textbook, teacher-made curriculum, or unit teaching* If a 
textbook is chosen, it may emphasize only one aspect needed and may require 
supplementary material* Such texts will need to be adapted by the teacher 
to have then serve as effective core curricula* Sane possible adaptations 
include eliminating certain lessons, taking them out of order, adding other 
materials, or doing the lessons as a group* Bie teacher should realize 
that textbooks are guides to a subject and should not have to be taught 
fron cover to cover* The teacher could also develop a language arts 
curriculum that would meet the needs of the class by stu^^ing various 
curricula and textbook scope and sequence charts and designing the program 
from these sources* Unit teaching is a method that has been used fc)y 
special educators for over forty years and can prove to be highly 
motivating for students* *Ihe basic idea is that many subjects can be 
taught in a related way by planning around a special topic or theme* For 
example, the SCC or SCIN class could have a school store* This would be 
set up over a period of time, probably a month or longer* The planning 
would take place in a class discussion with outlines of the plan on the 
board* It could involve language arts in writing advertisements for 
display, labeling foods, or writing an article for the school paper* Many 
would also be a part of the unit as prices are set and items are 
purchased* Art could be included in publicizing products for sale* 

Spelling may be taught in a variety of w^s including covering it 
within a unit as noted above or by using a commercial spelling text and 
adjusting the list* Another method used is the development of weekly lists 
from the writing of the students* In this way, the teacher hopes the 
students learn to spell words they will be using in their written 
communication. Seme of the many techniques used to practice spelling are: 
use of the microcomputer, the language master, tape recorder, chalkboard, 
and spelling g:;les such as Spelling Bingo* Frequent reviews of previous 
spelling words help students to retain them over a period of time* 

The written expression component of the language arts curriculum needs 
to be addressed in the special class* Students need, at the very least, to 
have the functional writing skills required for enployraent and independent 
living* Creative writing activities can be utilized in the special class 
to build writing skills and as an aid in general language development* 
Students can be motivated to build writing skills and to express thonselves 
through creative writing. 

Haiidwriting is an important part of the language arts curriculum 
because it is the method by which our written conmunications can be made 
available *to others* Usually manuscript is taught in the first years of 
school with cursive writing introduced in the second or third grade. Ihe 
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teacher may use a cx«nmercial text or lessons taught by clamonstration on the 
board followed by student practice. Hie formal teaching of writing is just 
one part of the subject; teachers should encourage students to practice 
good writing as they do their daily work. The teacher should stress 
legibility in student ^s work as we must write so others can read. 

Science/Social Studies: Science and Social Studies have typically been 
difficult areas for SCC and SCIN students because of the reading level 
required in textbooks designed for regular classes. If the special 
dassroon covers grades the teacher could purchase the first and 
second grade programs that are used in the regular classroom and 
alternate. Use the first grade book the first year, then the second grade 
book the next and switch back and forth. These books usually have many 
colorful pictures and the children can discuss the pictures and do hands-on 
activities. Field trips and audiovisual materials m^ be used to 
supplement lessons. Students pick up a good deal of information from 
discussions and question - answer sessions. Bie questions may lead to 
further investigation f projects, or study. The unit method would be most 
appropriate to use in teaching science and social studies. In fact, each 
subject could be taught as a series of units covering the main concepts the 
teacher wants the students to understand. Hie two subjects could be 
related, as in a unit on the pollution of a local river. At the same time, 
the subjects of math and language arts may be woven into the unit as the 
need for measurements and written reports occur. Another resource for 
science and social studies curriculum would be packaged programs or kits. 
Students learn best from hands-on, practical experiences and this approach 
can be adapted very well in science through the use of experimentation, 

Music/Art/Physical Education: These subjects can be approached in a 
number of ways. A conmon practice is to integrate students in to general 
education classes. If this is done, it may be helpful to have a special 
education aide assist the students* If the school system does not provide 
teachers for art, music or jAiysical education, the teacher should select a 
tiine during the week when all the children are in the room to have these 
classes. It may be difficult to find something that will fit the interest 
and skill levels of all age groups. However, books and professional 
magazines are available for creative suggestions and activities. 

Social Skills: Ihe elementary special education teacher can help the 
special student in mar^ ways socially. The teacher needs to keep 
ccmmuni cation lines open with parents and stress that there should be 
carryover in appropriate behavior at home. The student should learn how to 
play and get along with other students. Biey need to learn to follow the 
rules of games, taking directions from others. Socially the SCC or SCIN 
student needs to learn how to function independently and as consistently as 
possible with their chronological age. The students needs to want to learn 
to accept personal responsibility for controlling their own behavior. The 
teacher can help by providing positive reinforcement to encourage 
appropriate behavior. Leisure activities are also important. The teacher 
can show how to play many games and how to play by the rules. There are 
also many leisure activities the parents can teadi the student at heme. 
Once the student has the background skills, they can find otiier leisure 
activities to do as they grew up. 
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Vocational Eaucation: Vocational activities at the elonentary level can 
be coordinated with the social studies program. Ihe teacher can introduce 
ccxninunity helpers and lead a discussion on their roles and the education or 
experience it takes to serve in these positions. Ohe cctrmunity helper 
could come to the classroom and talk to the students or the class could go 
to where the people work in order to provide first-hand experiences. 

The teacher can use study kits, f ilms, and books to introduce many 
vocations to the students. Students have a dream- of what they want to be 
when they grow up. As the expectations of each occupational area are 
introduced to them, they will be able to make their own decision. Biey 
will learn their cwn limitations, but should not be discouraged from their 
ideas. 

Career education at the elementary level also consists of encouraging 
work-related character traits such as: dependability » self-responsibility, 
cooperation, punctuality, and task canpletion. These will be important in 
obtaining and keeping jobs as adults. Further discussion of career 
education was provided in Chapter 2. 

After the SCC or SCIN teacher has planned what and how to teach, they 
must plan when it will be taught. This is the'^process of scheduling and it 
involves ^thering information and putting it together into a workable 
plan. Experienced teachers realize that schedules will be changed by 
necessity as the year proceeds. The typical school year will involve 
changes such as students moving in and out, classes and subjects starting 
or ending at mid-year, and the needs of students varying. Nonetheless, the 
teacher must establish a schedule for the beginning of the year. Actually, 
there are several schedules to be planned by the taacher. The special 
class teacher must plan where each student will be at every part of the 
day. Students time in special class or general education need to be 
considered. From this, the teacher's daily schedule is developed. Another 
schedule is that of the long range type, it may be over a period of a 
semester, a year or several years. Each of these is important and will 
need to be considered as teachers plan. 

Teachers need to consider several factors in compiling their daily 
schedules. One that is mentioned quite often in the elementary school 
setting is lack of planning time since elementary teachers are frequently 
not given a preparation period as secondary teachers often receive. Unless 
teachers can schedule a time without students, they usually use the time 
before and after school for planning. In a similar manner, some teachers 
find little time for lunch or a break. These may seen like small concerns 
but they make a great deal of difference if not available. Another problem 
in scheduling occurs as the special education teacher plans the day around 
that of their students and in turn around that of other teachers. The 
teacher ra^ need to wait for other teacher's schedules to be set before 
planning and may need to change schedules when other teachers change 
theirs. It frequently becomes necessary to work from the schedules of 
others. 
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When teachers plan the individual schedules of each student, they 
express concerns also. Again, planning around the schedules of the regular 
class is a problem. The time remaining for special class scheduling may 
not coordinate with students' schedules. The results may be several 
different times of the day to teach reading for example. The individual 
interests of students may cause some conflicts when the teacher is 
scheduling students into a group. Students in special classes often are 
out of class for support services such as counseling , speech therapy or 
physical therapy. The teacher may have a large group of students in class 
at one time and perhaps a very small group the next. Tnis makes giving 
equal time to each student difficult. Also, some students have bussing 
arrangements that cut into the schedule. 

A sample schedule for an individual student might look like this: 



8:45 




9:00 


Opening exercises 


SCIN class 


9:00 




10:20 


Reading 


SCIN class 


10:20 




10:35 


Recess 


Regular class 


10:35 




11:25 


Math 


SCIN class 


11:25 




11:45 


Lunch 


Regular class 


11:45 




12:05 


Noon Recess 


Regular class 
SCIN class 


12:05 




12:50 


Language Arts 


12:50 




1:30 


Social Studies 


Regular class 


1:30 




1:45 


Recess 


Regular class 


1:45 




2:15 


P.E. f inusiCf art 


Regular class 


2:15 




3:00 


Science 


Regular class 


3:00 




3:15 


Study time/clean-up, closing 


SCIN class 



After student schedules are set, the special education teacher should 
plan the daily schedule for the classroon. This will need to include when 
each student is integrated into general education classes and when they 
will be in the special class. The teacher's schedule might look like this: 

8:00 - 8:30 Planning tiine 

8:30 - 8:45 Caning exercises, lunch count, etc. 
8:45 - 9:00 Show and Tell or storytime 
9:00 - 10:40 Reading 

(recess 10:10 - 10i-25— Grades K-1-2 10:25 - 10:40— Grades 3-4 

10:40 - 11:25 Math 

(lunch/recess 11:25 - 12:05— Grades K-1-2 12:05 - 12:35~Grades 3-4 
12:05 - 1:15 Language Axtr 

1:15 - 2:00 Study time (Art, P.E., Music, Integration) 

(recess— 1:45 - 2:00~Grades K-1-2 2:00 - 2:15— Grades 3-4 

2:00 - 3:00 Social Studies/Science Unit 

3:00 - 3:15 Closing exercises, storytime 

Each teacher's schedule would contain notations of the different 
students that would be in the special education class at each time listed. 
There may be further breaking down of time by students being scheduled for 
speech therapy, counseling sessions or physical therapy. 

A further extension of scheduling is necessary in order for the teacher 
to plan the daily lessons. A lesson plan for reading might be as follows: 
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Reading 9:00 - 9:20 Group A - group with teacher- (story or 0ionics) 

Group B - seatwork 

Group C - work with peers (games or drill) 
9:20 - 9:40 Group A - work with peers (games or drill) 

Group B - group with teacher- (story or Ebonics) 

Group C - seatwork 
9:40 - 10:00 Group A - seatwork 

GrouiJ B - work with peers (game or drill) 

Group C - group with teacher- (story or jtionics) 

Integration of students into the regular class with their age-mates may 
not always work when ability is considered. The teacher may have problons 
in integrating students into general education classes as there may be only 
one class available and the students to be integrated have various needs. 
Ihe most important consideration is how to best meet the needs of the 
student. Flexibility of general education teachers may be a problon in 
integration as sune may feel they can't work a special student into their 
class. These problons may be worked out by continued canmunication and 
conpronise between teachers. At times like this it is helpful to have an 
adninistrator who understands the need to serve students in the least 
restrictive environment. 



When teachers plan long-range schedules, they often express having 
difficulty in several areas. Having students in the same class several 
years in a row needs to be taken into account as a factor in scheduling. 
Ihe changes within the school system and the building are other factors 
which influence scheduling. Planning in some areas needs to be long term. 
Due to individual differences, students learn at different rates and it is 
not always practical to expect to cover material in the span of one 
academic year. 

These are some of the concerns teachers have as they plan schedules for 
their students, themselves, and the class over a period of time. Itiey may 
vary to some extent but they do occur and need to be resolved so the 
teacher and the students can make the most efficient use of the school day. 

Experienced SCC and SQN teachers have developed many techniques over 
their years of scheduling. The most obvious and frequently mentioned 
technique is working closely and cooperatively with the regular class 
teacher. The special education teacher must plan an individual student's 
integration based on when subjects will be taught in the general education 
class. This would be true throughout the year as students' needs change 
and as new students come into the progran. i^iany teachers feel the place to 
start scheduling is with the time in the general education class. To 
coordinate the complexity of scheduling, some teachers use transparencies 
to put all of this scheduling down and then illustrate the necessary 
shifting of students and subjects. Another suggestion is to place 
students' daily schedules on the bulletin board. 

After the teacher has determined the time blocks when the students will 
be in the special class, they may ability group in the basic subjects. If 
this is workable, possibly one subject can be taught in one period of 
time. Ofeacher aides can be used in supervising student work and providing 
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individual instruction as the teacher works in a group. Experienced 
teachers feel scheduling the morning for reading, inathr and language arts 
best utilizes the students' degree of alertness early in the day. Social 
studies r science, and special projects are scheduled in the afternoon. 

The teacher must be flexible and creative in scheduling around 
integrated classes and other activities. Good organization of teacher 
aides time can assist students working on different subjects. Peer 
tutoring and the use of parent volunteers are other resources that many 
teachers plan into the schedule to help than meet all the individual 
needs. . (See Chapters 12-14 for further information on these resources.) 
Sane teachers tape sane parts of group work for students who were out of 
the room but need to cover the material. 

As this discussion points out, there are a variety of methods for 
dealing with the scheduling of programs within SCC and SCIN elanentary 
classes. The methods mentioned here are merely suggestions and may need to 
be modified. Ihe key point that both the new and the experienced teachers 
need to keep in mind is the necessity to plan schedules at the start of the 
school year to ensure a smooth beginning. 

SjBOondarY_ Cur rjjgilum Planning 

Iowa state law mandates a board approved curriculum for Special 
Education classes. When developing or updating a secondary curriculum/ 
many special educators have found that it is more useful to develop their 
own rather than adopt one. Ihe main reason for a curriculun to be 
developed within a district is that each district has its own unique 
characteristics which hopefully are correlated with the needs of the 
community. Handicapped students need to learn to cope in the setting in 
which they live. In addition, differences exist fran one district to 
another in regard to the characteristics and functioning levels of the 
special education population. 

Since communities and populations differ, each district should develop 
a curriculum which best meets the needs of the special student so that they 
may become as independent in their community as possible. The following 
are sane concerns that have been expressed by secondary teachers in Iowa 
related to their goal of appropriate curriculum planning. 

1. A lack of materials to assist teachers in developing a curriculum. 

2. Difficulty in obtaining a scope and sequence of skills or 
checklists. 

3. Lack of programs and materials emfiiasizing generalization of skills 
taught. 

4. Difficulty in deciding and prioritizing what should be taught. 

5. Problems encountered in developing a curriculum plan that meets the 
distri'^/s graduation requirements. 
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when developing a curriculumf several techniques were suggested by Iowa 
secondary SCC and SCIN teachers as being useful. Examining curricula 
developed by other school districts similar to your own can be helpful in 
suggesting what they found to be important to include, as well as how they 
organized their curriculum. Sane states have developed curriculum guides 
for special education classes that may provide ideas and information that 
can be incorporated into your curriculum. The curriculum guide used by 
your district for their regular education program may provide sane ideas or 
general guidelines that would also he helpful to you in developing or 
updating your curriculum. 

There were several techniques that were suggested by SCC and SCIN 
teachers which they found to be useful and adaptable to all curricula^ 
domains. As a special education teacher f you may find it useful to make 
out a checklist of skills required for the student to function in their 
current environment as well as envirorments in which they will need to 
function independently in the future. Regular curricula can be adapted to 
the needs of special students focusing on teaching skills in realistic 
functional settings. Units of instruction may be developed based on real 
life experiences that the students are facing or will face as adults in 
today's society. Another suggestion was to develop a peer tutoring program 
(Ehly & Larsen, 1980). Several teachers noted the importance of stressing 
independent skills in all areas for SCC and SCIN students. It was 
suggested that if you have a bank of meaningful goals and objectives they 
can be stored on a computer program and used to generate lEPs for )^our 
students. 

Using assignment sheets for the students to record homework from 
integrated classes or to communicate with parents about skills that need 
practice and reinforcement in the heme setting may be helpful. Grouping 
students for instruction in beneficial skill or subject areas was 
suggested. This may be possible in science /health, social studies, 
recreation/leisure, and career/vocational areas. 

There are several techniques and materials that teachers have found to 
be useful in developing a comprehensive program for the student with 
special needs. This information has been broken down into the core areas 
of reading, math, language arts, social studies and science. Concerns and 
suggested materials and techniques are briefly outlined. In addition, 
suggestions are provided for further information on resources and programs. 

Reading: The major concerns of teachers are the lack of information in 
planning a curriculun and materials available for the secondary student 
reading below grade level. The SCC and SCIN teachers have found the 
following techniques to be useful in teaching reading. Breaking the 
reading period into segments for direct instruction, group instruction, and 
seatwork (PoUoway, Payne, Patton, and Payne, 1985) helps in managing 
groups and aids in individualizing instruction. It is sometimes ber^f icial 
to take a break from the reading group routine and plan an activity for the 
entire class. Using magazines and newspapers can be a motivating, 
functional method of instruction. In teaching reading, SCC and SCIN 
teachers should stress vocabulary building, comprehension, reading rate, 
study skills, and reading for enjoyment as a leisure activity. It is 
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helpful to give students a reason to want to read rather than to read 
something just because it was assigned. It is important to keep in mind 
that skills taught in special programs should be useful in preparing 
students for adult life. (For further suggestions in reading at the 
secondary level, see Burnmeister, 1978.) 

Math: Secondary teachers are also faced with the task of selecting 
those arithmetic skills which are necessary for adult living. Several 
techniques for teaching math were suggested. 

Alley and Deshler (1979) suggest breaking the math period into segments 
with a five to ten minute review, a twenty minute segment to introduce a 
new concept and five to ten minutes for group problem solving. Teachers 
suggested daily drill on the basic facts for students who have not reached 
mastery of these skills. Having a checklist of functional math skills for 
each student to monitor their progress may be beneficial and motivating to 
some students. When introducing a new concept, it was suggested that a 
story line be created to demonstrate the usefulness of that skill to the 
student. An example would be in teaching the skill of making change, have 
the students act out a purchase that they are likely to make rather than 
simply read and attonpt to solve a story problem. After the students grasp 
the skill, going out into the canmunity and using that skill in the natural 
setting will reinforce it and aid in generalization of the skill (See 
Chapter 3). If a student has missed several problems on an independent 
assignment, it may be helpful to have then talk through the problens with 
you in an attempt to spot where errors were made and to provide corrective 
instruction. Students need to develop problen solving skills so that when 
they are faced with real life situations they will know how to go about 
solving them for themselves. 

Language Arts: A major concern is incorporating grcmmar, writing, 
spelling and oral language into a unified language arts program. The 
following language arts techniques were suggested by SCC and SCIN 
teachers. Have students keep a daily writing journal and use grammatical 
and spelling errors as a basis for subsequent instruction. Books, 
pictures, films or stories can be used to motivate students to write. Plan 
for each student to have oral communication opportunities regularly. 
Students can give oral reports on topics of interest to them, give accounts 
of experiences at home or in school, and deliver verbal messages in school 
and between school and home. For students enrolled in content area 
courses, notetaking skills are important (Alley & Deshler, 1979). 

Social Studies and Science: Individual units can be planned for these 
subject areas. Tbpics for units may vary from peer relationships to the 
civic responsibilities in social studies and from nutrition to hygiene in 
science. Regular education science and social studies teachers can he 
called on to suggest topics for units that will be useful and practical for 
your students and may also be able to provide some of the materials needed 
to teach the unit. These subject areas are frequently taught in a 
large-group format. 

In science and social studies, the teacher should stress concepts 
relevant to the students lives and needs. In these subject areas, the 
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students should learn problon solving and independent thinking skills. 
Biese skills can be taught in science through the use of experimentation. 



Vocational and Career Education: Vocational education covers a wide 
range of topics. It may be comprised of skills required for acquiring and 
maintaining emplcyment as well as actual work experience. SCC and SQN 
students should learn problem solving and independent thinking skills. 
These skills can be taught in science through the use of experimentation. 

Vocational and Career Education; Vocational education covers a wide 
range of topics. It may be ccxnprised of skills required for acquiring and 
maintaining employment as well as actual work experience. SCC and SCIN 
teachers expressed a great deal of concern about lack of information on 
planning a vocational curriculum as well as a lack of appropriate teaching 
materials. It is stressed that programs at the secondary level be designed 
to prepare students to f unction, to the greatest degree possible, as 
independent adults. These are seme basic concerns expressed by SCC and 
SCIN teachers in this area: 

1. Lack of information on planning a vocational curriculum. 

2. Lack of appropriate teaching materials. 

3. Difficulty in preparing students for the transition fron school to 
adult living. 

Mary daily living skills and techniques for presenting then were 
mentioned by SCC and SCIN teachers. Ihese skills include: basic money 
managonent, punctuality, and the use of public transportation (if 
available). Students should be able to use a local phone book and should 
be aware of businesses and services in the community and how to access 
them. It is important that the students go, for example, to the store, the 
laundromat, and the post office as part of a community training progran. 

Students in SCC and SCIN programs should be involved, to the greatest 
degree possible in vocational education courses. Secondary programs should 
focus on job acconmodation, exploration, and work experience. Time should 
be planned for the students to have experiences in these areas. 
Experiences may include job shadowing (observing a person while they do 
their work) and trips to businesses and employers in the community. 
Students can role play skills in the classroom before trying them in the 
actual community setting. They can practice filling out work applications 
forms for businesses in the community. Ihey can also take advantage of 
work sites at the school such as in the caf etei:ia,or with school 
maintenance employees. (For further information, see Phelps and Lutr:, 
1977.) 

Social Skills: Social skills are extronely important. Social skills 
consist of all the skills an individual needs in order to successfully 
interact as a member of our society. Without adequate social skills, a 
student may have difficulty acquiring or maintaining employment or 
developing satisfactory relationships with others. 
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Social skills need to be practiced on an individual daily basis but 
they are frequently taught in a group setting. Goldstein, Spraf kin, 
Gershaw & Klein (1980) states that if students do not pick up social skills 
on their own these skills must then be taught. Modeling, role playing, 
developing a positive self-image and self-concept have also been suggested 
to improve student's social skills. Bdiavior raanagonent systems can also 
be used to increase socially appropriate behavior. Providing for exposure 
to activities and interests also enhances a student* s social developnent. 
Development of leisure time interests is another important social skill for 
sec and SCIN students. 

§?5?il^?Y.Currj^^ 

There are several time frames that must be included in considering 
curriculum scheduling at the secondary level. These include the teacher's 
daily schedule, student's class schedules, the school master schedule and 
long range schedule. Concerns in the area of curriculum scheduling 
expressed by secondary special class teachers across the state of Iowa as 
well as ideas and techniques that tliey have found useful in scheduling will 
be shared here. The importance of this area is underscored by the fact 
that the majority of teachers indicated that they alone were responsible 
for the developnent of their schedule as well as the schedule of their 
students. It should be noted that some teachers indicated that they were 
assisted by principals, counselors, and parents in the development of these 
schedules. 



A number of oonceras were noted fcy special class teachers in the area 
of curriculum scheduling. By far the roost canmon concern was that 
integration schedules caused problems in the scheduling of their own 
class. Problens included not being able to schedule students with ccrwnon 
needs into the special class at the same time and the reverse of students 
with widely divergent needs being in the special class during the same 
period. As a result of these two situations, the special class teacher may 
be faced with teaching the same lesson a number of times during the day as 
well as teaching two or more lessons or even subject areas during the same 
period. It was also pointed out that integration schedules frequently 
change during the course of the year, upsetting the schedule in the special 
class. 



At times like these the advantages of a teacher *s aide or established 
peer tutoring program becomes apparent. Hie SCC or SCIN teacher also needs 
to work with general education teachers to avoid problens of this type. 
When these scheduling problens arise, it would be a good idea to make note 
of then so that when it is time for scheduling the next year, these 
concerns can be taken into account when setting the master schedule. 

Another widely expressed concern was that special class teachers have 
little or no time during the day when they were not responsible for 
students thus resulting in insufficient planning time. A few teachers 
reported that even at the secondary level they were required to eat lunch 
with their students. Sane reported no break during the day to use the 
restroom without leaving students unattended. A major related concern was 
that teachers were unable to meet with general education teachers to 
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monitor integration and progress of their stuc3ents. Without this tiine^ it 
becomes necessary for the special education teacher to plan and prepare 
lessons outside of the school day. Even more importantly , without time to 
monitor student progress and conmunicate with general education teachers, 
the appropriateness of the program and the student's success are 
jeopardized. For example, Jdinr^ is integrated into a Consumer Math class 
and is having trouble. Chances are he will continue to flounder and the 
math teacher may well become upset even though a few simple interventions 
or suggestions could have turned things around. With tliese suggestions not 
only might Johnny succeed, ^ t the consumer math teacher will see the 
appropriateness of Johnny being in the class and will be willing to work 
with special students again. If there is not time to monitor and 
intervene, Jdinny may fail and the a)nsumer math teacher may not want to 
enroll special students in that class again. 

Other concerns expressed by teachers were that they were unable to get 
use of the home economics and shop rooms or other school facilities. 
Access to these school facilities is very important in teaching functional 
life skills. Teachers also mentioned difficulties in getting their 
students scheduled into courses and in having then receive credit in 
required courses. 

Teachers also expressed concern involving long-range scheduling 
factors. This would include scheduling curriculun or classes for the 
course of a year or a number of years. An example would be that for the 
first quarter, students will be scheduled into home economics, second 
quarter into health, third quarter into shop and fourth quarter into music 
or art. Also included would be factors such as scheduling for students to 
take World History one year and offering American History the next year. 
This becomes important when planning for graduation requirements. Teachers 
mentioned problems in planning the point in their secondary careers at 
which students will satisfy requirements for graduation. Another concern 
mentioned is lack of a long-range curriculum plan. 

Teachers' frustrations in the area of curriculun scheduling were 
evident in their responses in this area. The following suggestion made by 
one teacher would be good to keep in mind, "Don't expect a perfect 
schedule, be satisfied with the best you can do." If Jdinny has to miss out 
on music with your class because that is the only time he can work at his 
job site, you must weigh the benefit of each alternative and choose which 
is most important to the development of that student. While this may not 
be a solution to the problem, it is important that teachers recognize that 
there probably is not a perfect solution and that to continue this struggle 
with the problem beyond a certain point is probably self-defeating. 

Several suggestions were made that teachers mas/ find helpful in 
developing the "best" schedule they can. While some of these suggestions 
may not be compatible and some may not apply t:o all settings, all have the 
potential for helping teachers deal with sche^Ming concerns in varied 
situations. The suggestions are not listed in a priority order. 

1. Arrange to have your students enrolled in integrated courses before 
registration is open for all students. 
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2. If you have two or more stuc3ents needing to take the same 
general education course, be sure they are scheduled into the same 
session, to reduce the number of schedule variations you are 
dealing with. 

3. Enter student's integration schedule on your class schedule first 
and then plan what you will teach each period around these times. 

4. Get a copy of the master schedule of the building, indicating what 
course each teacher is providing each period, what rooms are 
available each period and outline your integration schedule 
considering all the alternatives available. 

5. Integration does not have to be scheduled on a full period basis. 
Students can be scheduled for only certain portions of a general 
education class. This will not only help in time management but 
may also create alternatives in classes where full integration is 
not possible. 

6. Schedule your class for use of the home economics roan, shop or 
other facilities during those teachers' planning times or other 
periods during which those rocms are available. 

7. Teach your students teacher-pleasing behaviors and work on study 
skills which will facilitate successful integration. 

8. In your classroom, plan not only for direct instruction but also 
for independent work, learning centers, peer group lessons, peer 
tutors and for use^ of teachers' aides or volunteers. (Use of 
paraprofessionals will be discussed in Chapter 14.) 

9. In cases where lessons must be repeated for an integrated student, 
the lesson may be taped during the first presentation or a student 
who is present for the presentation may assist the absent student. 

10. Ill an effort to aid in scheduling and for .students to successfully 
complete required courses, it may be possible to develop contracts 
for grades in these courses. 

11. In some cases, it is helpful for a student to monitor a required 
general education clas.^ the semester before taking it for credit. 
This has also been useful in helping students pass courses such as 
driver's education* 

12. Adequate planning time and time to monitor student performance in 
integrated classes and consult with teachers is very important. 
Many master contracts guarantee teachers a planning period. If you 
don't have one, ask for it; if you make your own schedule, be sure 
you include a planning period. Don't give it up just because it is 
easier, since it is important for the success of your program that 
you have a planning period. 
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13. Develop a long-range schedule for your class. This is particularly 
important if you will have the same pupils for a number of years. 
Develop a plan that includes when and where students will take 
required or other important courses. Include in your plan all the 
curricular areas you want your students to be exposed to in your 
class. Each class will not have to be taught every year but could 
be taught in a cycle where all students will have then before they 
graduate. Plan for alternative curriculum materials in a 
year-by-year cycle for subject areas that will be taught every 
year. 

While these suggestions should be helpful in curriculun scheduling^ it 
is important to note that the majority of them still rely on negotiation 
and communication skills on the part of the special class teacher. It 
cannot be stressed too strongly that your success in this area will be 
directly influenced by how you approach and are able to work with your 
building staff and adpinistration. This list should not be considered a.i 
exhaustive list and suggestions included will frequently have to be 
tailored to the specific needs and the specific settings of your class. 

Following are some sample schedules for SCC and SCIN classrooms and 
students at the secondary level. It is not intended that all programs 
follow these schedules but the purpose is to illijistrate some canponents of 
these programs and how they might be included in a schedule. Each special 
program/ school/ and community will require schedules adapted to their 
specific r^ds. 



Sample Secondary Schedule for 
Self-contained Program 
With Little Integration 



I?li[?i?iI~IM^f~IIC 

I isY'*"r"'FuncYi i^lnanctiorTaT^r^Fu^^^ ^l"¥iHcKorrar""TFiEc^^^^ 

J L^B^^j-Jia ^l-A®l^iD3 i-BfSl^iJH -J.iL®?l^iP£. j^Reading I 

I 2nd r Functional I Functional T FuncYional""TTiHctionar""TF^ 

J L^??§tiL Math LMaiiL .1 Ma^] 'Math ^ I 

I I CP i ain n i n"g iP^e r'T'o"d)"l f T 

I 3rd I Home Ec. I P.E. I SHOP I P.E. I Heme Ec« I 
^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IILIUINICIHI 



I 4 til I Vocational I Community I VocaYional i^Domeitic TvocaFionai^T 

J [ Exploration/ 1 I ExplorationJ Training lExplorationl 

I 5th" I Training I Training I Training I iTraining I 

I [ and I I and I _land I 

I 6tJ) I Work I Leisure I Work rSoHar""skill iWork I 

I I Experience I Activity I Experience I Development [Experience I 

I I I Development! I | | 

rrtirn i i j i i 



During third period while students are in progrenis provided by general 
education teachers^ the SCC teacher can: develop job sites^ visit with 
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supervisors on job sites, or confer with other teachers dealing with these 
students. Possibilities for integration will vary f ran school to school. 
(See Chapter 4 for suggestions on Integration.) On this schedule, tlie last 
block of time focuses on vocational skills and functional life skills. 



Sample Teacher Sche^.ule for a Secondary 
Special OLass with Integration 



Class 

~2" Reading" 

2 Math 

3 Planning 

Lunch 

4 1st semester-Science 

2nd semester-Social Studies 

5 Language Arts 

6 Vocational Education 

7 Vocational Education 



Sample Student Schedule for a Secondary 
Special Class with Integration 

Period Class 

1 Reading (SCIN5 

2 Consumer Math (Regular Education) 

3 P.E.~Mon., Wed., Fri« , Study 

Hall—Tues. , Ihur. (Regular Education) 
Lunch 

4 Science — 1st semester. Social 

Studies~2nd semester (SCIN) 

5 Language Arts (SCIN) 

6 Hone Ec~lst Senester, Shop 2nd semester 

(Regular Education) 

7 Vocational Education (SCIN) 



In planning the SCIN schev3ule, the teacher should take into account 
periods when possible integration in general education classes is 
available* Math in the SCIN classroan could be scheduled the same period 
as a course such as Consumer Math. Reading could be scheduled the F=?iT)e 
period as a general education class for students needing remedial ding 
so SCIN students could take advantage of that course if appropriate. 



faOMMARY 

Planning and scheduling for SCC and SCIN programs is a difficult task. 
Teachers must plan and schedule for their own class and will frequently 
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have to develop indivic3ual schedules for each of their pupils. To be 
successful in this endeavor, the teacher should take advantage of the 
resources and opportunities in the school and caranunity where they work. 
Ihe classes taught by regular education teachers, the school facilities and 
canmunity resources should be utilized to the greatest extent possible in 
planning and scheduling. 

Teachers in special programs have a number of factors to consider in 
planning and scheduling. Ihe master schedule of classes, the opportunities 
for integration, and the expectations of parents and the school must be 
taken into account. Plans must be made for students to be instructed in 
all areas appropriate to their needs. 

In planning and scheduling, it is important for the special teacher to 
keep in mind the needs of students. As a group, the students will benefit 
from functional academic skills, vocational skill development and social 
skill development, but the particular needs of each student will vary. 
Through curriculum planning and scheduling the course is being plotted by 
which eacli of these students will achieve the greatest possible degree of 
development and independence as an adult. 
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Alley, G. , & Deshler, D. (1979) • TeacMng^the^^ 
CcSpanyr 

This book provides an overvie^v of strategies and methods for the L.D. 
Adolescent. The strategies and methods covered include the areas of 
reading, writing, mathematics, thinking, social interaction, listening- 
and speaking. Ideas f ran this book can be adapted for the student wi€r 
mental disabilities. 

Goldstein, A.P., Sprafkin, R.P., Gershaw, N. J., & Klein, (1980). 

SjSj-lJL^^gggAng, Jr!lf Champaign, iLs Research Press Conpany. 
BiiF"book^provi65i"a"F^^ for social skills training for the 

adolescent. There are six groups of skills. Each group is divided 
into specific skills. Each skill is broken down into steps with 
suggestions for modeling. 
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OVERVIEW 



This chapter will focus on record keeping procedures relevant to all 
facets of the student's day-to-day program. While reord keeping has 
traditionally concerned itself with academics, anything that is pertinent 
to the class/program and the individual student program can be 
considered. The focus of this chapter is concerned with record keeping as 
It applies to: c- = 

1. evalviation of student individual progress and 

2. managanent of instruction. 

Sound record keeping practice provides evidence of accountability at 
all demand levels of accountability, promotes dissatisfaction with 
complacent and minimal performance of students, and is the core of 
communications among concerned parties. 

Worthy of consideration here are optional alternative procedures 
including: baseline setting, narrative logs, classroati diarts, matrices, 
profile inventories, profile inventory cards, class master book, master 
profile summary board or chart, skill aoguisiticxi diarts, mastery 
graphing, performance graphing, daily lesson plans and work folders, 
student graphing, computer software with record keeoing features, word 
processing programs, student cunulative special education binders, 
performance contracts, behavior check sheets, homework forms, rating 
scales, and videotaping. 

In essence, record keeping is the primary foundation of 
accountability. It is the underlying core that adds means and credence to 
curricular change, modif icatj.on for student's progress, and overall 
program modif icution, as well as lEP formation and progress monitoring. 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In developing or modifying a record keeping system one should consider 
not only what data ought to be collected and who should collect it, but 
also the location and method of storage, retrieval, accessibility, and a 
functional definition of the cunponents of systematic collection. 
Collecting and keeping data simply for their own sake is probably one of 
the quickest and most assured ways to extinguish meaningf ulness and 
utility in the whole collection schema. A series of eleven important 
questions data collectors need to ask on a continuing basis are: 

1. Is this information necessary? 

2. Is the frequency appropriate? 
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3. Does the data help clarify what we are trying to do? 

4. What decisions can be made from the data? 

5. Does the data help in program modification and improvement? 

6. Is the process of data collection too time consuming? 

7. Does it maintain eligibility for programming? 

8. Can the data be visually displ^ed? 

9. Does the data describe progress? 

10. Does the data help in selecting interventions and reinforcers? 

11. Does the content measured validly reflect progress towards the 
goal/objective? 

One general rule seems to emerge: If the data collected cannot 
directly translate into the student plan or program modification^ there is 
no reason to collect it. 

Another basic consideration for record keeping is learning and 
understanding the basic behavior count procedure. Teachers need to learn 
the importance of keeping baseline data so that one can see where a 
student is and make decisions about where you would like a student to be. 
Baseline data is generally taken for two to three days and specific 
behavior/instructional plans are developed based on the data count. Once 
a behavior plan has been implemented/ record keeping procedures are 
consistently kept throughout the complete intervention time. This record 
keeping allows one to see the success or failure of a specific behavioral 
approach/ technique/ or intervention. Precision teaching and mastery 
learning are two approaches which onplcy basic behavior count procedures. 
Ihey are experiencing renewed interest and application in the field of 
special education. 

Another important consideration is the relationship between record 
keeping and "present levels of educational performance" requirement in the 
lEP. There is wide oranmon misconception that present levels of 
educational performance only means performance based on formal 
assessment. While this chapter is concerned with formal assessment as one 
aspect of record keeping and data collection/ formal assessment typically 
utilizes a pre-post focus which possible limits its usefulness to 
determining program and services eligibility. Informally attained 
information and instructionally relevant dc'.ta are generally more 
functional. 

The mandate of determining on a continual basis present levels of 
educational performance means that a good data systan"'must be used which 
easily permits the idea of "present" or "current" to be maintained. While 
formal assessment/ conducted by support personnel or teachers themselves 
can be highly desirable and relevant to instructional programming this 
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information cannot be the sole basis upon which program decisions are 
optimally made. 

The measure of students' skills and abilities is no simple matter. 
Maher and Bennett (1984) describe two common pitfalls in evaluating goal 
attainment. First, the tendency to evaluate mastery using content that 
may not validly reflect the objective being measured. Second, the 
tendency to use to limited a sample of behavior for assessing each 
objective. Protection against this problem is suggested by clearly 
specifying the behavior to be exhibited and the considerations under which 
it is to be performed (while making for length/ and detailed objectives), 
ambiguity is reduced, and the accuracy of outcome assessment improves. 

A major consideration in data collection rests in the ease from which 
decisions can be made. Jenkins, Deno, & Mirkin (1979), in a monograph 
"Measuring Pupil Progress Towards the Least Restrictive Environment", 
discusses the use of pupil progress measurement from a "decisions" outcome 
basis. These include: 

|liSL^4ii|Y decisions - usually concerned with students' levels 
In OOTi^rison to their peers' in mastering mainstream tasks, 

2* ^93F^Sl^I9J^ decisions - used to determine the type of 
instruction^, program needed, 

2* ?£P-9F.?!I-§djus^ decisions - concerned with making adjustments 
during progr'^Tjnplementation, and 

^* ?][93f^^^^§S^J-yA^BB decisions - used in apnraising overall 
pro g r an "s uccess 

He further describes certain "desirable characteristics" of a data 
system. Ihey are 1) relevance, 2) sensitivity, 3) flexibility, 4) able to 
acJninister repeatedly, and 5) easy to administer. 

Recently there has been a ruling by the Iowa State Department 
regarding graduation requirements ocxnmonly referred to as "the 18 month 
rule". This rule states that prior to graduation, requirements shall be 
delineated so as to determire whether, when the time arrives, a student 
having met those requirements, is eligible for graduation. In this case, 
accurate record keeping is critical in determining if lEP goals and 
objectives have, in fact, been met. 

One of the basic trends emerging from our review of record keeping 
practice throughout Iowa is the influence that personal teaching 
Etiilosophies in special education have on determining what should be 
taught in special education programs. Stated simply, teachers of students 
with mental disabilities are often left with sole discretion in 
determining "what" shall be taught and what aspects of the curriculum 
shall be oonfiiasized. Mild mental disabilities curriculum, in the broadest 
sense, do tend to stress more academics than do curricula found at 
moderate and severe levels. Due to greater similarity of the mild 
mentally disabled student in Iowa to the average student, instructional 
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philosophies appear to mimic more of the traditional curriculum approach* 
AS a consequence to the stressing of academics^ tradi.tional evaluation 
procedures tend to evolve around worksheet accuracy, unit tests, and 
chapter quizzes which tend to accorapary these traditional instructional 
practices. 

Consistent with this trendf the assumption that the mildly involved 
student will acquire all the necessary social and behavioral conpetencies, 
as do mar^ of the average students, is no longer being made. If a mildly 
handicapped student is to develop certain social skills, then direct 
programming needs to be present for them to insure acquisition and 
generalization. Again, the trend results in a much greater need for data 
collection procedures. If characteristics in a given group of students 
are multiply variant, it would seem reasonable that the methods of data 
collection (and display) should also probably vary. Alternate systems for 
tracking student progress is desirable. For students who participate in 
mainstream classes, it is also important that the regular classroon 
teacher is involved in the data generation procedure. Care should be 
taken in the planning stages of integration with regular class teachers to 
extend or modify data collection procedures in that setting. 

With the advent of the AEA support systems in Iowa's new legislation, 
curricula re-definition and re-€mj*iasis and more balanced instructional 
content is emerging in adaptive behavior, career education, and specific 
vocational training. With the more balanced curriculum emerging, 
soE^iistication in record keeping/data collection is becoming more a 
necessary part of programming for mildly mentally handicapped students. 

Another of the features of record keeping/data collection is 
"displayability," the translating of data into something which is visual - 
through grafiiing and charting. Too often data is generated and never 
translated into a visual display. Graphing.* at least in a simple sense, 
is something that needs to ba developed. For those who simply grasp 
summation information better than visual/graphic portrayal, displayability 
seems to be an indispensible key feature. Communications designed to 
visually/graphically portray individual or group instructional movement is 
valuable and necessary in maintaining perspective. 

Einerging across Iowa are numej:ous computerized lEP programs. Ihese 
typically rely on file banks containing performance ctojective statements. 
Criterion statements in these behavioral objectives are critical and must 
accurately reflect true growth projection as they are individually applied 
to student plans. Without sound record keeping practices to accompany the 
lEP mar^Jate, criterion performance statements may tend to blend into a 
series of percentage statements that can neither be defended nor 
substantiated as a measure or projection of student performance. Worst of 
all, the incentive for student motivation is diminished and a lull in 
growth demanding instructional practices may become common place. 

Recent research by King, Wesson, Deno (1982) pointed up the prevalent 
but unfounded belief that time consumption is a major deterrent in 
measuring student performance. It also points out that while many special 
education teachers have heard of methods of direct and frequent 
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measurenentf appropriate training tenc3s to be lacking in application. 
Ofeachers who did use the techniques of direct and frequent measurernent 
have reported that such measurenent requires less than 10 percent of a 
student's instructional time. Related research (Mirkin & DenOf 1979) 
revealed that frequent measurenent improves achievanent. 

Mary special education practitioners today are experiencing a renewed 
interest in precision teaching. While this chapter will not specifically 
address the elements of precision teaching, it is suggested that both the 
budding and the seasoned practitioner consider or reconsider the value of 
precision teaching methodology as a key element in record keeping. 

It is significant to note that special education teacher trainers at 
the university level are beginning to reevaluate current instructional 
practices regarding data collection (Deno & Mirkin, 1979) . Inservioe 
staff development energies could be well spent in training district staff 
on current research findings on performance measurenent. 

Glisan (1984) suggested that involvement in record handling and record 
keeping enhances student awareness, enhances involvement in learning, and 
provides students a monitoring method for grading. Horton (1981) states 
that one of necessary ingredients to mastery learning is found in student 
pre- task awareness of the purpose of the learning task at hand. When 
provided with some training in methodology of record keeping, students 
tracking of at least a portion of their own progress may greatly influence 
mastering of instructional objectives. 

Wesson (1983) described ways in which students have taken 
responsibility for managing their own learning. These include two basic 
categories: 1) assisting in data/collection recording, and 2)assisting in 
decision making, such as selecting interventions and reinfcroers. Lovitt 
(1973) states that self-management procedures have numerous benefits: a) 
saves teacher time, b) teaches new skills, c) fosters independence, and d) 
motivates students. 

"On target" decision making is often best illustrated in the effective 
practice of frequent data collection. Assessment data in turn becones 
valuable diagnostic input to keep the student "on target". Many 
instructional problens related to irotivation and disruptive behaviors may 
be eliminated by greater involvement of the learner in progress 
monitoring. 



BEST PRACTICES 

In the day-to-day operation of a program, data are generated for 
accountability of student progress with identified goals and objectives. 
Hiere are a variety of ways teachers can easily and efficiently collect 
and record this data. The following methods are some procedures a 
classroom teacher can use in keeping records of student progress: 
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1. 



student classroan charts 



2. Student daily lesson plans/work folders/group lesson plans 

3. Student graphing 

4. Computer software with recx)rd keeping features 

5. Word processing programs 

6. student cumulative special education binder 

7. Bdiavior check sheets, homework forms/rating scales, and 
performance contracts 

8. Videotaping 

Each of these forms of record keeping are discussed below. 

Colorful classroom charts provide visual motivation and reminders to 
special education students on skills to be mastered and provide a method 
for stuuents and teachers to quickly record data, such as progress of 
students' adaptive skill acquisition. Charts and posters can contain task 
analyses of specific skills either in printed or picture format. When 
creating a chart, it is important to phrase the skills in measurable terms 
such as'"sort", "solve", "erase", "hammer", "look", and "open". Figure 1 
portrays a sample chart that could be sued when presenting a unit on 
grooming. Each morning a teacher would, with individual students or with 
the entire group, run through the chart and record with a yes, no, or 
color in h of each J^quare, student pconress in maintaining appropriate 
groadngv If these diarts are displaytid in learning stations, a teacher 
could c^^xle through a chart on an intermittent basis with each studer^. 

Other idesis for classrrocn^ charts include developing analysis of social 
skills (joining a group, speaking to an employer, dealing with anger, 
independent functionino xn the school/caonunity, leisure time skills, work 
related skills, and health skills) . Recording on these charts can be done 
during class.t after a student has completed a role play or activity, and 
after a teacher or aide has observed a student in this s!;ill during 
recess, br« tin*e, lunch, or before and after school, ' a mainstreamed 
class, during an integrated setting, or at specific learning stations or 
during work experience. By letting tlie students know they will be rated 
outside of class, requires the students to practice the skills in other 
settings and thus provides the generalization and transfer of each skill. 
Please refer to the section titled, "Behavior Check sheets. Coupons, and 
Homework Forms", for further information on record keeping for the 
geieralization of skills. 
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**Graphics by NewsroOTi^ Springboard/ Inc. 



§iiP^Jlt.?^§§son^JPlan^ 

Day-to-d^ organization in linking activities and experiences is the 
key to collecting the appropriate data needed for accountability of lEP 
goals and objectives. One organizational method would be individual daily 
or weekly lesson plans. These lesson plans can be made on mimeograph 
masters or on a computer. A teacher can create dai^^y, weekly, or 
period-by-period lesson plans that contain the name of the student, 
materials, and the page numbers that the ' udents must do. Developing 
weekly lesson plans on student lesson sheets as opposed to recording then 
in a master teacher lesson plan book allows a teacher the roan to recoro 
accuracy levels and behavioral progress. The students learn that once 
they complete the material as stated on the daily lesson plan, each 
student individually records completion of the tasks. Thus, these lesson 
plans serve as an organizational tool for both the teacher and students 
and makes the students accountable for their own work. Figures 2 and 3 
are samples of daily and weekly lesson plans. 
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FIGURE 2 



Name 



Week of: 10/27/86 to 10/31/86 



^DNEAY 

T. Sprint Library Book-" 

Chapter - Fact Comprehension - 

2. Sight vocabulary - 

3. SSS Facts, (B) Unit - 

4. Reading Group - newspaper ads 
"Shopper's Supplenient" 



1. Oral Reading - tape recorder - 

2. SSS Facts - Unit - 

3 . Vocabulary Worksheet - 

4. Reading Group - "Forms and Messages" 

pages - 
(ads) 



WEDNESDAY 

n "Sight Vocabulary - 

2. sprint Chapter - 

3. SSS Facts - Unit - 

4. Group - "Forms and Messages" 

pages - 

5. Library 



IHUR^Y 

1. """Reading Group - Basal Reader r Level 10 

Story " 
pages - 

2. SSS Facts - Unit - 

3 . Sight Vocabulary 

4. Ad Worksheet - 



FRmY 

Tl Vocabulary Quiz - 

2. Sprint Oral Reading - 

3 . Comprehension Review - 

4. Reading Group - Create a Newspaper Ad 




DAILY POINTS 

Hon. Tt)es._ Weds* niur.s._ _ Fri. TOl!AD= 

~ K)SSIBLE>= 
%= 



**Grapics by Newsroon, Springboardr Inc. 
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FIGUPE 3 



Wane _ 

!• Reading Bcx)k: 
-main ideas- 
pages scores 

1. Math Skill: Ruler 372" 
Wbrksheet *3: 
Activity *3: 

3* Spelling Sentences 

words - street^ roadr avenue 

sub/verb y n 

capi til iza ti on y n 

punctuation y n 

4* Computer 

Math Facts - x's^ Level M- 
Masterspell *5- 

PrintShop-Invitation-4th of July picnic 
5* Listening/Art Cfenter-Make a pa^er streaner kite 




>>une SO-Juiy 3 



6* Reading Group- 
BEHAVIOR: 



ACADEMICS: 
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Ohis inethcx3 can be used with nonreaders fcy using pictures to represent 
reading, math, spelling, and writing work periods and simply listing page 
numbers of worksheets such as the sample in Figure 4. 



FIGURE 4 
DAILY LESSCN ELANS 

Name 



Date 
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If material lends itself to self-correction, the student can correct 
their material and write the appropriate nunber of items correct over the 
total number of items and self-management can be promoted by teaching the 
students how to use a calculator to figure percentages. An area in the 
room could be set up as a center that contains a calculator, student giaph 
folders or wall charts, and student daily lesson plans. Ihus, instead of 
the teacher having to record all of the work that the students have done, 
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the students can, under the teacher's direction, take the daily lesson 
plans and transcribe the accuracy level scores from those lesson plans 
onto charts or into a grade book. Furthermore, a teacher can record 
ccranents on the lesson plans concerning work to redo or correct, positive 
statanents about work and behavior, and rewrite or restate short-term 
objectives. 

These lesson sheets could include a day-to-day behaviorcJ. record of 
the student. A rating system needs to be developed, perhaps one as simple 
as a +/- systan or it could correspond to an overall point system in the 
classroom. While each student is working, the teacher randomly observes 
the work periods and then evaluates students' progress at the end of each 
work period by marking the bdiavior charts on the lesson plans. If a 
teacher uses coupons to reinforce on-task behavior, coupon amounts can be 
recorded on the lesson plans. By consistently completing these ratings, a 
teacher has a data base fran which to make judgments and about students 
adaptive skills in independence, dependability, organization, dependency, 
initiative, cooperation, disposition, and reaction to mistakes. 

To further fine-tune this process of using daily lesson plans, the 
teacher can use work boxes. These boxes would contain dividers 
representing the classes that a teacher is teaching or each class' folders 
would be placed in different boxes. Biat is, one box can contain student 
work folders with all materials for reading, another for language arts, 
others for the social studies, or science. For example.- each student can 
have a folder in the language arts box, the language* arts workbook, and/or 
worksheets that would be used for that week plus the student weekly or 
daily lesson plan for language arts included within that folder. By 
keeping it all contained, a teacher does not have to hunt for work 
products. It is together and, thus, saves a teacher time in determining 
daily progress. A teacher aide can assist in going through each student's 
work folder, making sure that everything has been marked appropriately and 
accuracy level scores have been placed, and reorganizing the material so 
that the work for tonorrcw is upright in the box. when students enter the 
classroom or during transition, they can quickly obtain materials and 
begin working. 

The purpose of lesson plans is to provide a teacher with a record 
keeping form for daily student progress. Recording accuracy and 
behavioral scores on the plans is not enough. TWo more steps are needed: 
1) Ihe data needs to be equated to the skill being taught and 2) Decisions 
need to be made based on the data. Data can be transcribed onto grafiis, 
charts, or tally forms. (Please refer to the sections titled, "Student 
Graphing", and "Student Qassroon Charts" and to the chapter titled, 
"Bdiavioral Qiange".) 

In many special class programs, a teacher will have the same students 
for three to four years. Developing group lesson plans for units of study 
provides accountability in progranmiing and provides a record of the units 
taught over the years. The group plans become an idea jacket which a 
teacher can use to recycle every few years. Recording sheets can be 
developed which correspond to the skills presented for mastery. Ohe 
teacher can use the group plan to record comments about individual 



student's progress and evaluation of the activities presented to the 
students. Figures 5 and 6 provide samples for a group lesson plan and 
corresponding record keeping form. 

" Graphing Ts the process whereby percentages are computed and then 
recorded onto grafiis with the horizontal axis representing dates and the 
vertical axis representing percentage scores or tallies. Percentages can 
be computed for any time period by using this formula: 

Student Total/Total Possible x lOOf & tallies are 
number counts. 

Students in a self-contained with integration program can learn to 
graph their own progress. Ihis gives more responsibility to the students, 
and data can be continuously recorded and grapiied. Before a teacher 
begins to teach specific grappling skills to student s, a lessai plan or 
unit of study needs to be developed on how this information will be 
presented to students, and specific activities are needed whereby students 
can practice this graE4:ing before going it alone. 

Students need to be shown the purpose of grafiiing ,and hew they can 
make decisions along with the teacher-decisions in programming based on 
the grayling data. Figure 7 includes sample graphing arrows which will 
aid a teacher in deciding whether learning is taking place, whether the 
teacher needs to break the task into smaller parts, and whether the 
student needs more intensive practice to learn a specific skill. Student 
scores are graphed by total correct and total errored. Ihis allows visual 
representation of the student's learning curves and enables a teacher to 
make appropriate decisions concerning mastery and the need for revision in 
teaching a skill. These "Learning Pictures" are further e35)lained in the 
"Precision Teaching Training Manual^, the staff of the Precision 
Teaching Project (1984) . The AEAs in Iowa re involved in training 
teacher/consultant pairs in fcecision teaching, and further information in 
precision teaching may be obtained through the special education 
consultant services in your PEA. 

The Pine County Special Education Cooperative has developed "The 
Progress Monitoring Program" (Apple T.M. II or 11+ or Apple He or He). 
This program allows a teacher to plot aimlines, learning goals, and 
program changes. TVo types of data can be plotted, and the program will 
calculate slope of improvement and prints out a report summary for 
individual students which includes space for narrative comments. A sample 
of "The Progress Monitoring Program" is provided in Figure 8. 

Areas that facilitate ease in graphing by percentages are: spelling 
pre- and post-test scores, math worksheet scores, reading comprehension 
scores (instructional and content reading materials), phonic scores in 
decoding list of CVC and CVC^e words, a^v^ sight vocabulary review scores 
(reading and content vocabulary) . Task analyses of behavior can also be 
computed into percentages. To aid the teacher in using grappling results, 
each graph should include one skill, such as two-^igit by two-digit 
addition, social studies sight vocabulary^ reading main ideas, making a 
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FIGURE 5 




MCNEAY 



1. 



Present cup ineasurenients 
Match cups with names - orally 



- worksheet 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Read recipe for Celery Wagons 

Make Celery Wagons 

Eat and enjoy the social setting 



lUESEAY 



1. Cups review sheet or further practice if needed 

2. Examine hot rod magazines 

3. Discuss ideas for souped up celery hot rodders 
4* Create hot rod celery recipes 

a. draw pictures 

b* make hot rod wagon 



1. Film on vegetables and discussion 

2. Show pictures of vegetables and students match name cards 

3. Cups review sheet 



1. Celery experiment with red food coloring to show how plants obtain 
water 

2. Qassrocra survey on vegetable likes and dislikes 

3. Make a chart showing the results 

4. Homework: Survey families as to their vegetable likes and dislikes 



1. Collect homework surveys 

2. Make a chart to show results 

3. Read recipe for Carrot Coins 

4. Make Carrot Coins 

5* Enjoy the food and the social setting 
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FIGURE 6 



00OKIN3 UNIT 

Name 

1. spoons 
Date: 

2. cups 
Date: 

3. utensils 
Date: 

4. liquids 
Date: 

5. dry ingredients 
Date: 

6. safety 
Date: 
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JAWS 



IMPROVING 




TAKE OFF 



UPHILL 




DIVE 



ARROW 




CROSSOVER 
vJAWS 





Learning Pictures 
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bed, washing hair, or identifying dry mecsurenent utensils. Ihis method 
provides immediate and consistent visual data in which to make decisioris 
about student skill aoguisi*:ion. 

Student graphs oould be placed on the walls of learning stations or in 
student folders. Placement of the gratis should be based on easy 
accessibility for the students and for the personnel involved in the 
students' programming. Some students can do much of their own graj*iingr 
but the teacher needs to delineate which specific skills and analyses need 
developrtvent for each student^ and consistently update those giariis. VJith 
the grajAiing record keeping method^ a teacher has a data base to refer to 
facilitate accountability in programming. 

Ihere is a growing number of conputer software programs available that 
contain record keeping features. These programs provide printouts or 
screen displays oC student progress. In order to use the record keeping 
features, a teachier must first create student f iles, which generally is a 
quick and easy process. A teacher aide can be taught to set up student 
files. Most of these programs come with manuals that explain the 
process. If puzzled by a programr assistance could be provided via your 
ccHnputer teadier or the data processing division of your AEA or contacting 
the company that developed the program. Figure 9 is a sample of the 
record keeping printout of the FactMaster program. 

Figure 9 



I'actMaster ; Division Student Records 



1. 


Brent Saltzman 


LEVEL: 


ABCDEPGHUKLMNOBQRSTUVWZYZ 






ORIESs 


11111121 


2. 


Chris Coor 


LEVEL: 


ABCDEPGHUKLMNOBQRSTUVWXyz 






•miES: 


14 


3. 


Jason HcGee 


LEVEL: 


ABCDEPGHUKLr-lNOPQRSTUVWXyz 






•miES: 


12132120 


4. 


Seth Orr 


LEVEL: 


ABCDEPGH UKLMCBQRSTUVWXY Z 






•miES: 


1311212311114 


5. 


Matt Hill 


LEVEL: 


ABCDEPGHUKLMNOBQRSTUVWXYZ 






•miES: 


12 



If the computer program does not store the student scores^ students 
could record their scores on their lesson plans or on a graph. Student's 
day-to-d^ use of these programs can be recorded on file folders or wall 
charts containing listings of the available software and simple checklists 
v^ich the students mark after using a program. Ihe number of programs 
charted at a time should be limited to three or four in order to provide 
students with the needed repetition and review for acquisition of specific 
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skills. See Appendix A for a listing of software with record keeping 
features. 

Word processing programs enable the user to type in information, save 
it, and produce a hard copy, Tliese programs allow the user to create 
documents that can be used repeatedly for all yy£ the students. The 
following are some of the progranvs currently available on the market: 
"Af^lewriter", "Bank Street Writer" and "Bank Street Speller", 
"Appleworks", "Word Juggler" and "Lexicheck", "Honeword Word Processing 
Program", and "Hcmeword Speller", These programs can be tauglit to 
mentally disabled-educable students, and the students can use these to 
generate reports, letters, resumes, daily journal writings, creative 
writings, behavior counts, and to keep records of groaning and 
attendance. By saving this information on disks, a teacher is able to 
review student work without having to juggle so much paper work around. 

When teaching word processing to students? it would be advantageous 
for the teacher to develop a lesson plan/unit on the word processing 
program. A wall chart near the computer would serve as the main record 
keeping strategy by containing the conmands for a particular program along 
with specific tasks to complete. 

The following are specific suggestions and examples to illustrate 
methods for keeping records through word processing. Word processing 
programs can be used by a special education teacher in documenting work 
experience sites/work experience evaluations, in ccmmunicating with 
regular education teachers and parents, in writing student reports, and in 
keeping track of student attendance, discipline notices, and lEP contacts 
or behavioral contracts. 

These programs can also be utilized for: inventories of classroom 
materials, student schedules, creating and monitoring 18 month 
pre-rosters, end--of-year reports, and daily or weekly lesson plan forms. 

Suggestions for implementing record keeping with a word processing 
program are: 

1. Decide on the content oil the documents 

2. Format documents on scratch paper 

3. Type into the oanputer 

4. SAVE the document even if you are not oanpletely satisfied 
because you can always go back and change the diocument after time 
away 

You may need assistance in formatting your documents onto the 
computer. This assistance could be obtained from the manual for the word 
processing program and second opinions from your buiJ.iing computer 
teacher, school secretary, AEA data processing consultant, personnel from 
your local computer store, or a ccxmr.unity member who is involved in a 
computer club. Cdnsider recruiting the other special education teachers 
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in your district to work together to develop record keeping forms that can 
be used K--12 and, thus, help provide for consistency between programs. 

After you are satisfied with the documents, consider utilizing one 
disk per category such as home/school connuni cation disk. Save each 
letter under a particular student^ s name followed by a coding syston for 
dates as in John 5/66. A teacher can review the disk at specific times in 
the year and either print out a hard copy of the catalog listing and 
attach the dates to the lEP contact sheet or record the dates on the lEP 
contact sheet. 

S tudent Cumulativ Special _ Education Binde rs 

A teacher needs to keep much information on their students. If a 
computer is not available, the next best record keeping strategy is the 
use of student binders. A special education cumulative binder is a record 
keeping method whereby all documents for a student, from initial placement 
to present, are placed in a three- ring binder. Again, the teacher must 
decide on the documents needed for student data and borrow or create these 
documents. Figure 10 includes possible category listings. Figure 11 
includes a pre-graduation checklist, and Figure 12 is a sample of a 
personal data sheet. 

Individual Career Initiatives is a career planning folder which 
provides teachers a tool to record progress in career planning. Since 
career planning involves the student, each student should, as much as 
possible, be responsible for the maintenance of their folders. Figure 13 
provides a sample of the twelve career development areas included in the 
ICI folder. 

Videotaping 

One method for record keeping is the use of videotaping. Taping can 
be done in the following areas: social skills groups, work experience 
sessions, lunchroons, recesses, regular classroan sessions, assessing 
student's functional ability in the corsnunity, structured games, 
integrated settings, and in a student's home. A teacher can closely 
review eh<A student's performance in order to measure growth as defined in 
the lEP or to determine a starting point for developing a specific 
adaptive behavior. The AEA Media Center may have editing equipment which 
would enable a teacher to have pre- and post-test videotapings edited on 
one tape for each student or for a group of students. An added benefit of 
videotaping is that students can view their performances in displaying 
appropriate and inappropriate adaptive skills. 

Behavior check sheets, coupons, hanework forms/rating scales, and 
performance contracts are record keeping strategies that can be utilized 
within the special education classroan, in the mainstreamed classes, and 
in integrated settings. Ihese strategies enable a teacher to monitor 
progress throughout the day as well as progress within the student's home. 
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Personal Data Sheet 



FIGURE 10 
Cumulative Binder Code 



Telephone/Visitation 
Medical History 



lEP/IUP All Years — 
Test Results 



Report Cards All Years 

Classrocm Evaluations 

Work Experience Evaluations - 
Discipline 



Parent /Teacher Conferences 

Support Services 

Special Olympics 

Progress Reports 



Letters/Notes From Parents — 

Schedule Cards 

Court/Law Information 



Blue 



— Yellow 

— Pink 



— Green 

— Red 

— Brown 

— Purple 

— Gray 

— White 



Yellow 

— Pink 

— Red 

— Brown 

— Gray 

— Orange 
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FIGURE 11 



Pre-Graduation Checklist 



SIUDENT: 

CREDITS TO mTEi 



_ DATE: _ 
'oTnJITS NEEDED: 



Required classes to take during senior year: 

Merican Government 

~~_Anerican History 
""^Work E5^)erience plaoanents 
2_Senior Life Skills 
P.E. 

Senior Math 

is behind in these lEP goals and needs to complete 

these before he/shi can graduate: 



Major areas of strength for 

Attendance ^GranTng 

""^Social Skills "Il^Job Skills 

OOMHENIS: 



are: 

Behavior 
"Life Skills 



Major areas of weakness for are: 

Attendance J^GrdtTing ITIT^Behavior 

I Social Skills "Il.Job Skills Life Skills 

OOMMENIS: 



Career Assessment Results: 



Additional Schooling After Graduation: 

Community College-STEP _Voc Rehab. 

_2I-^^i"i>^g School IZII^Job Corps 

I~I_^^i^^>^ticeship 



Parent Signature 
"sHTctent^siglBfur 
Teacher Signature" 



Date 



Date 



Date 
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2. Your Signature: 



3* Sex: Male Female 

4* Address: _ _ _ 

niinBef streeT: 

city state zip"co3e 

5* ^telephone: 

6. Father's Names 

?• Mother's Name: 

8 • Occupation : Father : 

Mother : 

9* Birthc3ate: _ 

^mohth dai^ year 

10* Social Security Nimber: 

11. Height: feet inches 

12. Weight: pounds 

13* Doctor: 

Phone : 

14* Locker Nunber: Grade: 

15. Ride Bus Nunber: 
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FIGURE 13 



Graces 
I. 
II. 
III. 
]V. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 



student Nane 

Social Security Number: 



INDIVIDUAL (mEER INITIATIVES 



10 11 



12 



CAREER INVESTIGATION 
JOB APPLICATIONS 
JCB INTERVIEWS 
CAREER EXPLORATION 
WORK EXPERIENCES 
WORK READINESS ASSESSMENT 
INTERESTS ASSESSMENT 
RELATED SKILLS ASSESSMENT 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
SHORT-TERM GOALS 
I£WG-TE3^M GOALS 

CONTINUING EDUCATION/TRACING PLAN 
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Behavior check sheets are charts that can be created for groups of 
students or for individual students and enable a teacher to record daily 
behavioral progress* The check sheets have been developed based on 
baseline data collected. A teacher can use the check sheet as a tool for 
baseline collection by ccxnpleting the form for two days before the 
intervention program is started* Figure 14 contains a sample behavior 
check sheet that may be used weekly or could be revised for a daily check 
sheet. 

For students who are higher f unctioning, the teacher could consider 
having the students mark their own check sheets or develop "countoons'^f 
which are cartoon behavior monitoring check sheets graphically portrayed 
with cartoons. When creating a behavior check sheet, the size should be 
kept anall* A student may become self-conscious about having to present a 
8h by 11 inch chart to a classroom teacher while c'her students are in the 
room. 

Results from the behavior check sheets can be computed into 
percentages on a daily basis or on a weekly basis. These percentages can 
be grafiied by the students, and then discussed between the student and 
teacher. 

Coupons are printed tokens of specific relevance to the desired 
behavior under instruction. Cbupons can be presented to students 
immediately after a student exhibits an appropriate skill. In a social 
skills group, coupons can be given when a student states a question, gives 
an answer, performs a role play, or simply attends to the group. Thus, 
the students are given immediate reinforcement for displaying appropriate 
behaviors. The coupons values are sunraed at the end of each groap and 
tallied on charts which can be visually displ^ed or placed on a file 
folder and later displayed in the student's classroon. These coupons can 
also be given to the student by a regular education teacher, the school 
janitor, cooks, the principal, and parents. Good organization and 
cooperation between staff is necessary f-^r this to work well* itesenting 
coupons should be done in a way that does not call special attention to 
the student. Figure 15 contains sample coupons for use in a social skills 
group. An excellent source for coupons is "It's Absolute!^'' Groovy" by 
Phyllis Kaplan and Ann Hoffman, 1981, Love Publishing Company and 
"Contracts Let's Make a deal" by Joyce Kbhfeldt (author) and Terri 
Anderson (Graphics) , Ihe Education Center. 

Homework forms can be developed to correspond to specific steps in the 
acquisition of adaptive skills. On students' homework forms, a skill is 
broken down into its behavioral components, and the students are required 
to rate themselves after performing the skill outside the classroom. To 
make uhis motivating, students could, for example, receive an extra 15 
points for completion of a hcmework assignment. Completion of assignments 
can be recorded on the wall chart being used to record mastery with a 
skill. The teacher's forms can also be created and would contain the same 
behavioral steps as on the student homework form. Figure 16 contains a 
student and teacher rating form. 
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FIGURE 14 

Cora's B^avior Checklist 
Week of: 



MCNDAY 

1. Cora talked only when it was o.k. Y N 

2. Cora left other people alone. Y ^3 

3. Cora did what she was told to do. Y N 

4. Cora canpleted her work on time. Y K 



TOESEAY 

1. Cora talked only when it was o.k. Y N 

2. Cora left other people alone. Y N 

3. Cora did what she was told to do. Y N 

4. Cora canpleted her work on time. Y N 



WEHQESEAY 

1. COra talked only when it was o.k. Y N 

2. Cora left other people alone. Y N 

3. Cora did what she was told to do. Y N 

4. Cora canpleted her work on time. Y N 



IHURSCAY 

1. Cora talked only when it was o..k. Y N 

2. Cora left other people alone^ Y N 

3. COra did what she was told to do. Y N 

4. Cora canpleted her work on time. Y N 



FRIDAY 

1. Cora talked only when it was o.k. Y N 

2. Cora left other people alone. Y N 

3. Cora did what she was told to do. Y N 

4. Cora canpleted her work on time. Y N 



Cora's Total = /25 Cora's % = 
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FIGURE 15 





YOU EARN 
I POINT FOR 
PARTICIPATING 

IN THE 
SOCIAL. SKILLS 

GROUP 





fife 
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FIGURE 16 




SIUraNT: ^ DATE: 



DIRECTIONS: Fill out this form after you have initiated and maintained a 
conversation. 



1. 


I stood up straight. 


Yes 


No 


2. 


I kept ny head held high. 


Yes 


No 


3. 


I kept good eye contac±. Yes 


No 




4. 


I decided who to talk to. 


Yes 


No 


5. 


I went up to that person. 


Yes 


No 


6. 


I made a greeting statement. Yes 


No 




7. 


I talked with the parson for a ininiinun of one minute. 


Yes 


No 


8. 


I ended the conversation with a closing statement. 


Yes 


NO 



**Graphics ty Newsroom , Springboard,- Inc. 



DIRECTIONS: Please fill out this form after 
observing the student perf omdng the skill. 

TEACHER: 



EATE: 

aiUDENT: 



Initiating cind Kaintaining Conversations 



1. 


Student 


stood up straight. 


Yes 


No 


2. 


Student 


kept head held high. Yes 


No 




3. 


Student 


made eye contact. 


Yes 


No 


4. 


Student 


walked up to the person. 


Ye.' 


No 


5. 


Student 


made caning greeting statement. 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Student 


initiated cohversation. 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Student 


conversed with the person for one minute. 


Yes 


No 


8. 


Student 


ended conversation with a closing statement. 


Yes 


No 


9. 


Student 


walked away with that person. 


Yes 


No 


10. 


Student 


walked away ty him/herself. 


Yes 


No 



Please return to Mrs. OS. Thanks i 
**Graphics by Newsroom, Springboard, Inc. 
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Of importance here is keeping track of teacher skill ratings and 
coupons given each day. One method would be using a file folder 
containing check sheets for student homework in/out, rating sheets in/out 
with the name of each teacher/student pair, and the number of outside 
coupons each student receives. 

Performance contracts are statements of intent by the student, with 
direction from the teacher , for completion of an academic or behavioral 
task. Upon completion of tho task, the student is reinforced through an 
activity, possible one chosen by the student after discussion with the 
teacher. Samples of performance contracts for learning various skills 
with money are provided in Figure 17. 

Behavior check sheets, coupons, homework forms/rating scales, and 
performance contracts provide simple record keeping methods that take 
little time and involves input from students and significant others' in 
their lives. 



SOVmRY 

Record keeping and data collection emerge as key features of 
accountability in the provision of special services to all special 
education programs including those for mild mental disability. Eleven 
questi(»is serving as analysis framework of existing data/ record keeping 
schema are offered. When record keeping is kept current, present levels 
of educational performance is always describable. Student involvement in 
data collection and record keeping produces enhanced motivation in the 
learner, eases in management of instruction, as well as promotes and 
enhances instructional gain. The thrust of decision making as it effects 
eligibility, planning, program adjustments, and effectiveness are all key 
features discussed. Well-kept records are necessary for translation of 
data into lEPs, goals, (±>jectives, program modification, and reporting 
suranaries. Displayability of quality data and records seems valuable in 
communication to all parties. Care in avoiding pitfalls regarding 
generalization of too little data or making projective and sunmative 
statements from the wrong data is cautioi>ed. With a host of record 
keeping examples presented in this chapter, organization remains centers 
to consistency in recording. Support personnel, parents, 
paraprof essionals, volunteers, and students can all effectively be 
involved in a well-organized, then efficiently executed data/record 
keeping system. 
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FIGURE 17 
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APIENDIX A 

52!PB?te£^Spfj5iare 

EactMaster by Morning Star, Inc.; P.O. Box 5364; Madison, Wisconsin, 53705 

Spell It I and Word Attack by Davidson and Associates, Inc.; 6069 Groveoak 
Place, Ntmber 12; Rancho Palos Verdes, California* 90274 

Randora House Spelling Program by Random House, Inc. 

typing Tutor III by Kriya Sta terns. Inc.; Simon and Schuster, Inc; Conputer 
Software Division; 1230 Avenue of the Americas; New York, New York, 10020 

The Right Resume Writer;' Career Development Software, Inc.; 207 Evergreen 
Drive; Vancover, Washington, 98661 

.Minnesota Education Conputing Cooperative provides numerous computer 
software programs such as MECC Spelling. 
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OVERVIEW 



Ohis chapter presents procedures for managing students' bdiavior in 
the classroon. It is the intent of the chapter to consider major 
variables affecting the developnient of appropriate intervention prograns. 
This not only includes behavioral characteristics which are .leeded to 
implement the program/ but the responsibilities of the personnel involved 
in both home and school envirorments, Conponents of effective behavioral 
prograimdng will be examined/ with examples of techniques to increase 
appropriate behavior or decrease inappropriate behavior being presented. 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The focus of special education is on teaching and developing students' 
skills and appropriate behaviors. A problem often encountered by special 
education teachers is managing student behavior. Teacher's concerns range 
from problems with controlling angry aggressive actions to motivating 
students to cxxnplete their work. 

Sane of the more common problem areas of students with mental 
disabilities include the following: 

1. following rules and regulations. 

2. controlling level of activity. 

3. organizational and planning skills. 

4. social awareness. 

f2y-i5il03-^^^ of the dassroon and the school is 

a ccmmai Y^^oblOT^for^stud^^ disabilities. It is often 

difficult for them to comprehend as well as process the abstract language 
used in the regular school environtnent. In addition to those students who 
have difficulty understanding the school rules and regulations^ there are 
also others who deliberately choose to break the rules. 

Students exhibit varying activity levels. While there has been 
considerable research concerning the development of management technitjues 
for the hyperactive students (see for example, Hallahan & Kauf fman, 1975) , 
less attention has been given to students with low activity levels (i.e./ 
withdrawn, lethargic, unresponsive) and they can be equally challenging 
and may also require behavior change strategies. Ihese inappropriate 
actions interfere with school achievement and the development of socially 
acceptable behavior. 

Mary students with mental disabilities (MD) exhibit inappropriate 
behaviors as a result of having Eopr^organizaju^^^ (i.e., 
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management of time, forgetting materials, losing materials, and having too 
many materials) • These students may also need assistance in planning for 
their daily routine and understanding the consequences of poor planning 
and the rewards of good planning. 

Developing social awareness is also a necessary component in the 
education of mentally disabled students. The students are often not able 
to respond in socially acceptable ways in a wide variety of settings. 
Lack of self-asteem and inability to deal with criticism are ccmimon 
characteristics of students with mental disabilities, Tliis contributes to 
problems in the areas of peer interaction, substance abuse, inappropriate 
sexual behaviors, and other antisocial bdiaviors. 

There are several important variables that should be taken into 
consideration when developing a program to manage student behavior. 
Careful consideration of the variables listed on the following chart will 
provide a framework for good planning. 

Techniques available for behavior managonent can be divided into three 
areas: preventive measures, supportive measures, and corrective measures. 

Preventive 

Preventive measures of behavior control result in a reduction of the 
incidence of inappropriate behaviors because they are implemented before 
those behaviors occur. They also provide an opportunity for established 
positive behaviors to continue. 

When teachers begin to develop a behavior plan, being aware of scxne 
basic preventive measures may be helpful. Productive teachers (AEA 7 
survey, 1986) indicated that an established routine maximizes a teacher •s 
energy and resources. Flexibility and occasional creative spontaneous 
activities maintain interest. 

Within the established routine, the teacher should individually tailor 
students' tasks to their instructional level. Focusing students' energy 
on appropriate tasks will facilitate a positive atmosphere. 

Ihe use of proximal control (i.e., being near) can focus the student's 
energy back to the task. While physical prompts, such as a pat on the 
back or a hand on the shoulder, are also helpful, discretion needs to be 
considered particularly with older students. 

When things becone tense within the classroan, an often overlooked 
strategy is the use of humor. Humor may diffuse anger, frustration, and 
anxiety. This allows the student to return to the task. The choice of 
hunorous statements should be reassuring, nonthreatening, and dignified. 
For example, "Boy, doesn't this math problem blow your mind?" may reduce 
tension while working on an especially difficult math problem. 

In attempting to build the student's self-concept as a learner, the 
teacher should anticipate and cue student responses for specific known 
troublesome areas. Utilizing incentives, such as stickers, special 
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"pay-off" parties, positive telephone calls to parents, and individual 
conferences with significant school personnel, often will improve 
self-concept, increase learning, and reduce behavior problons. 



Variables lhat Effect Bdiavior Change 



Variables 



Considerations 



^ 

I Number of Variable 



I Seriousness or Deiiger of 
I the Problem 



I Ethical and Moral 
IConsiderations 



I Availability of Time and 
I Space 



I Administrative Support 



I Setting 



I Time Frame 



iGeneralizaticxi 



iThe intervention may be aimed at one student, 
la group, a class, or the entire school. 

Us the intervention strategy less ave-^sive 
I than the natural consequences if the negative 
I behavior continues? 

IBie intervention strategies should parallel 
Ithe values of the teacher, the student, and 
I the admiaistration, 

llhe physical structure of the classrocm and 
ischool environments and the time for planning 
land implenentation of a change strategy limit 
Ithe teacher's choices, 

IThe adnrtinistrator's perception of the 

I problem, and the resources available, set the 

I tone for choosing strategies. 

IThe techniques chosen are not always workable 
I in all settings, 

I The strategies must be applied for an 

I appropriate length of time before an evalu- 

lation can be: made, 

lihe effects of the strategy do not auto- 
Iraatically generalize to all situations for 
I all students. 



Supportive 

Supportive measures, "nip inappropriate behaviors in the bud," or 
reinforce existing appropriate behaviors. By preventing the 
generalization of inappropriate behavior, while stimulating appropriate 
behaviors, teachers are able to set behavioral parameters for students in 
the program. 
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Supportive measures of behavior control evolve f ran effective teacher 
planning. The classroom environment can be structured the teacher to 
reward class participation rather than correct responses, to redirect 
student behaviors by using a key phrase like "freeze," or providing a 
"fchun^bs up" signal of approval, as well as other types of antecedent 
cueing prooedureSc Students can assist in setting up supportive 
conditions by self-checking their work, acting as peer tutors, and 
contracting for work they will accomplish. 

Correctiye 

If preventive and supportive measures have failed, and the student 
continues to exhibit an irappropriate bdiavior, then corrective techniques 
must be employed. A corrective technique is defined as a teacher and/or 
student intervention utilized when the target student performs an 
unacceptable behavior (academic or social) . Although there are different 
levels of corrective interventions, they are all aimed at modifying or 
correcting the inappropriate behavior. 

Parents should be considered as partners on the implementation of an 
intervention strategy especially when the method used deals with an 
inappropriate behavior. Prior joint planning in this allows both the 
parents and teacher to knew specifically what they are to do when the 
behavior in r^-.estion arises. The conseqivences mqbt range from calling 
the student's home so the student can explain the difficulty, to having 
the parent implanent the consequence at home, i.e., getting to watch a 
favorite television program. This method should be utilized only when the 
teacher and parents will consistently and completely follow through the 
consequence. This method does imply that consequences are not rigidly 
predetermined, but chosen to fit the bdiavior as it occurs. 



BEST ERACPICES 

Ihe remainder of this chapter will present three strategies that 
exemplify various approaches in implementing behavior change. B^aviqr 
Mbdif iration and Communis can be used with individuals or groupi^and 
incblcpofate"'all three~^pes of behavior control — preventive, supportive, 
and corrective. M^dj^ted^^^ is a corrective strategy to be used only 
with an individuai""studentT 

B ehav ior Modification 

Developing an effective behavior management program for a student is 
dependent on accurately describing and measuring the behavior in need of 
change. School personnel can use a variety of techniques (observation, 
testing) and sources (student records, team meetings, anecdotal records) 
to describe and measure the behavior of students. Several steps are 
necessary in devising a program. 

1. Identify the problem. (3ather information fraa a variety of 
sources (team meetings, review* records) and look for patterns. 
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2. Describe what the student d>es. Ohis description must be 
presented in highly specific terms* Ihe statement "John is 
disruptive" is too general. A more specific statement would be 
"John hits other chiluc^^n when he cannot be first in line." 
Prior to the initiation of a specific prcgramr some c*)jective 
measure of the strength of the b^avior is needed. The initial 
measure is known as baseline recording and can be accomplished 
through event recording (Figure 1) , interval recording (Figure 
2) r or a narrative description of the behavior (Figure 3) . 

3. Establish what you what the student to do and what level 
(criteria) — the behavioral objectives. 



Figure 1 

Event Recording of Behavior Frequency 



TchiTdr^aSJJ™ OteervYr: JMriJ^^inr 

iBehaviorl ^StHnaj^Ttto^ 

I Physical/social situation: Readir^"Sass 



IDATE 
I 

iSeptenber 14 
I September 15 
I September 16 
I September 17 
I Sept ember 18 



FREQUENC/ 

nil 1111 

nil 11 
UU 1111 1 

mi 1 



mmER 
1 

9 
7 

11 
6 
40 



Figure 2 

Interval Recording of Behavior Frequency 
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Figure 3 



Narrative Recording of Behavior 



8:15 George was working math problems at his desk. Harry tore up his 
cwn math problens and walked over to George's desk. Harry 
grabbed George's math paper and threw it across the roan. George 
stood up and hit Harry on the shoulder. Harry ran to me and 
yelled "George hit me" three or four times. 



interventions and efforts at behavior 
change are diiocted at increasing a student's appropriate academic and 
social skills. The most accessible and socially accepted method to 
accanplish this is through the use of positive Leinforoement (Pollowayr 
Payne, Eatton, & P^ne, 1985). In positive reinforcen^nt, the 
consequences for a strengthened behavior involves the addition of 
sonethinij (a ''positive reinforcer") to the - -vironnent. Ike classroomr 
the school, and community settings can provide many opportunities for the 
use of positive reinforconent. 

Successful use of positive reinforcement initially requires that the 
teacher identify incentive preferences for motivating the .students in 
his/her classroom. Determining a student's reinforcer preferences is a 
crucial component of the educational process, as is periodic re-evaluation 
to insure that their motivational needs are constantly being met. A 
nunber of reinforcer surveys have been developed and are listed in the 
bibliography. A^Rejjif qroer^A^^ (Raschke & Kelling, 1986) 

provides information in the areas of reinforcer assessnent, reinforcer 
programming, and motivational systems for students from preschool to high 
school. 

Powerful reinforoers are those that enhance the student's 
self-concept, such as feelings of belonging, participation in the group, 
and worth (competence) (Redalen, 1986) . Positive reinforoers strengthen 
the desired bdiavicr of the student because they are desired by the 
student. Oliree major types of positive reinforcement are social, 
privileges and activities, and tangibles. 

§992'I^S^il}^9IS^^ ^'^^ ^ small group situations. They 

can "be*'both"verBaria^ nonverbal. Praise is the social reinforcer most 
readily available to teachers. It will be most effective if it is 
meaningful, specific, and insnediate. The comment "good work" wi.ll not ba 
as effective as saying "You remembered hcv; to do that division problem 
from yesterday's lesson — good thinking." Examples of nonverbal 
reinforoers are a smile and a "thumbs-up" sign. Praise can be combined 
with physical contact (a pat on the back) when appropriate. Successful 
physical reinforcement must come through experience and familiarity with 
individual students as some students do not like to be toucheJ and in some 
cases, such as with older students, pl^sical contact may be dtemed 
inappropriate. 
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Itiy ileges and^ can be highly reinforcing to stucSents 

(Pay nerWroer7^T¥p5teirrr 1974) of all ages. To be reinforcing, the 
activities must be desirable to the student and be in addition to the 
usual activities the student alrea^ participates in, that is r be a 

Examples of activity reinforoers include: 



A third type of positive reinforcement is the use of tangibles such as 
food and stickers. Inherent difficulties in the use of tangibles are that 
the students can develop dependency on them or that the effectiveness may 
quickly diminish. 'EangibleL should alw^s be paired with a social 
reinforoer to sustain the response. Food is recommended for use only in 
the initial stages of a modification program to establish a stable 
response. The type of food that is chosen should be such that it can be 
given or broken into small pieces that can be earned for completing parts 
of a task* ExampZss of possible food reinforoers are CheerioSf raisinsf 
peanutSf fruit, crackers, and squirts of soda, etc. 

ReinforoernOT Teachers need to utilize systons for 

implifnenting""reinf ofoSne^ strategies in order to make them effective. 
There are mary strategies available, some of rlilch will be discussed 
here. There are l^^o general guideliries for the selection of reinforoers* 
Eirstf the reinf oicer used should not be stronger than is needed to effect 
changes in behavior. In other words, "let the reinforoer fit the 
behavior." Second, the right kind of reinforoer needs to be determined by 
assessing the age of the child, the problem involved, and the strength of 
competing reinforcers (Reinert, 1976). 

The purpose of sha^jiq is to reach a long-term goal through gradual 
achievement of subgoals~(Pollow^, et al., 1985). The teacher needs to 
select a target behavior and the reiiiforcer that will be used. The 
existing behavior is changed by the teacher reinforcing successive 
approximations which lead to the long-term goal. For example, it is 
virtually ijnpossible to teach the ocxnplex task of shoelace tying in one 
step. The task must be broken down into easier units with each step 
taught separately, giving positive reinforcement for attempts and mastery 
of each step. 

Continuous schedules^o^^ are most useful when a teacher 

is beginning to^teadr""a"sHlT*or""beh^^^ A contijiupus schedule means 



extra time in gym 

running film projector 

.getting materials ready 

conputer activities 

be a library aide 

do a craft activity 

taking care of classrocm animals 

pLay a favorite game 

being first in line 

taking attendance and lunch count 

listen to the walkman 



parties 

being the messenger 
watching music videos 
extra study time 
draw on the board 
tutoring younger children 
coloring with magic markers 
first to choose free-time 



activity 
read a comic book 
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that reinforcement will be given every time the desired behavior occurs. 
For example^ Nancy's goal is to raise her hand and volunteer an answer in 
class. If Nancy is called on every time she raises her hand (assuming 
being called on is a reinforcer for her)^ this hand-raising behavior would 
be on a continuous schedule of reinforcement. Intejmttmt schedules 
provide reinforcement less frequently and are mostfiEfective when trying 
to maintain or generalize a behavior that has been learned. An example 
would be when the teacher stops praising Nancy after completion of each 
correct math problem and shifts to praising her after each fifth correct 
problem. This is an intermittent schedule of reinforcGiiient, Behavior 
that has been on an intermittent schedule of reinforcement is much more 
(durable and thus less likely to be extinguished than behavior that has 
been on a continuous schedule (Neisworth & Snuth^ 1973) . 

It is important for the teacher to repea** the baseline observational 
data frequently with a student on a rei.nfci cement schedule. A crucial 
factor is knowing when to change the schedule from continuous to 
intermittent. Staying on a continuous schedule long after a behavior has 
been established will diminish the student's ability to internalize the 
behavior. He/she will continue to be dependent on the teacher for the 
management of behavior. 

One of the most basic behavior management techniques is the EtoRack 
Princigle^ better know as "Grandma's Lav/: Eat your vegetables firitT then 
yoiTmav have dessert." It pairs a task with a reward. Show-and~tell/ 
recess, washing the chalkboard, using a new game, free time, and otiier 
desired activities should be made contingent on a preceding a^^oonplishment 
by a chilfi of a task which he considers less desirable. For example, 
Shane might be given permis^^ion to show his naw wa],kie-talkie to the class 
if he does 10 arithmetic prob^.ems correctly. If Sherrie wants a drink, 
have her first finish putting her things away. Entire school days can be 
arranged by alternating high and low preference activities for individual 
students or the entire class. 

Contracting is based essentially on the same principle as the Premack 
principle, a" contract states; the task that the student is to acoxnplish 
and the consequences the instructor v?ill provide upon completion, 
contracts can be oral or writcen (Follow^, et al., 1985). Homme (1959) 
iden ^ied the 10 fundamental rules of contracting: 

1. The contract piyoff (reward) should be immediate. 

2. Initial contracts should call for and reward small 
approximations. 

3. Reward frequently with small amounts. 

4. The contract should call for and reivard acccHnplistiment rattier 
than obedience. 

5. Reward the performance after it occurs. 

6. Bie contract must be fair. 
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7* Ihe terms of the contract must be clear. 

8. TJie contract must be honest. 

9. Bie contract must be positive. 

10. Contracting as a method must be used systematically. 

Using a positive contract to achieve an end is a convenient and often 
effective agreanent to alter behavior. For example^ a teacher may draw up 
a contract with Mike stating that he will try very hard not to tease Sara 
about her braces for three consecutive days for the privilege of using the 
stereo headset, scene teachers have found it useful to make weekly or even 
daily contracts with students. TJiey may be used with individual students 
or an entire class. Exampler the class will walk to the lunchroom without 
talking for one week to earn a popcorn party. 

Token eoonom ies ccxnbine the principles of inmediate and delayed 
gratif ic^tion7~rtesired responses are reinforced immediately with tokens 
that may be exchanged later for reinforcing items or events. The syston 
is flexible in that it allows the teacher to make simple adjustments in 
the rate or duration of responses necessary to earn the token. It often 
works with children who do not respond to social reinforcement. Token 
systems can Li used in a variety of ways ano can bijone integral parts of 
mainstreaming efforts. 

A token is a type of reinforoer that can be likened to an lOD—given 
to the student for good behavior, as a prarise to excharg^^ it for 
sanething desired by the student. Tokens ore an easy, quxck, imi flexible 
way of reinforcing behavior. 

The size, shape, and color of the tOKen should vary with the age of 
the student. Things such as poker chips, bingo markers, and plastic 
markers are COTunonly used with younger children. Peabody chips or "pop" 
beads may be saved till they earn a chain of a certain length. A chain 
"as long as your desk" may buy five minutes of time in the playhouse. 
Tokens may also be used in the form of points for older students. 

Tokens should be held and stored by the student unless he/she is 
incapable of keeping track of them. Generally, the saved tokens should be 
within sight so the student can view his accumulations. 

Tokens can be used for 'i.rtuallv any behavior that needs to oe 
strengthened on either a continuous or intermittent schedule, with the 
right "pay-offs," tokens will quickly become valuable. New target 
behaviors, new reinforcers, and various gimmicks (sales^ lay-away, 
auctions, grab bags, raffle tickets) can help to maintain an active token 
econony -system (Neisworth & Smith, 1973). Table 1 provides an example of 
how a teacher can effectively manage the program (Neisworth & Smith, 1973) 
through the use oi: tokens. 

To .tart, target behaviors need to be identified and point values 
assigned to each target behavior. If the student meet?, the target 
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behavior for the day, a check is placed in the appropriate column. At the 
end of the week/ the checks are multiplied by the assigned point values. 
The points then can be used to buy reinforcers. If enough points have not 
been earned/ the accumulated points can be put on account. 



Table 1 



! Target and Point Value I M I T I W I THI F ITotal) 

^ ^ ^_.^„.^.„^„.^ ^ 

jBrinas materials_to cl_ass (5) _ _ I / I / 1 / I / I / I 25 I 

^ - ^ „ „„„„.^. ^ 

]Can£letes_work (25)^ _ _ I/I I/I/I I 75 I 

I „. -„-„„„„^.„^„.^^ ^ 

I Keeps hands to self (15) J L/_i. Z. J . I / I 45 I 



Reinforcer and Cost 



^ ^ 

Points Earned I Balance Needed I 

T 

I 

T 



I (30 min>) _^Byt^iL 



60 



60 



5 



(10 niinj Xt^e^tim^ ^P. 

Work with 

(10 rain.) another student 50 



45 



Df^55Ll.^?..Beducy^ Techniques are also needed for 

reducin^lJisicuptive and~othef inappropriate behaviors. In deciding on the 
specific strategies to use with u student/ numerous decisions need to Le 
raade. The procedures used will depend upon several factors including the 
characteristics of the student/ of the behaviors being changed/ of the 
physical and social settings/ and of the teacher and other persons who 
will admi.nister the program. There are no "cure-all" prograns that can be 
used effectively by every teacher in every situation. 

In developing a program for reducing inappropriate betjavior patterns » 
the following checklist will assist the teacher in analyzing the behavior 
and developing plans for hcv? to chance it (Gardner/ 1974). 



Step?3 in the Analysis of Excessive Behavior Patterns 

1. What behavior (or behaviors) are creating difficulty? 

2. In what setting does the behavior occur (place/ time, 
conditions)? 

3. What is the strength of the behavior (frequency/ rate, 
duration/ magnitude)? 
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4. What consequences does the behavior produce which may be 

maintaining the behavior? (Rananber that reinforcement m.ay 
occur only infrequently and still maintain the behavior, 
i.e., getting attention, avoiding unpleasant duties or 
situations.) 

5. Is the presumed reinforcement positive or negative? 

6» Can the presumed reinforcing consequences be eliminated? 

"^^ Can the presuned reinforcing events be used to strengthen 

acceptable competing behaviors? 

8. Does the child have acceptable alternative behaviors in his 

repertoire which would be suitable in the situacron? 

9. Does the envirorment provide sufficient opportunity to 

obtain positive consequences for acceptable behavior? 

10. What behaviors should be taught which will replace the 

excessive behaviors? 

Some specific techniques for behavior reduction are explained below. 
Biay are not the only techniques available, but provide examples of sane 
of the options from which a teacher can select. 

52^inSii9D t)e defined as "planned ignoring." Nothing new is added 
to the enviroiment in hopes that the undesirable behavior will dimi;iish. 
Extinction works if the inappropriate behavior is in the process of 
becoming a newly acquired behavior. It has slso been known to be 
successful to thwart behavior that has been reduced earlier only to 
display itself again in reaction to the instruction of more appropriate 
behavior. Hie teacher must be consistent and not accidentally reinforce 
the inappropriate behavior. For example, Tom has learned to put up a 
quiet signal on his d--'- when he needs help rather than blurting out. 
After one week of correctly putting up the signa , reverts to blurting 
out. Ihe teacher can use extinction to get Tan to go back to using the 
signal. 

In a resj»nbe_cort procedure, the target behavior is punished by the 
removal of a positive reinforoer, such as subtracting of points or 
tokens. Biis system can work well when the teacher has established a 
highly structured, well-managed reinforcement syston. In using such a 
system, the teacher must be cautious to never subtract points for any 
reason other than failure to comply with the target behavior and be 
continually aware of prai.iing the appropriate behaviors as frequently as 
possible, 

^'ilPer.out ranovos the student from the opporhunity to receive positive 
reinfoL cement. T:ds can be accomplished by either removing the student 
fran the situation or ronoving reinforcing events from the envirorment. 
It should be applied in a calm, matter-of-fact manner and the actual 
time-out period should ' a relatively short, perhaps 2-5 minutes for most 
classroan situations, 

I8i 
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Ilhe area for time-out can be in or out of the classrcon and should be 
unstiinulatj.ng. It should be used only for time-out purposes and be as far 
away from the academic instruction area of the classrcon as possible. 
According to Pollcway/ et al. (1985)/ the time-out procedure consists of 
three basic components: a plain roan or space/ assignment to the roan or 
space for three to five minutes and use of the space only for significant 
deviations from accepted behavior. 

If progress is not being made once a technique for reducing 
inappropriate behavior has been initiated^ the teacher should examine each 
component of the program and make changes accordingly. The following 
checklist adapted from Gardner (1974) will provide guidance to the teacher 
in this evaluation. 

Trouble-Shooting Checklist for Evaluating Program Difficulties 



YES NO 

1. Are the target behavioral objectives too difficult 
for the child? 

2^ Are the instructional techniques and strategies 

(including prompting) for teaching/reducing this 
behavior appropriate? 

3. Are signs of inappropriate ocxnpeting behaviors 

present? iVlhat are they? Ha: can they be 
eliminated?) 

4. Are the reinforcing or punishing consequences 

appropriate for the behavior being examined? 

5. Is this student aware of the contingency (i.e. , if 

student does this, then will happen)? 

6. Is the promptness of the consequence appropriate 

(what is done after behavior occurs)? 

_ 7. Is the consequence presented frequently enough? 

8»v Ooes the classroom em'ironraent have av^^^'^sive 

components which may produce avoidance behavior? 

The behavior modification strategies discussed above have proven 
effective with a wide range of behaviors and circumstances/ but are not 
the only procedures that can be used to change behavior. Because not all 
strategies . x change work with all behaviors all the time, procedu*:es 
often have to be modified or possibly even discarded depending on the 
situation. 
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It is important for the teacher to identify specific behaviors in need 
of change and then frequently measure the effectiveness of the strategy 
chosen for implanentation. As soon as the behavior has been established, 
it is important to reduce the focus on extrinsic controls so the student 
does not becane Jependent upon than to exnibit the appropriate behavior. 
The goal of any behavior management system is to make the student 
independent in his functioninii and oriented toward intrinsic 
reinforcement/self-control or such. 

jfediated ?:ssay 

Students who display inappropriate behaviors (sudi as not following 
the classrocm rules) or unacceptable social actions, may profit fran using 
mediated essays. Essays may be described as cognitive though retraining 
to develop more appropriate behaviors, if used correctly, essays 
interrupt the inappropriate behavior and guide the student to think about 
acceptable actions and avoid unpleasant consequences. Hie unpleasant 
consequences are writing or listening to the mediated essay. Care needs 
to be taken with the use of this technique that all forms of writing not 
become negative experiences for the student. 

The teacher should consult with the support service personnel to 
establish the essay. For the mediated essay to be most successful, it 
should be part of the student's lEP. Many school districts require a 
parent signed lEP or staffing to give permission for the support tean to 
work with their child. 

Using observation techniques to accurately describe the behavior, the 
frequency of the behavior, and the setting in which the behavior occurs, 
the teacher and psychologist will develop an appropriate essay. Example: 
Shelly was using profane language in the classrocm. The school 
psychologist observed Shelly on two different occasions and established a 
frequency rate of 8 times during one hour period. 

After the specific behavior has been targeted, and the teacher and 
support team will then determine the content of the essay, and whether it 
will be written or put on a cassette tape. Tapes are used for younger 
children or lower functioning students (i.e., IQs 50-60) who are unable to 
read and/or ccmprehend written language. If this method is used, the 
dialogue is read in a monotone manner, so that the reader's voice does not 
become reinforcing to the student. The list or dialogue will generally 
include four parts: 

1. What did I do wrong? 

2. Why is that wrong? 

3. What should I do? 

4. What good things will happen to me wh'-n I don't...? 
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The mediated essay for Shelly is as follows: 

1. What did I do wrong? 

During school time, I used bad words. These words are called 
cussing or swearing. 

2. Why is swearing wrong? 

Swearing is wrong because it does not sound good. Swearing is 
wrong because it makes the other kids and rry teacher feel bad. 
Swearing is wrong because it breaks a classrocm rule of no 
swearing.. . 

3. IVhat should I do to stop swearing? 

To stop swearing, I should think before I talk. After thinking 
about what to say, I will use nice words while at school... 

4. What good things will happen to me when I don't swear? 

Bie good things that will happen to me when I don't swear are 
that I will get all rry chips so I can have free time. If I don't 
swear, ny teacher and the kids will like tc hear me talk. If I 
don't sweav, I won't break a school rule and then I won't have to 
copy this dural essay. 

Shelly would be required to copy this essay immediately after she 
swore in the classroom. 

If she was unable to copy this essay and it was transcribed on a tape, 
she could respond to the questions by marking happy and sad faces. If she 
did not respond correctly. Shelly would redo the essay until the responses 
were correct. 

Seme caution needs to be taken when using the mediated essay for 
behavior change. The teacher must make sure a very specific b ehavior i& 
chosen and that essays are not given to other students or teachers. 
Essays are very individual for the student in a given situation. 

Mediated essays do not work for all students. They appear to work 
well for students who displ^ impulsive behaviors, and for those who 
display inappropriate social behavior (i.e., picking the nose). It 
appears that there is limited success for those who are highly aggressive 
and/or severely disturbed. If a mediated essay is written for a specific 
behavior and used whenever the behavior occurs, there should be an 
immediate drop in the frequency of the behavior. If this does not occur, 
then the whole plan must be reviewed. 

Mediated essays, if written and used correctly, becorie an 
inappropriate behavior management tool, and may be damaging to the 
student. The intent is to focus on rectifying the behavior which occurred 
in a specific situation, not turn rhon off to putting their thoughts in 
writing. 
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The objective of Community is to develop a positive support group by 
using le peers within the classroon to a^'J in the development of a 
pattern of positive behaviors. Students develop a greater awareness of 
how their own behavior influences the people who interact with then* In 
Ccmmunityr peers give positive feedback to one anotherr confront one 
another's inappropriate behaviors r help one another make appropriate 
realrAl^ decisionsr and learn to make commitments and set goals. 

Coraraunity was developed in a mental disabilities classroom in which 
several of the students also had social and emotional problems. The 
ability to effectively ocxranunicater to express personal feelings^ and to 
constructively deal with these feelings were identified as weaknesses for 
the majority of the students. Once the students were provided with an 
opportunity and an effective model to help them to deal with their unique^ 
individual situations in the classroom situationr they began to make 
appropriate decisions more often outside of the classroom as wellr which 
indicated that they were inc'ependently generalizing their newly acquired 
skills* They began to take more :x)ntrol over their behavior and were 
better able to accept the personal responsibility for their behavior. 
They were also more able to understand the cause and effect relationship 
between their own behavior and their interactions with others. 

Who Can Bergf it? 

Students at the upper elementary r intermediate^ and high school levels 
are able to profit from the use of Community. Self-contained and special 
class wi'^i integration classroom situations appear to be best suited for a 
Ccranunity because of the amount of time that students spend together and 
the rapport that students and teachers develop. Community has also been 
effectively used in classrooms for students with mental disabilities^ 
learning disabilitiesr and behavior disabilities. 

Teachers also can benefit. The time that is spent in Canmunity is 
saved throughout the day because there are fewer acting out and 
attention-seeking behaviors* The poers become the monitoring group as 
opposed to the teacher doing this alone r which again allows the teacher 
more time to teach as opposed to intervening in inappropriate behavior* 
The increase in positive behavior and increased -task time allow for 
more efficient use of time for both the student ,.na the teacher. 

Procedures 

1. Establish a routine time that Community can meet. It should be 
scheduled as a regular p?,rt of the student's day. Basically r 
Community will take a minimum of 20 minutes with 30-45 minutes being 
the average. Ccmnunity can meet daily if neededr but can meet less if 
that is what your schedule dictates. 

2. Students should sit on chairs i5La.^circl^. The;^' should not have 
anything obstructing their view^oT'one^anotl'ier and should have nothing 
in their hands. This is to prevent thon from using their desks or 
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papers as something to "hide behind" when they are dealing with 
uncoitf or table situations. 

3. You will need to establish the Rules of Corununity. While these might 
vary somewhat from one class to another, there are three basic rules 
that MUST be used in Community. 

a. Only one person talks at a time. Evevyone else should be 
listening. 

b. When speaking to someone else, or when being spoken to, you 
absolutely msi give the other person directr eye-to-eye contact. 

c. Confidentiality—What is said in Community OTAYS In Community and 
is not shared with others outside the Community. Ohis helps to 
establish trust within the group. If a Community monber breaks 
this trust Ljy discussing Community issues outsitte of the group, 
then Community, as a whole, establishes the^consequences. An 
example of a consequence might include asking the offender to not 
attend Community until a written apology is subnitted. 
Initially, the rules need to be reviewed at the beginning of each 
Community session. Eventually, you might need to just review the 
rules periodically. It is helpful to call on menbers of 
Community to review the rules instead of always havirxj the 
teacher simply reciting them, 

4. After reviewing tiie rules, the first portion of Community is called 
Strokes; a time when students are encouraged to be supportive and 
positive with one another. 

Strokes are given by one member of Conmunity to another member because 
of something the other member did that made the person giving the 
stroke feel good (glad) . This can entail a limitless number of 
positive behaviors including completing of assignments, staying 
on-task, wearing a new shirt, staying out of a fight, helping on a 
math problorti, and a variety of other desirable behaviors. Initially, 
the teacher might need to model this giving of strokes. Some students 
find that strokes are very easy to give while others might feel very 
uncc»nfort3ble. Receiving strokes can be difficult for some students, 
especially those with a "bruised" self-concept who believe that they 
are not worthy of a stroke. Other students will love receiving 
strokes and will do most ANYTHING to get then! 

5. "Open Qxnmunity" follows the giving of strokes. Individuals in 
Community are encouraged to discuss only problems that they are 
experiencing, eithar in school or out, such as grades, getting 
assignments completed, mom and did fighting, sibling rivalry, being 
picked on in regular classes,, physical or sexual abuse, being 
forgetful, and the list goes on. 

Feedback from Oxranunity is when otiier monbers of Community might offer 
possible solutionr^ or share similar experiences. The responsibility 
for behavior change lies with the individual to choose which option, 
if any, will help resolve the problemr 
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The individual receiving feedback, should only listejn and not 
respond. Af t_er everyone has b'^d the opportunity' to give that student 
feedback, the teacher asks the student to suranarize the feedback 
given. Now, the student needs to make a decision and make an oral 
commitment regarding the problan. Follow-up is recommended on the 
student's implenentation of his caimitinent. 

Another basic component of Community is to talk about feelings, we 
limit ourselves to discussing the five basic feelings (madr glad, sad, 
hurt, and scared) . Always ask that the information shared is 
specific. Instead of saying, "I feel sad because it's a bad day," get 
the student to specify exactly what is going on that leads him to feel 
sad. "I feel sad because my best friend moved away. " Assure your 
students that it is ok to feel mad, glad, hurt, or scared, but the way 
that we behave as a result of these feelings is what we are working to 
control. 

6. Sometimes as feelings are being shared, it will be necessary for the 
teacher to call for a confrontation. Confrontation is helping others 
know when their actions might be causing a problan f.o^ thonselves, 
you, or others, in the community. When confronting bdiavior, be 
fEffjAi? as to what the problen is. Instead of saying, "I need to 
confront you for talking too much," be prepared to indicate the 
specific incident, i.e., "I need to confront you for talking when I 
was trying to do my math. " 

It would be best to not introduce confrontations into Community until 
after a strong supjgorjtive group has developed. Once the monbers of 
Community underitariH" that Community is a positive and supportive 
group, they will be more accepting of a confrontation. Ih^ will 
learn that a confrontation is often a prelude to problan solving. 

Why does Community work so effectively for students with mental 
disabilities? Why do these skills seen to transfer to their out-of-school 
behaviors as well as in-school behaviors? Basically, because Community 
deals with real-life feelings and situations and is not just a "unit" that 
we teach. We do not "m?.Ke up" pretend situations or problan^ to solve, 
because we are constantly working on their real-life day-to-day problotis. 
Students become more aware of their behavior and its consequences and more 
comfortable with their ability to make appropriate decisions. 

SUMMARY 

Teachers are faced with a wide variety of tasks in the school 
setting. To efficiently manage behavior, the teacher needs to possess a 
variety of effective tools. The preventive, supportive, and correct 
measures discussed in this chapter provide a brief guide for helping 
teachers to organize their strategies, techniques, and procedures. The 
indepth examination of Behavior Modification, Mediated Essays, and 
Community provide innovative strategies for ef fect'.ively managing student 
behavior. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to present instructional incentives and 
motivational techniques for students with mental discibilities. The 
characteristics of these students make it more difficult to motivate 
learning in academic, personal, social, and vocational areas whether it is 
to occur within the classroomr in the hone, or the copnmunity. It is 
important for tiie saN or SCC teacher to keep in mind specific 
characteristics of learning that frequently occur in students with mental 
disabilities. When a teacher systonatically plans in accordance with the 
student's needs, increased student effort and intent to learn are more apt 
to occur. 

This chapter begins with a definition and explanation of motivation 
and incentives. Madeline Hunter's Mastery Teaching Program is included as 
it explains six factors which can be modified to increase motivation. 
Prank Hewett's levels of reinforcement are mentioned, too, as motivators. 

Upon establishing a basic understanding and clarification of 
motivation and incentives in learning, the chapter then provides a 
presentation of other basic considerations, keeping in mind the mental 
disabilities student's perspective. These basic considerations include: 

1. Unique learning characteristics of students with mental 
disabilities; 

2. The need to provide successful experiences for improved self- 
esteem and learning; 

3. The importance of age-appropriate curriculura and making learning 
meaningful to daily and future needs; and, 

4. The technique of using honework to practice, apply, and aid in 
the generalization of skills. 

The Best Practices section will give specific \deas and suggestions 
for use in motivating and providing incentives toward mental disabilities 
students' learning, self-esteonn, and success. 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Every teacher must deal with the problenis of students who lack 
motivation. Motivational problems are certainly not new to educators. 
However, the newness appears to ocxne fron a change in jAiilosophy from "I 
can't make him learn if he doesn't want to", to a philosophy' that 
motivation is learned, can be taught, and that teaching is a teacher's 
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business. Just what is motivation? How can students in school be 
motivated? How can students vfitii mild mental disabilities be motivated to 
learn? 

Motivation has been defined as a student's intent to learn. It is the 
act or process of furnishing one with an incentive or inducenient to 
action. To motivate is to provide with a motive, a thought^ or feeling 
that makes a person act in a particular way. 

Madeline Hunter (1975) in her Mastery Teaching Program points out that 
many factors affecting motivation are beyond our control. Such things 
include the family^ neighborhood^ former teachers^ and previous 
experiences. Ihe present is all a teacher has in which to make changes in 
students. Therefore^ a teacher needs to become skilled in the use of six 
factors which can be modified in the classroom and which have the power to 
increase students' effort and intent to learn. The six factors include: 

1. Level of concern— How much does the student care? A moderate 
level of concern stimulates effort to learn. 

2. Feeling tone — The way students feel in a particular situation 
affects the amount of effort that they are willing to put forth 
to achieve learning. Students are most inclined to put forth to 
achieve learning. Students are most inclined to put forth effort 
to learn if th^ find the learning situation pleasant and if they 
anticipate success. Unpleasant and neutral feeling tones are 
also used at times by the teacher. Hie teacher must determine 
whether it would be more productive^ in terms of students' intent 
to put forth learning effort, for then to experience pleasant/ 
unpleasant/ or neutral feeling tones. 

3. Success — If the task is easy and requires little effort, the 
students feel little success and are not motivated to continue. 
If, with effort and with no guarantee^ the students o^n 
accomplish the learning/ they usually feel successful and are 
motivated to try to do more. 

4. Interest — Interest is not inborn but is acquired. Interest can 
be pronoted by the teacher in two ways. Ihe first is by 
utilizing a students' interest in them (relating material to be 
learned to the students' life). A second waj^ is by accentuating 
that which is novel or vivid/ something different or unexpected. 
Novelty should be used to attract the students' attention to 
learning, but care must be taken that it does not distract from 
the learning experience. 

5. Knowledge of results — A *:eacher can change the amount, 
specificity/ and immediacy of the feedback a student receives 
about his performance. 

6. Intrinsic-extrinsic motivation — These exist as opposite ends of a 
continuum which represents the relationship of the learning to 
the goal achieved. Both are effective. The difference is that 
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with intrinsic motivation, stuc3ents are doing something because 
they wish to do it. When exerting effort because of extrinsic 
motivation, once the goal is achieved, they no longer have the 
goal as an extrinsic motivator, so effort ceases. Hunter's model 
can be summarized by saying that motivation develops when the 
student, while putting forth effort, was sonewhat concerned about 
the outcome, e)q)erienced the pleasurable feeling tone of being, 
was successful and found the material interesting, novel, and 
related to their own life. Ihen, if the teacher gave inmediate 
and specific knowledge of results about what had been 
accomplished and helped to continue to improve their performance, 
there is high probability that the student enjoyed the whole 
process and motivation moved form being largely extrinsic toward 
the intrinsic end of the continuum. Tha student was, thus, 
motivated to "do it sane more" because he enjoyed it (Hunter, 
1976) . 

Table 1 

* * 

* *INTERNAL RSINPORCERS * 

* *Intrinsic love of learning * 



* *Knowledge of results * 

* *Social praise * 

* *Sensory and activities experiences * 

* *Task ccxnpletion * 

* *Praise and social attention * 

* *Extrinsic tangibles * 

* *EXrERNAL REINPORCERS * 



It would appear that teachers can make a difference in the motivation 
of students. 5he focus of the motivation component of education and 
learning is to produce independent and active learners. 

Incentives 

Incentives provide the means by which a teacher motivates the 
students* Incentives stimulate action or effort. Other words for 
incentives include rewards and reinforoers. 

5he lowest level reinforcers include extrinsic tangibles such as candy 
and trinkets. If the teacher finds that this represents the student's 
present level of reinforcement, then attempts shall be made to move the 
student along the continuum toward a more internal or intrinsic 
reinforcer. Matching the student to appropriately challenging tasks will 
optimize motivation and learning. 

Sane incentives for student learning are built into the curriculum 
materials, such as immediate feedback (programmed materials), limited 
pages in a lesson, one skill taught and practiced at a time, and frequent 
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review. Sane incentives cxme fran cxjramunity, family, and school 
expectations and attitudes toward learning. Seme come from the school 
atmosphere, motivation of other students, the classrocm facility, 
arrangement, and atnosfiiere- and the horae. However, most of the 
incentives that an individual has for learning must come directly frontlie 
teacher. It is up to the teacher to take a given classroom and connunity, 
and with special strategies, techniques, and reinforcers provide 
incentives to motivate students. 

3he first consideration relates to the unique learning characteristics 
of students with mental disabilities. The student whose teacher 
understands and uses the learning characteristics present has the 
advantage of increased motivation through the resulting likelihood of 
success. 

PJhat are the learning characteristics of students with mental 
disabilities? These students are slower at mastering skills and tasks 
than normal students. They e35)erienoe difficulties with retention and 
intensive overlearning is necessary. New skills and knowledge may need to 
be practiced several times during a day for several weeks or even years in 
order to really "learn." Students with mental disabilities need practice 
in order to internalize to the point where the skill automaticity can be 
achieved and tasks can be repeatedly performed correctly. Overlearning 
makes possible the transfer of past learnings to new learning tasks and is 
dependent upon repetition and review (Siegel, 1972). 

In order to meet the multisensory needs of the student with mental 
disabilities, skills should be presented repetitively in a variety of 
ways. Appealing to various sensory modalities reinforces learning. In 
this way, the student gets needed practice and is able to learn in the 
most ocxnf or table way possible. Learning experiences should be act?ve to 
allow students to engage in the physical manipulation of materials. 

Students with mental disabilities require structure in environment and 
activities because they have difficulty in attending to relevant stimuli. 
Changes in routine or schedule are often upsetting. It is cOTimon for them 
to have difficulty generalizing skills from one environment or situation 
to another. 

Successful E&gerienoes^ f^qr_^^^ 

Bie second consideration relates to the need to provide successful 
experiences for improved self-esteem and learning. Because society is 
geared for the person of average intelligence, students with mental 
disabilities have more difficulty in daily life. Negative experiences in 
and out of school frequently result in avoidance and fear of new learning 
situations. After failing many times, these students develop a failure 
set, and, thus, expect to fail, or are willing to accept low level 
success. Acceptance of low level success reduces the effort a student is 
willing to put forth. A failure set once accepted is not easily reversed. 
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?*?^^j5?)^ttance and of Making_ Learning 

The third consideration relates to age~appropriate curriculum and 
making learning meaningful. A continuing obstacle is to plan materials 
for the student^ s age, interests, and academic level. Many materials on 
needed lower acadonic levels are childish in foniat and onbarrassing to 
students. SQN and SCC teachers at the intermediate to high school levels 
often use excessive dittos in order to avoid the publications intended for 
young students with average intellect and to provid3 for the extra drill 
and practice necessary to learn; unfortunately, while roiioving the 
childish qualities of the material may be achieved, the activities often 
have limited relevance to the students. 

In addition to the importance of age-appropriate curriculum and 
materials, it is also vital that activities and skills be meaningful to 
current and future needs. Students with mental disabilities need to 
understand the purpose for learning specific skills and how those skills 
relate to daily living and occupational goals and needs. 

Honwork 

The final consideration relates to the issue of homework. Is it 
necessary to give homework? What is homework? Is homework motivating? 
Mary regular and special teachers are convinced that homework is required 
to provide drill and practice to aid retention of skills taught in the 
classroom. It is also used as an extension of time needed to finish daily 
assignments. 

In considering homework from the student's perspective, it is not 
likely that most students with mental disabilities, who are by definition 
low achievers, will look favorably upon the idea of more of the same type 
of work after leaving the classroom. Therefore, the focus of the homework 
assigned should be on individualizing according to student needs and 
interests, upon the quality of the work assigned and, its meaningf ulness 
for future life. Applying learned skills in the home and oonmunity is 
vital for making those skills meaningful and useable. Encouraging student 
involvenent in applying those skills can lead to personal satisfaction and 
motivation for further learning. 

In view of the previously discussed considerations, the goal of 
education for the student with mental disabilities is to produce mature 
individuals who can think critically and act independently to such an 
extent that they are occupationally and socially competent. To achieve 
this goal, actors in socio-occupational competence need to constitute the 
central thrust of the curriculum with all other areas providing support 
for these objectives. For example, the student should see the language 
arts as problem solving tools in socio-occupational events. Acadonic 
learning should not be for itself along but as a means toward functional 
living (Goldstein, 1972). 

The following section of this chapter will incorporate the given 
considerations, student perceptions, and teacher suggestions into a "Best 
Practices Approach." 
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BEST IRACTICES 

Oyerl^earnin^ 

The achievement motivation of students with mental disabilities is 
typically inferior to that of students who have average intellect. In 
order for learning to be ef fective, teachers must use special 
instructional and motivational methods, such as overlearning, to 
cxxnpensate for this deficiency. 

Consider this example. Rick, age 12, looked over his' daily math paper 
with amazGnient. Had he really made that many mistakes? Surely he know 
his math facts better than that. Last time his class did a sheet like 
this he hardly missed any at all. He decided it didn't pay to even try if 
he couldn't remember anything. Maybe he was really dumb after all. One 
thing he know; he hated math for sure. 

\ Mr. Wilson, Rick's teacher, was also amazed. He had been so proud of 
Rxch last month when it had appeared that he had mastered his math facts. 
Now he recalled only a handful. He had noticed the same thing in 
spelling, too. Weekly quizzes were satisfactory, but did not carry over 
into other written work. The monthly maintenance tests in spelling were 
very poorly done. Why was Rick forgetting everything? Mr. Wilson was 
using methods that worked quite well in the regular classroom, but he was 
really having problems with this group of student who were integrated into 
his classroom. 

Students with mental disabilities have been noted to make insufficient 
use of rehearsal strategies. They tend not to be alert to cues available 
for solving problems. In most students, a learning set is formed to solve 
a particular problem; this occurs more slowly in students with mental 
disabilities. Learning rates in general are slower and require more 
practice and time to develop new skills (Klein, 1979). 

Repetition of the stimulus is a basic tenet of learning and one of its 
simplest forms is drill. In learning to rote-oount, students say their 
numbers in sequence over and over again. Artful teachers do not expect 
students to sit for fifteen minutes or longer until they learn to count to 
a specified number. Instead, a method of distributive teaching is applied 
wherein drill is interspersed with other activities. Furthermore, a rote 
counting is carried out in real life situations. 

A strong punitive connotation is often conjured up by the mere mention 
of repetition; negative images of dullness and boredom follow. Repetition 
is often thought of as being related to a narrow, limited, or fragmental 
goal rather than to a broad and meaningful purpose. Repetition, as a 
teaching practice, is often shunned since it can potentially produce 
performers who have no understanding of the meaning of their performance. 
Examples include counting to ten orally with no idea of the concept of 
one-to-one correspondence or reciting lists which have no meaning for the 
student. 
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Repetition, as a teaching method, can be used productively if 
conditions are appropriate, 12 drill work is assigned punitively or 
beyond the point of fatigue, the student will associate it with negative 
feelings and lose motivation. Drill, in pleasant and creative situations, 
however, can produce excellent results, A talented musician has a 
background involving much practice. Practice in driving can result in 
good driving habits on an automatic level, 

Overlearning involves repetitive drill, cue reduction, and 
consolidating skills by experience, practice, review, and establishing a 
base for' the next step in the sequence of learning. The same material or 
cor.jepts should be repetitively presented, but in a variety of ways, so 
what results is a set of parallel activities, each differing from the 
others in form, but having identical content and goal, Overlearning also 
brings about improved self-confidence as the student sees order, 
expectations, and simplification of the task. Teachers should strive to 
develop creative repetition which will result in overlearning and recall 
on ari automatic level (Siegel- 1972), 

To return to the above example. Rick knows that drill helps him to 
renenber math facts and spelling words, but it is so boring and not fun at 
all. Mr, Wilson suggested that Rick try working match facts and spelling 
words on the computer. The immediate feedback, scorekeeping, and 
structured presentations were very motivating. Rick looked forward to 
using the computer again and again. Before he knew it, the words had been 
mastered and the math facts came quickly and easily, 

Mr, Wilson also introduced several drill- type games the students 
enjoyed. As a result, many skills were mastered at an automatic level and 
were easily recalled and used in other learning situations. 

Suggestions for implementing overlearning include: 

1. Add 5 + 4 by using the ir Jltisensory method — looking, listening, 
saying, feeling, jumping, using fingers and counters, abacus, 
dominoes, flash cards in horizontal and vertical forms, 
cuisenaire rods, proportional blocks, et cetera. 

2. Instead of writing the same sentence ten times today and the next 
sentence ter times tomorrow, assign three copies of eadi of the 
three sentences and repeat the assignment for a few days. 

3. When using flash cards, record in creative ways. Have cards with 
lists of five (or more) words on each. Mark a slash after each 
word identified correctly and give a reward after all words on 
the card have five slashes. Practice can be daily, or the 
student can read and s^.udy the card on alternative d^s. 

4. Drill regularly for a weekly test. Rewards may be given for 
designated rates of improven)ent. 

5. Make a game out of drill with self-correction built into it. 
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6. Provide brief review exercises, A strip of five different kinds 
of math problems can be done daily so that students maintain 
skills and do not confuse then with different concepts. 

7. To drill money skills, number three small boxes with lids (#1, 
#2, #3). Each day students are to open all three boxes, count 
the amount and record their answers on their personal notepads. 
Coins are to be changed each day. Rewards are given when the 
specified number of correct answers is reached by everyone in the 
group. 

8. One of the most satisfactory drill games involves the path a 
student follows as words, numbers, or other ansswers are given to 
take a rabbit to a carrot, a person across a bridge or up a 
mountain, a motorcycle or race car around a track, or a space 
ship around its orbit. Meaningful paths which would relate to 
the unit of study and the student's interest would be used. Ihe 
goal is to see how far the student can get each day with some 
type of reinforcement for success. Perhaps a minimum number of 
successes could be considered. 

9. Brief samples of dictated sentences may provide daily practice in 
written oonmunication skills. Four or five a day would give 
sufficient practice. Ihese exercises caii be used to drill, for 
example, on capitalization, punctuation, and survival words. 

10. Allow students to time their own work with a timer or watch. 

Students learn by doing. This is especially true for the students 
with mental disabilities who have difficulty generalizing information or 
learning abstract material. It is helpful to learn the same skill through 
more than one sensory channel with skills presented in a variety of ways. 

For instance, Ted, age 9, does not want to come to school. He cannot 
seem to be able to understand a lot of what the teacher says. Writing 
sentences about all that stuff is hard, too. He understands best when he 
can look at pictures. Movies are especially good. He is so tired of 
trying to remember his math facts. Last year's teacher didn't care if he 
used Ms fingers. She let them use counters, too. Ted used to be more 
successful when he used the computer, but there is not one in the room 
this year. 

This year the class listens to tapes of phonics lessons, and they have 
CO answer on an answer sheet. Ted loses his place and starts to 
daydream. Then he is really in trouble. Now they have to read everything 
silently, and that is so hard for him because Ted has poor recall of the 
main idea and supporting details of the story. Ted's SCC teacher has 
discovered that most of the studen'is in the group have made progress in 
computation without manipulatives and are doing quite well as they read 
silently. She is sure Ted just has a poor attitude. He never seems 
enthusiastic about the taped lessons and doesn't seem to try. She caught 
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him counting on his fingers yesterday and gave him a stern scolding* He 
will never learn if he keeps that tpi 

Actually, Ted is one of many students who relies heavily on concrete 
and multisensoq experiences to learn* Many students with mental 
disabilities are limited in their ability to express their thoughts 
verbally. It helps Tted to use his strongest mode for learning. Learning 
experiences should be active so tha^ students can engage in physical 
manipulation of materials. Pairing of these experiences can assist Ted in 
remembering skills and making than meaningful. Manipulatives provide tha 
need for concrete learning and give meaning to learning. 

Examples of multisensory experiences to reinforce learning include the 
following: 

1. Active learning — games which involve learning concepts in a 
kinesthetic manner. (Adjust according to skill and age level.) 
Stepping on letters in sequencer running to the next number/ 
jumping on a specified number of times, sequencing letter cards 
into words, putting pictures of a story in order, running and 
timing with a stop watch and then figuring lapsed time, comparing 
times, et cetera. 

2. Games—which usually give visual-motor experience to assist 
learning. Board game, spinning number wheels, tossing dice, et 
cetera. 

3 . Language master cards and taped stories to pair and reinforce 
auditory and visual experiences and the computer to take 
advantage of visual-motor strengths. Use than also to improve 
proofreading skills in language arts or content subjects 
requiring reading or composition skills so that self-correction 
of assignments may be improved. 

4 . Chalkboard activities to reinforce visual and motor skills. 

5. Opportunities for alternate ways to danonstrate learning; choose 
written or oral reports, write stories about various topics. 

6. Use rhymes and other mnanonic devices as cues. 

7. Permit use of fingers, counters, and number lines as required by 
the student. 

8. Visit local stores to compare prices, talk to employers, et 
cetera. 

9. Use calculators, cash registers, real checks, and real money. 

10. Teach language arts by the read/write/s^ method using all 
learning channels to reinforce one another. 
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structure 

Students with mental disabilities need structure in order to feel safe 
and secure* Knowing what to expect in classroon routine, in teacher 
responses, and within the OOTimunity is important* Structure provides the 
security for freedom to learn* 

Consider Pfenny, age 7, in the following example. She sits at her desk 
completely confused* The teacher will be upset because her work is not 
finished. There were three worksheets to complete and only the first is 
done. She cannot remember the directions for the remaining pages. 
Besides, these papers are not like any she has ever seen. Yesterday she 
asked the teacher how to do something, but today, when she raised her 
hand, she was scolded for disturbing the class. It seoned like she had 
more time yesterday, too. These papers look so strange. Penry pretends 
she doesn't care. Even if the teacher scolds, that happens anyway whether 
the papers are late or whether they are not done correctly. 

Miss Martin, the SCIN teacher, looks at Penny who has stopped working 
again. 5he skill on the current assignment had been taught several days 
ago. Why doesn't the girl get busy? Only this morning she went to music 
class when she was scheduled to go to art. Her work is rarely completed 
and often gets lost. Her desk must be cleaned out and sorted frequently 
(papers in various stages of completion are found in this manner) . Why 
doesn't Penny get organized? She does not seem to care if she learns 
anything at all I 

Miss Martin is rightfully co.^cerned. However, Penny has needs which 
are not being met. Like many students with mental disabilities. Penny 
requires structure in her environment and in educational experiences. It 
is difficult for her to generalize form one situation to another. Just 
because the skilx taught in one form has been mastered, it does not 
necessarily follow that Penny will r<,cognize this skill when presented in 
a different format. It is also very difficult to remember a schedule that 
varies from day to day. 

Penny and her peers function primarily on a concrete level; abstract 
thinking and generalization are common problems. When she is directed by 
the teacher to begin a new activity or when time is up. Penny puts her 
papers away and rarely thinks of them again. She also feels vulnerable as 
far as Miss Martin is concerned because she doesn't always act the same or 
respond in the same way. She doesn't feel safe or secure; she likes to 
know what to expect. She wants to know what the results of her work and 
her actic^s will be each day. 

Miss Martin will do well to provide behavior guidelines for the 
class. Structure can then be built into the environment, schedule, 
materials, and teacher behavior. The teacher should present clear, 
unambiguous cues and carefully controlled stimuli to encourage development 
of accurate perceptions as a basis for subsequent learning. Learning 
should be planned and presented in a systematic manner with the precise 
use of language being of paramount importance. Consistent rules and 
teacher responses are also necessary so that students will know classroom 
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expectations and limitations. Ohese piinciples are valid to ensure 
efficient learning conditions for all students, but are particularly 
essential for those with mental disabilities. 

Suggestions for building structure into the program include: 

1. Provide each student with a folder with "do" and "done" sides for 
the filing of work as completed. 

2. As students become older , use assignment sheets to check off work 
as completed. 

3. Post daily schedules. Use symbols for non-readers. Keep d=iily 
schedules as similar as possi^.le. Review the day at the 
beginning and end of each school day. 

4. Use clearly designed materials that change only slightly and add 
only one new thing at a time. 

5. Provide specific places to hand in papers. Mailboxes can be made 
for filing of papers to go home. 

6. Give students the privilege of knowing and anticipating the 
activity to follow. 

7. Provide choices during free-time periods. 

8. Set up a vocational area with a time dock to punch in and out; 
use work schedules/assignments, break time and pay days. 

Structure can be misinterpreted as boring by some, and it can become 
so. Structure must include variance so that students can generalize 
across settings, time, and et cetera. Freedom within limits, a Montessori 
principle, can enhance activities without confusion. For example, if the 
class writes a daily story chart, interesting illustrations, pictures or 
objects will add interest without disturbing the routine of the activity. 

Other changes, such as in scheduling, should occur in small steps. 
The changes should be well established before another change is 
initiated. Seme students are not canfortable with surprises and will want 
to know in advance when to expect a change in their routine. 

"I am so dumb and stupid! Why do I always give wrong answers? I 
can't do anything right! Why should I try at all?" 

Sound familiar? Students' self-esteem exerts a powerful influence on 
their ability to learn. Some students develop failure-oriented 
personalities and expect to fail. However, they are inclined to be 
positively motivated by successes. The relationship between negative 
self-esteem, low achievement and poor motivation can lead to a sense of a 
"learned helplessness," a belief that nothing the student does can make 
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learning or success occur • Low self-esteem can be combated by providing 
success experiences in learning* 

Students want to succeed and secure approval of teachers and parents* 
However^ they frequently find success difficult to attain in their daily 
lives* After failing many times, they learn to expect failure* Negative 
early experiences may lead to avoiding new learning situations, avoiding 
attempts to cope with problems, or in time eginning to withdraw from 
active learning experiences* 

Because many students with mental disabilities have a history of 
failure, they tend to put their energy into avoiding failure rather than 
striving to achieve success* New tasks are avoided, not because of tl.^ 
task tUo because of the perceived potential failure* Once they find a 
task at which ttiey can be successful, then tend to repeat it over and over 
to experience success* 

Some things the teacher might do to help improve self-image are: 
!• Provide for academic success: 

a* Have students work at a level at which they can succeed* 
Gradually increase the level of difficulty* 

b* Mark the correct instead of incorrect responses on a 
student's assignment* 

c* Provide reinforcement for good work* 

2* Be supportive; praising or rewarding she student when praise or 
reward is warranted* 

3* Assign students special tasks that support their self-concept* 

4* Avoid comparing the student unfavorably with others* 

5* Avoid usir.^ too many timed learning experiences if timing 
engenders failure for an individual student* 

6* Try to minimize anxiety-producing situations* 

7* Reward witli much attention and a handshake* 

3* Record achievements on charts, graphs, and other public displays* 

9* Share work examples with students at conference time- 

If -students are forced to do tasks for which they are not ready and at 
which taey cannot succeed, their sense of competence will suffer* When 
they fc'il, as many students with mental disabilities often do, they ueqin 
to mistrust their own resources* Ihey look outside themselves for 
aj^roval and support and frequently become overdependent upon adults* 

oudi students are more dependent upon adult feedbac/ than other 
/tudents* Thus, feedback and positive taacher responses have great impact 
ipc;n these students* 
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All Students want to succeed and seek feedback on their progress. 
Students need feedback and positive reinforcement for their school 
performance. 

Students with mental disabilities need to know when they are on task^ 
are "good workers," when answers are correct or incorrect, when their 
behaviors are appropriate or inappropriate, and when their appearance is 
good or needs improving. Ihey frequently need help setting and reaching 
realistic goals for themselves. Feedback for them can be provided in 
several wa^s including verbal, nonverbal (tactile), from teacher or peers, 
and written feedback from the teacher or directly through curricular 
materials such as programmed learning. 

"Mary understands directions and idsas so quickly? why do I need them 
repeated and completed one step at a time?" 

"Teacher, I forgot how to do these!" 

"Why is spelling so easy for Joe?" 

Students with mental disabilities cane to the classrocxn with a set of 
learner characteristics that make them different from other students. 
Ihey are also different from each other in many ways. Personalities, 
interests, motivation, and learning styles vary. The teacher must take 
into account these individual differences and the resulting individual 
needs of each student. The goal, then is to match learning to the 
student. 

Individualizing of instruction is one means of matching learning to 
the student. Individualized instruction includes varying the pace of 
instruction and providing content options, varying the leve]. of 
difficulty, and the alternatives based on student learning styles. 

1. Pacing is used in both the regular class and the special class. 
Since special class students are slower at mastering skills and 
tasks than the average student, the instruction is also slowed 
down or varied in pace. A new skill is not taught until the 
student is ready and/or the pre-requisite skills are mastered. 
Due to time pressures, especially within the regular class, 
pacing also includes shortening and modifying regular assignments 
as a student may be overwhelmed by the length of an assignment. 

2. Varying the level of difficulty provides another option for 
meeting student needs. Varied readibility levels permit students 
to work more independently and allow teachers to match student 
skills to age-appropriate content materials. 

3. Learning styles vary. Students may learn primarily through 
visual, auditory, or kinesthetic modalities. One way of 
individualizing instruction is to match the method of instruction 
to the student's learning style. 
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Suggestions for individualizing instruction are: 
!• Assign one row at a time, 

2. Work only "x" amount of problems dealing with a skill rather 
than 50 or 100 practice ones. 

3. Cut worksheets in half or sections, assigning and expecting 
small amounts done at a time. 

4. Utilize programmed instruction. 

5. Develop individual learning packets. 

6. Mlow the student to do fewer questions. 

7. Allow more time to complete assignments. 

8. Reduce new skills into smaller steps. 

9. For group work or projects worked in pairs, group student 
with mental disabilities with a good reader, worker, and/or 
student. 

10. Use peer- tutoring to allow students to work at their own 
pace, receive extra practice and increase task attention. 

11. Utilize adult volunteer helpers. 

12. Individual conferences can be used to refocus attention on 
goals for the underachiever. 

13. Utilize high interest/low level materials. 

14. Utilize a broad range of instructional materials (audio- 
visual aids, kinesthetic materials, models, dioramas, and 
concrete materials. 

Susan works slowly, is slow at mastering tasks, and needs to practice 
new skills several times a day for several weeks or even years in order to 
truly "learn" them. She forgets skills from day to day and must be 
retaught those skills in addition to new ones. There simply are not 
enough hours in the school day to teach the many, many skills in reading, 
math, language, social studies, science, social skills, and vocational 
skills areas and at a slower pace, with the overlearning and multisensory 
approach needed for students with mental disabilities. The teacher must 
prioritize skills essential to the present and future needs of those 
students. Functional life skills must be taught along with social skills, 
good citizenship, academics, and vocational awareness, exploration, and 
preparation. It seems that many well-meaning teachers of students with 
mental disabilities spend a great deal of time on purely academic tasks 
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with no attempt to relate those academic segments into a goal-oriented, 
realistic, and meaningful plan for the student* 



Why must the student go page by page through the workbook* Are 
conjunctions and dangling participles essential for students with mental 
disabilities? The teacher must decide which skills are essential and 
which can be emitted, keeping the long-range goal of an independent 
functioning and productive citizen in mind* 

Jim, age 17, knows he has a reading problon but there is just no way 
he is going to read from that teacher's "baby" book. Ihe stories are dumb 
anyway* He read it in junior high and hated it then* The teacher wants 
him to take it heme and practice reading it there, too. Can you imagine 
carrying a book like that through the hallways and on the bus! What would 
other students say? It is bad enough to have to take those awful dittos 
into study hall to work on them. No other students have dittos that look 
like that. Ihey have neat textbooks with pretty cool pictures in them. 
Why can't I have books like that? 

The format of lower Level materials needs to be age-appropriate. Does 
it look like a junior high or high school text? Are the pictures of 
students of the same age? Are they doing age-appropriate activities? 

Ofeachers need to survey materials carefully for the skills they want 
and need to teach from materials that are age-appropriate in format, 
content, and activities. Remember, motivating the student to want to 
learn and to be willing to try is a big step. Search through catalogues 
and find the available high interest/low level materials needed to teach 
skills and keep students motivated. 

A^lJLration 

Making learning meaningful to daily and future needs involves helping 
the students with mental disabilities understand the purpose for learning 
specific skills and how these skills relate to daily and occupational 
goals and needs. Meaningful tasks are always more readily learned as well 
as being more transferable to life experiences. 

For example, Craig, age 15, thought school was stupid and a waste of 
time. It wasn't that he couldn't learn. Of course he could. He knew hew 
to do all kinds of math pages, and his handwriting looked good, too. But 
what good was it? Only last night he heard the neighbor telling his 
mother about Sam, the boy who used to be in his SCC class at the high 
school. They talked about how he could do all kinds of nice papers at 
school, but he couldn't keep a job. He had tried m.cwing lawns, but 
couldn't figure out how much to charge his custemers. He had trouble 
filling out application forms and interviews had been terribly 
frightening. He did get a jcto at the grocery store, but did not know hew 
to talk to co-workers and to custemers. If that is what school does for 
you, why go? Craig became more careless with his work and did not seen to 
care if he finished assignments. When would he ever want to write 
sentences or multiply anyway? 



Craig's teacher was alarmed and asked him why he no longer seemed to 
care about learning. At first she was amazed to see that he thought that 
education was not relevant to life itself* After some thought^ however/ 
Mrs* Turner could see that she had been moving steadily toward a 
curriculum that was primarily academic and consisted mostly of meaningless 
sheets of paper. She could see that Craig had no real goals and perhaps 
hers were also beccxning unrealistic. 

When Mrs* Turner took Crain's class to the local newspaper off ice , he 
began to see why it was importa*. to succeed academically. One of the 
guys told about his job and hov; he had to read messages and write notes* 
His job also required that he count and sort papers and get them ready 
the carriers. Sonetimes he had to wait on customers and Craig noticed how 
he joked and talked with them so confortabiy as he filled out receipts. 
The paper carriers seemed to be his special friends. Craig asked if he 
could get a job like that and the boss told him that he could apply for 
training next year. Mrs. Turner helped Craig make a list of the skills he 
would need; they wrote goals and found materials together. Craig kept a 
record of his progress in preparing for possible employment; he was 
pleased to show his family how he was improving. 

Tjearning proceeds best when learners can see results^ have knowledge 
of their status and progress and develop insight. Learners will persist 
through obstacles and unpleasant situations to the extent that they deem 
the objectives worthwhile. A clear understanding of purpose helps. It is 
important to motivation and certainly to the success of the program to 
help students know what the goal is, how they are progressing^ how the 
skill can be used/ and to utilize self-managonent techniques. 

Some ways to make skills meaningful include: 

1. Visit community workers and ask about the skills they use in 
their daily work. 

2. Assign homework assignments to reinforce and point out value of 
skills. Find newspaper article about a certain state or city; 
count the silver and set table; practice fractions and 
measurement by using recipe; go to the store and select correct 
coins to make purchase; go for walk to identify items in nature. 

3. Watch movies that show academic skills being used in other 
situations. 

4. A simulated house/ store/ or hospital can be set up in the 
classroan. Preferably students can visit these places in the 
coTununity (see Chapter 3) . 

5. Practice verbal skills with other adults: asking the secretary 
for pencil/ showing Miss Jones a paper/ and apologizing to the 
janitor for a mess in ±e hall. 

6. Write actual letters and cards and send them* 
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7. Renind students of the purpose of skills and keep visible recx)rd 
of progress. 

8. Print a class newspaper, cx)okbook, and/or storybook. 

9. Practice interview and conversation skills, manners, and taking 
turns. 

10. Develop and use life experience units. 

11. Use self-managonent techniques by participation in goal planning 
and evaluating process (scoring and record keeping of assigned 
tasks) . 

Vocational training is concentrated more in the older grades, but 
should alw^s be of consideration even at the beginning of the primary 
grades. Purpose should always be attached to each skill, however distant 
in the future, even in a general manner. 

Hcrnewqrk 

Research involving homework has resulted in mixed results. Much 
research points to increased learning as a result of homework. Homework 
may have other benefits as well and can be assigned to achieve a variety 
of purposes. 

The main reason to assign homework is to increase learning. Homework 
may be used as an extension of the school day. It can aid in 
individualizing instruction. Homework may help parents feel more involved 
in the students' learning and strengthen the home-school relationship. 
Homework also can aid in the assessment of learning (Keith, 1986) . 

Man/ teachers feel homework is needed and is important for drill and 
practice, to teach responsibility and independent work skills, and to 
provide opportunities to apply and practice learned skills in real life 
situations. The focus of homework should be upon individualizing the 
assignments according to student need and interest and making it 
meaningful to daily and future life skills. 

Suggestions for homework include: 

1. Assign homework to which students will be successful. 

2. Make sure students understand directions and believe there is a 
meaningful purpose to the homework and assignment. 

3. An effective procedure with junior and senior high students with 
mental disabilities is the use of contracting. Allow the 
students to set their own homework criteria and reward. Ihe 
contract method is similar to career responsibilities sim^e once 
job goals are outlined, students must follow guidelines and 
COTiplete the required tasks. 
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4, Provide a variety of choices and kinds of honework assignments, 
Exai\ples would include assignments which are teacher chosen, peer 
chosen, and individually chosen. 

5, Include parents as valuable team members who can support the 
learning effort best when there is understanding of the goals 
set. Good cormunication may be a deciding factor in determining 
whether or not homework goals are ultimately inet. 

6, A routine calendar for the week could be used to advantage. For 
example, the math teacher could have exclusive rights to Mondays, 
the reading teacher to Tuesdays, and so on through the week- 

7* Establish deadlines three or four days into the future. 



SUMMARY 

Tliis chapter has presented and discussed instructional incentives and 
motivational techniques for students with mental disabilities, Ihe 
importance of considering unique learning characteristics; the need to 
provide successful experiences for improved self-esteem and learning; the 
importance of age-appropriate curriculum and of making it meaningful to 
daily and future needs; and the technique of using honework to practice, 
apply, and aid in generalizing skills are all areas to consider in 
developing an appropriate program and in motivating learning w;.thin the 
classroom, the home, and the oaonmunity, 

A basic understanding of motivation and incentives leads to the 
conclusion and realization that motivation is learned and can be taught. 
Incentives provide the means by which a student is motivated. 

An attempt was made in this chapter to approach the issue of 
motivation and incentives from the perspectives and viewpoints of the 
students with mental disabilities. What are their characteristics and 
needs? How do they feel? Teaching suggestions are also given within the 
Best Practices section. 

The goal, as suggested throughout this chapter, is that the effective 
use of motivational and incentive techniques to increase social and 
vocational learning and the application of those skills within the 
classroom, home, and community combined to produce independent, 
functional, and active learners who are occupationally competent^ 
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Special educator;^ have been mandated by public law to measure student 
progress through their individual educational plan. To meet the 
guidelines set forth^ ti-*Q individual education plan can be utilized as a 
planning and managanent tool by usiiig it to (1) evaluate the 
appropriateness of the student's program^ (2) to assure its 
implenentation^ and (3) measure its effectiveness in reaching the 
student's goals and objectives. 

The most efficient way tc insure that the individualized education 
program is appropriate is to systematically develop^ implement^ moiiitor^ 
and evaluate the lEP, When a student is staffed into a mental disability 
SCIN or sec program^ an lEP will be generated. Hie staffing team 
identifies studont needs fron which annual goals are derived. For each 
goal^ short-term objectives are developed. 

Student progress needs to be systematically measured on a continual 
basis. Ihe evaluation criteria will determine if the goal has been met^ 
if progress toward the goal has been made^ or if there is no evidence of 
progress. Ihis information is shared throughout the year with the parents 
and reviewed at least annually. 

The intent of this chapter is twofold. Firsts it will provide a 
variety of methods for developing objectives. Second/ approaches to the 
systematic measurement of student's performance on the goals and 
objectives will be presented. 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

5he initial discussion of basic considerations includes the definition 
of key terms and the identification of essential elements related to the 
development of lEPs. 

Tenns 

lEP - Individualized Educational Program — A planning and 

management tool designed to assure that, when a student is 
placed in a special education program^ they have an 
appropriate education designed for their specific needs^ and 
that the educational program designed is actually delivered 
and monitored. 

ANNUAL - General statenents of what a student should be e^qpected to 
GOALS achieve in a specified program within one year. 
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SHOKI>-TERM 
CBJECriVES 



BEHAVIORAL 
CBJECriVES 



Cbservabler measurable, intermediate steps between a 
student's present level of educational performance and the 
annual goals. 

A writing format for a short-term objective in which both 
caidition and criterion are included. The condition states 
what 1-iie student is e55)ected to do and und^r what conditions 
and the criterion states specifically how accurate the 
student must be before they have achieved the task as 
specified. 

The remaining three sections of basic considerations discuss the 
development of lEPs and measurement of student performance. 



Wri±ij]3^Sh^^ 

According to research concerning attitudes of regular educators, 
resource rocm teachers, and special educators from self-contained 
classrooms, the formulation of short-term objectives (STOs) was considered 
to be the most difficult aspect of writing the lEP (lyniitZf 1981) . 
Consioering this finding and realizing that the responsibility of writing 
these objectives lies mainly with the individual responsible for providing 
the direct services, it is essential for the short-term objectives to be 
well constructed. 

It must first be realized that STOs are subcomponents of the skill 
referred to in the annual or long-range goal. "Objectives are observable 
and measurable steps that must be taken to achieve the goal. By writing 
objectives that are measurable, it becomes possible to monitor student 
progress which in turn indicates the effectiveness of programming." 
(Friedran, 1982). A STO, as its name implies, is written for a skill that 
can be achieved in a s^iort period of time, perhaps a week or a month. 
Short-term objectives should also be sequential in nature, following an 
instructional and/or developmental hierarchy of skills whenever possible. 
Three methods are commonly used for developing these objectives: 1) use 
of an existing set of objectives, 2) adapting or modifying an existing set 
of objectives, 3) developing your own set of objectives (School & Cooper, 
1981) . 

Short-term behavioral objectives are d^servable and measurable. The 
student will be asked to perform a specific action that can be seen. 
Terms such as "know" and "learn" should be avoided since these actions are 
impssible to observe. Verbs such as "name aloud" and "circle" are 
preferred since the teacher can easily observe when these actions have 
taken place. Ihe conditicxi under which the student performs should also 
be included. For example: "Given one step directions..." or "Given a 
blank personalized check...". Ihe expected criterion for completing the 
task is the third component of a well-written c*)jective. Expressions such 
as "most of the time" or "usually" are not precise enough to determine 
when they have been met. "With 80% accuracy on three consecutive days" 
would be much more specific and would allow the teacher to judge precisely 
when the criterion has been met. Figure 1 illustrates these components of 
the lEP. 
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FIGURE 1 



Child's Nome ^Jim Snith 



Shoct-Tcnr* Objectives — Individual EducaUion Program 
Person Responsible 



Page 1 of 1_ 

Jane Doe 
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Goal: Jim will increase his mth addition skills as measured by 00% mastery on basic addition unit tests. 



SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES 

1.0 Given 10 ringle digit addition prool^Tis 
0-9, Jim will correctly add 9 out of 10 
probleiis on three consecutive days. 

2.0 Shov;n basic addition facts flashc::cds, 
Jim will vert'alize each answer witli 
90% accuracy. 



lUST 'l Nr THQOS 
(OPTION/'JL) 



t^^ster each level- 
0's, I's, 2*s,etc. 
with 100% mastery 
before moving on to 
the next level. 



CRITERIA OF ' 
SUCCESSFUL PERF. 

90% mastery on daily 
assigaments* 



90% verbal recall 



PROGRESS TOWARD OBJECTIVES 



Goal: Jim will increase his functional matli skills for adult independent survival within the community 



1.0 Given a menu, Jim will select a m2al, 
determine the cost and select the 
correct aT.ount of money to pay for it. 

2.0 Given a $20 bill and grocery store 
advertisement, Jim will select 
groceries for a balanced diet within 
the $20 limit. 



100% mastery on 3 
consecutive attempts 



100% mastery on 3 
consecutive attempts 



DEXSIN & 
EI^D DATES 

9/06 to 

11/06 



3/86 to 
5/86 



Each objective should list the person responsible for implementation, 
as well as projected dates for beginning and ending instruction. An 
optional, but helpful component, might also be a listing of the methods 
and materials used for each STO. By providing ttiis information, tiiose 
working with the student in the future can tell what type of instruction 
was utilized with the student* 

Seme common pitfalls in writing behavioral objectives were found in 
the stud/ done by lymitz (1981) • 5he majority of teachers were unsure as 
to the competency level a student should display before advancing to the 
next objective. Ihe scope of sane of the objectives was so broad that 
they more closely resembled annual goals. Often the objectives were 
merely restatements of the goals. Ihe STOs were incomplete statements 
which didn't include the three components: condition, performance, and 
standard. Mary objectives were actually descriptions of activities. 
Other causes of poorly written lEPs could be traced to complete assessment 
data, assessment data that the teacher couldn't interpret,, the use of 
confusing terminology and mearingless jargon, and concern ^ver formulating 
lEPs that would be useful in a classroom setting. Hopefully by becrming 
aware of the above problems with STO writing, teachers may improve the 
quality of the objectives. 

Friedman (1982) summed up the importance and purpose of short-term 
objectives: "Ihe short-term objectives should be written to facilitate 
measurement. They also should identify subskills associated with specific 
goals. Ihey shou],d be designed to be in sequential order that will 
ultimately permit the realization of a student go?l. The objective 
provides information on the situation in which the student will perform, 
what is ejected of the student, and what is considered successful 
performance." 

Another procedure for writing objectives is using test data collected 
from the eraluations completed on a students This is the most common 
practice teachers are currently utilizing. Overall, standardized testing 
information has been helpful in screening for placement in special 
education. However, the use of these tests has not generally facilitated 
educational planning or teaching (Turnbull & Schulz, 1979). 

Tymitz-Wolf (1982) outlined three reasons why assessment data and the 
development of lEPs often lead to confusion and teacher frustration. 
First, assessnoent data m^ be incomplete. Often there is a Jieed for 
further tests and subtests to be administered for a more comprdiensive 
understanding of student's strengths and weaknesses. Secondly, the 
assessment data can be difficult to interpret in relation to instructional 
planning. Qarif ication of the (kta between teacher and evaluator m^ be 
complicated by time restraints, attitudes, and mutual training 
inadequacies that may mke it difficult for the teacher to quickly 
incorporate nuances of the evaluation. Lastly, the prevalence of 
confusing or ambiguous jargon in assessment data car: hinder their usage. 
It should also be noted that an assessment profile may communicate 
significantly different information depending on individual 
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interpretation* Objective- and criterion-referenced tests are more useful 
in the development of objectives. An objective-referenced testing 
approach allows for the specification of learning outcomes (objectives) 
linked to specific evaluation criteria (indications) (Maher & Barbrack. 
1980). 

Measurement of student achievement is basic to evaluating the success 
of our educational programs (Deno, 1985). Although there is general 
agreement that children should be routinely evaluated/ agreement on how 
this measurement should be conducted does not exist. The most widely 
accepted measures of achievement such as commercially developed/ 
standardized/ and norm-referenced tests have been criticized because they 
are biased regarding curriculum contents (Jenkens & Pary, 1978), 
inappropriate for making instructional decisions (Salmon-Cox^ 1981) and 
technically inadequate for making decisions regarding individual students 
(Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1985). 

Even though evaluation of student performance is mandated by law to be 
annualf continual evaluation provides a systen for constant revision and 
upward movenent. This assesanent provides information and docimentation 
on the progress the student has made and provides insight on instructional 
changes and planning for the upcoming year. 

In order to observe and dociment progress towards goals, objectives 
need to be written behaviorally. As noted earlier, objectives need to 
state the conditiai under which the student will perform, the bdiavior or 
outcome the student will demonstrate and the criterion for mastery or 
successful performance. Ihe criterion is a necessity as it provides the 
measurement for whether or not an objective is met. 

Criteria m^ be stated in terms of accuracy or mastery, amount of 
trials, or time intervals. Accuracy or mastery, for example, may state 
the student will perform a given task 80 percent, 90 percent, or 100 
percent of the time. Amount of trials provides a statonent that the 
student will perform the desired outcome x amount of times out of x amount 
of trials. Finally, using a time interval states the student's 
performance within a given time frame, whether it be a timed sample or a 
percentage of itens correct within a timed sample. Once the d')jective is 
written behaviorally and an appropriate criterion of measurement is 
selected, the student's behavior or desired outcome performance can be 
monitored and evaluated. Ihis monitoring provides feedback as to whether 
the objectives are being met, if instructional methods, materials, and 
activities are appropriate or if the objectives and/or goals need to be 
revised. 

The process of monitoring student progress for the purpose of 
determining the success of the lEP involves establishing a system of 
continuous assessments of a student *s achievonent (Larsen & Poplin, 
1980). A major concern is the teacher time allotted for continual 
evaluation. However, through the use of checklists, graphs, dating the 
lEP, observation, and other forms of evaluation, teacher time can be 



greatly reduced. This type of evaluation also provides the teacher a 
greater amount of accountability. Bie teacher is able to present 
docutientation concerning the student's progress or lack of it and the 
possible need for revision to school personnel, parents, and students, 
continual evaluation also allows the student to master one objective 
before moving on to the next, therefore providing a sound foundation for 
skill developnent. 

A critical consideration for teachers to keep in mind when monitoring 
and evaluating student performance is that systematic evaluation and 
documentation should not need to be looked upon as isolated and separated 
fron instruction. Instead, teachers should adopt the attitude that 
^everything the student does in a dassrocm can be used as assessment 
information (Morgan, 1981). 



BEST IRACTICES 

?§yj^9Ei53.?^^?tiYf A^SE riculum 

Developing objectives from the curriculum centers around two 
approaches. The first approach is the developnent of objectives from a 
local school district wide curriculum. Hie second approach is the 
developnent of objectives from commercially-made curricula. 

District-wide curriculum provides a base for continuity throughout the 
program levels in a school district. Goldstein (1986) offered an array of 
curriculum options. For some learners, modifications of the regular 
education program may be sufficient. For others, parallel strands of 
curriculum keyed to the regular education need to be devised which could 
include either adding to or detracting from the regular education 
curriculum. Hie last modification would before an alternative curriculum 
strand incorporating relevant instruction for students whose needs would 
not be best served by adaptations of the regular education curriculum. 
Fran a oonunon district-wide curriculum base, adaptation of instruction can 
be managed systematically. Continuity of instruction through the 
different grade levels could also be achieved. 

Developing objectives from conmercially developed materials, on the 
other hand, provides a teacher with a pre-set skills sequence. Turnbull, 
Strickland, and Brantley (1982) describe resources that assist in 
specification of goals. They are: 1) use of pre-existing curriculum 
guides and 2) developnent and use of skills sequence checklists. 

Curriculum guides can be a useful source v/hen selecting objectives 
because they often contain scope and sequence charts. These charts, 
usually written in hierarchial form, list skills in a particular area. In 
selecting objectives, the teacher could choose those objectives that may 
be adapted to meeting student needs. It should be noted the curriculun 
guides should be used only if the material is relevant to classroom 
instruction. On the other hand, it only makes sense to have c±)jectives 
that coordinate with the texts or curriculum a teacher uses in their 
classroom. 
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Skills sequence checklists are another resource a teacher could use, 
Ohey are conprised of broad skill areas broken down into specific 
component subskills by a systematic procedure of task analysis '(Turnbull, 
et al., 1982). Biese can be developed by a teacher or commercially 
purchased. If one were to develop their own checklistf the scope and 
sequence charts could be a useful starting point. 

The overall advantages of developing objectives from curriculim 
include: a) time is savedr b) objectives are written in a skill 
hierar'd^f c) a student's progress is directly measured to what is being 
taught in the curriculumr d) the approach provides an easier means for 
record keeping, and 3) it provides a useful tool for monitoring student 
progress. Disadvantages include the fact that objectives could be 
considered "canned" and, therefore, not individualized for each student 
and that objectives may not be bdiaviorally stated. 

Data-Based lEPs 

Data-based lEPs are based on the results of the initial assessment of 
a student and lend themselves to routine use throughout the school year. 
Ohis procedure hinges on a simple (yet reliable and valid) measurement 
system specifically designed to evaluate general improvement in academic 
skills (Deno, Merkin, & Wesson, 1984) . 

Special features of this method are frequent, repeated evaluation of a 
student's performance in the curriculim and measurement at a constant 
level of task difficulty. A specific level of performance on the task 
represents the long-term goal. Increases in level of performance on that 
task indicates that the student is making progress toward goal achievement 
(Deno, et al., 1984). 

Annual goals (AGs) are determined fcy the lEP planning team based on 
their expectations of a student's performance by a specified date. Ihe 
next step is the development of the STOs, which are statements of what the 
teacher expects a student to acconplish on a weekly or monthly basis, if 
the AS is to be met by the specified time. 

An example of writing a data-based lEP is as follows: 

Annual Goal - Reading 

Condition: In 20 weeks, when given a list of 58 informal signs from 
the Webster City cannmunity. 

Behavior: Jennifer will read aloud 

Criteria: 46 words correctly. 

Short-Tterm (3Djective 

Condition: Each successive week, when presented with a randan 
selection from Webster City survival signs 
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Behavior: Jennifer will read aloud 



Criteria: at an average increase of 2.0 words read correctly with no 
increase in errors. 

After the long- and short-term objectives have been written as above, 
the teacher then transfers the information on a graph. On the graph two 
points are marked: the student's initial performance on the PG, and the 
expected performance level for AG. A line is then drawn between these two 
points to represent the SOD. Using this graph the teacher can repeatedly 
check to see if the student has met the intermediate short-term goals. 
This enables the teacher to evaluate the student's progress and determine 
if instructional changes should be made. 

Usi ng^ Jthe^ lEP to Develop JOg^lY^i^s^son^ Plans 

Bie development of the lEP through P.L. 94-142 , was to provide a 
written cSocument containing goals, objectives, and methods of evaluating 
the student's performance at least annually. Mary authors— Haring (1980), 
Dell (1972), TurnbuU, et al. (1982), School & Cooper (1981)— stated that 
to review a student^ s progress annually is a minimun requirement. 
Continuous monitoring throughout the school year provides the most 
ccraplete and up-to-date information on the student. The best w^ to 
collect data and evaluate performance is through a daily lesson plan. 

The TEP provides goals and objectives to be used in developing an 
instructional plan that can be used on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 
Bie lesson plan or instructional plan provides a more indepth tool to 
assist the student in meeting their goals and objectives. The lesson plan 
could but is not limited to including objectives, materials, and 
strategies necessary to meet those dDjectives, instructional methods, and 
procedures for monitoring and evaluating student performance (Friedman, 
1982; Morgan, 1981) e 

An advantage to incorporating objectives into a daily lesson plan is 
the use of task analysis. It breaks down each objective into smaller, 
easier steps for the student to attain. Not only does it provide the 
student with more immediate positive reinforcement for attaining each 
step, it also provides the teacher with a sequential order in which to 
teach the skill. Task analysis also permits the teacher to evaluate 
student progress oontiauously and to determine whether instructional 
methods and materials are on target for that student. For example, with 
an (±)jective of mastering short vowel sounds, the task analysis could 
include: recognizing short "a" sound, producing short "a" sound , reading 
simple CVC words with short"a" sound, and so on with all the short vowel 
sounds. Each small step in the task analysis provides a specific, 
systematic manner in which one can plan daily the skills to be learned, 
evaluate progress being made, and determine if the instructional planning 
is appropriate for each individual student. 

The lesson plan can be used as a continuous evaluation method. As 
soon as evaluation is mentioned, however, most teachers envision a 
detailed data collection system. This is not alw^s necessary. While 
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teaching from the lesson plan, the teacher can make notes directly on the 
plan as to whether or not the student is progressing. Accountability for 
the student's progress and program is, therefore, documented through the 
continuous evaluation. Using this information constructively, the teacher 
can determine if the student's plan is appropriate or if it needs to be 
revamped. If there is lack of progress, the objectives may need to be 
further task analyzed, ''liff erent materials or methods of instruction may 
need to be considered, or the goal may be considered inappropriate until 
other skills are attained. This may lead to the revision of the lEP. 
This documentation also provides insight into the rate of learning for a 
student and by which methods they learn the best, which is helpful when 
developing the next year's lEP. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a lesson or instructional plan be 
directly derived from the lEP and that the two docunents be 
interchangeable and reliant upon (xie another. Effectiveness of the lEP 
and lesson plan is carefully monitored through continuous evaluation, 
Qianges in objectives, methods of delivery, use of appropriate materials, 
instructional planning, and evaluating can be made to assure overall 
success of the lEP. After all. School & Cooper (1981) stated that the lEP 
is a working document and the more dog-eared and worn out it is, the more 
likely it will benefit the student. 

Methods of ^ J^„^"?!?j:Pg_ student Iterf onnanc^ 

Biere are many methods available for a teacher to monitor student 
progress. Sane of these methods include dating the lEP for mastered 
objectives, grafiiing, observation and/or anecdotal records, goal 
attainment scaling, curriculum-based assessment, and criteria influenced 
tests. 

Dating the lEP for mastered objectives is one of the siirplest forms of 
continual evaluation. Short-term objectives are written prior to delivery 
of services, with the teacher providing instruction, materials and 
activities to meet those objectives.. Once the objective is mastered, the 
date is recorded and the student works toward attaining the next 
objective. Ihis does not mean, however, that the skill mastered is 
forgotten. It should continually be retested to guarantee mastery and 
possible application toward higher level skills. 

GraE*iing student performance provides a visual representation of their 
progress. Ihe graph can represent step^ toward meeting the objective. 
For example, the teacher may graph the number of sight words read daily by 
the student. The overall annual goal m^ be to read 250 basic functional 
sight words. The graphing may be done by either the teacher or the 
student and needs to be dated with eadi piece of information graphed. A 
benefit of using graphing allows the student to visualize anall or minute 
steps of progress that may otheivise go unnoticed. It helps to alleviate 
discouragement on the student's part. 

Observation and/or anecdotal recording is another form of continual 
evaluation. A teacher observes a student's performance daily and can 
identify, for example, the reactions of a student to changes in the daily 
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scheduler methods of instructional presentation^ different materials or 
other changes in the environment. Teachers write these reactions or 
change of performance levels in a specified notebook. One disadvantage to 
this method is the teachers' subjective opinion. 

Goal attainment scaling (Carr^ 1979) is a method of establishing goals 
and behaviors to indicate goal attainment. The specified behaviors are 
placed on a five-point continuum to best describe the achievanent toward a 
goal. Bie f ive-point continuun ranges from "better than expected" to 
"worse than expected". This type of procedure illustrates the degree to 
which a student has attained a goal. 

Curriculum-based measurement offers yet another alternate approach for 
continuously measuring stude^it progress (Deno^ 1985). Curriculum-based 
measurement or assessment is a method of obtaining direct and frequent 
measurement of a student's performance in regard to a series of 
sequentially arranged objectives derived from the classroan curriculum 
(Blankenship, 1985). 

Criterion-referenced tests (CRTs) provide another method of 
measurement. CKT can be utilised to described a student's level of 
performance and indicate how far a student must progress to reach some 
specified level of achievement (Turnbull & Schulz^ 1979). 

Even though six methods of evaluating or monitoring progre^^s have been 
briefly describedf there are numerous other methods of illustrating 
progress. Grades based on the student's performance at their ability 
level indicate whether or not the student is understanding the concepts 
presented. Standardized testing once year can illustrate a general 
pattern of growth a student has made in acadenic areas. However^ growth 
on standardized testing does not necessarily indicate mastery of specific 
short-term objectives. Pre- and post-test data provide other measures of 
student growth. 

In summary r the evaluation of student performance is an integral part 
of ar^ program. While the law m^ mandate that evaluation need only occur 
annually r continuous evaluation provides the most accurate and up-to-date 
information. Selection of a method of evaluation should include teacher 
preference^ oomfortability^ adaptability^ and quickness of scoring. 
Biereforef this information provides feedback as to whether or note the 
student is mastering the objectives, if they are applicable^ if goals have 
been met^ and if r<ivision is necessary. Evaluation dociments student 
progress and holds teachers accountable for the instructional planning in 
their program. 

Pretesting/|to^^^^ 

One method used to discover if students are meeting goals and 
objectives is through the use of a pretest/post-test procedure. In this 
procedure^ one uses a test which is related to the given skill or subject 
area to be taught. The student's performance on the initial test^ or 
pretests would establish what they already know and determines what needs 
to be taught. These skills that need teaclriing would be included in the 
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lEP as specific objectives. The post- test is given after the 
instructional time and the gathered test results can be recorded on the 
lEP and used to determine if the criterion on the behaviorally stated 
objectives has been met. 

Often the tests used for a pretest/post-test situation are 
norm-referenced f or standardized^ and do not provide sufficient 
information on progress tos^ard specific objectives. Standardized tests 
are very general and there may be little correspondence between what is 
being taught and what is being measured. If this problem is solved by 
writing objectives with refereno to available measuring instruments/ the 
very essence of the individual education program is violated, since the 
objectives would be test-based, not child-based (Lilly, 1977) . 

In tlie absence of relevant curriculum-based assessment instruments, 
teachers are often forced to rely on standardized tests to determine their 
students' current performance levels and rates of progress. This use 
standardized tests for instructional purposes is of questionable value, 
since they rarely test what has been taught in the special education 
classroon and they provide little information that is 'useful in curriculum 
decision making (Goldsteinj. 1986) . 

An alternative to the use of standardized testing for pre- and 
post- testing is the use of a criterion-referenced test. The test score 
here indicates the degree of mastery of the content without reference to 
relative standings in a group (Lidz, 1979). There are strengths and 
weaknesses to this type of testing. However, criterion-referenced tests 
do answer the question, what does the student knew? It also provides a 
means of demonstrating and documenting growth and mastery in a way that 
norm-referenced tests do not. That is, there may be a demonstrable 
movement on a list of objectives while little change is apparent in grade 
equivalent or percentile scores. One weakness with criterion-referenced 
tests is the objectives they provide may not be desirable or necessary in 
the evaluation of criteria to be met on the lEP. 

The third pretest/post-test alternative would be informal testing. 
Informal tests are constructed fcy the teacher to address the needs of a 
particular situation. The test would be developed to relate to the actual 
material to be. taught and directly relate to the student's lEP. 

In review, the three most used pretest/post-tests are standardized 
tests, criterion- referencedr and informal. Standardized tests provide 
very general information and do not provide enough data to show 
accountability. They may need to be given only once every three years at 
reevaluation/annual review to show general growth in specific subject 
areas. Criterion-referenced tests can be a viable alternative but may not 
necessarily test the lEP criteria, unless it accompanies curriculum-tosed 
materials. The informal test seems to be the most viable alternative to 
pretest/post-test as they can be developed to cover the specific criterion 
stated in the lEP. However, informal test construction can be 
time-consuming for educators, and one may question their reliability. 
Each method has its strengths and weaknesses and teachers or lEP managers 
should use the method they feel best fits their individual needs. 
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COntijijiitY^pf^J^^ 

As each lEP is reviewed annually, little mention is made concerning 
the last year's lEP and the progress the student has made. Often the 
teacher explains how the student is performing, usually grade-wise, and 
continues on to describe the new goals and objectives. Oto have continuity 
from one year to the next, documentation of progress needs to be shared 
with the members of the staffing team as well as continued use of 
curricular materials with which the student is experiencing success. 

At an annual review staffing, progress on the objectives and goals met 
should be shared. Bie materials or text should be mentioned, along with 
the skills the student has mastered in that particular text. If 
prograirming is developed from curricular checklists, many of the skills 
mastered will be the dDjectives on the lEP. For example, if the student 
is taught mathematics from the H^tiLJfeth.serJjBS, book 5, and has mastered 
the first three chapters with 80"i«Foent"acc^^^ the skills in those 
chapters the student has mastered should be explained. They may include 
writing numbers in expanded form, place value, rounding, addition with 
carrying and subtraction with borrowing. If these skills are also 
objectives on the lEP, under the goal of mastering this level of 
mathematics, then they have been met. Many of the materials used in the 
classroom can be broken down into skill or objective areas, including sane 
that are often used in SQN or SCC programs, such as DIEJAR, SRA 
Diagnostic Math, SRA Corrective Reading, and Edmark Reading. 

Once the progress has been explained, new goals and objectives should 
be determined. To provide continuity, if the student is experiencing 
success with a sot of materials, the goals and objectives should continue 
to be derived from that material. To expand on the previous example, the 
student's goal would remain the same to master level 5 of Heath 
{fettienatics with 80 percent mastery. The dDjectives would" continue from 
wherVThe^iast skill mastery was achieved. Objectives may now include 
multiplication facts, two digit multiplication, three digit 
multiplication, and simple division. 

Providing continuity of lEPs ties in several considerations discussed 
in this chapter. It makes the lEP into a working document by including 
objectives developed from curriculum checklists. Therefore, daily lesson 
plans are written using the objectives from the lEP. Curriculum 
checklists provide skill areas for ctojectives, as well as documentation of 
skills mastered. Ihis documentation involves continual evaluation which 
provides information on the exact performance level of the student 
throughout the year, in addition to increasing the teacher's 
accountability. Therefore, continuity of lEPs lays the groundwork for 
building new skills upon each year as the student progresses through 
school. 

According to Gore & Vance (1983) , persons responsible for writing the 
lEP spent, on the average, 1.54 hours developing goals and objectives for 
a student and an additional 1.43 hours doing the actual handwriting or 
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typing of the lEP* In this technological age, it would be negligent to 
overlook the use of microcomputers in the classroom to assist the educator 
with such tasks. There are two primary purposes for using the computer to 
assist in developing the lEP: 1) conservation of teacher time and 2) 
provision of consistency throughout the school sy&tera by creating a 
precise bank of goals and objectives* 

If goals and objectives are to be cxmputerized, it must be assumed 
that a definite curriculum is in existence and that the curriculum can be 
converted into annual goals and short-term objectives. After the goals 
and objectives have been developed from the established curriculumr 
progress may be monitored through the use of skill assessment procedures. 
Minick and School (1982) reported "that the use of a computer syston 
focuses on: 1) increased teacher efficiencyr 2) increased teacher 
proficiency, 3) increased supervisory knowledge, and 4) increased parental 
knowledge and satisfaction." (p. 87). 

It must be emphasized that the computer is not responsible for the 
developnent of the lEP. Ohe team, which includes parents, professionals, 
and the student, make the decisions about what will be included. The 
ownputer is merely the means through which the lEP can be recorded, 
updated, and evaluated. 

Benefits of using a computer-managed instructional syston include: 1) 
each lEP is printed out neatly and clearly, 2) the lEPs in a sdiool 
district will be consistent, 3) and such a system fosters more 
comprehensive, competency-based evaluation of students (Caccarao & Watkins, 
1982) . 

Although the research dealing with computerized lEPs is basically 
supportive, there are some concerns which need to be considered. As is 
the case when developing an lEP ty any method, it must be stressed that 
each document is to be truly individualized. Ohe student^ s needs should 
be directly addressed in the goals and objectives. These c*)jectives 
should contain functional learning activities which are relevant to the 
individual student. It is very important that the objectives are also 
community-based. It is impossible to purchase a commercial lEP computer 
program that has all the components which apply to such individual 
situations, therefore, teachers will need to enter their own goals and 
objectives into a computer without using a pre-existing computer program. 
Although this can be a time-consuming task, it is necessary in order to 
customize the goals and objectives and allow the teacher flexibility in 
what is being taught. 

When writing objectives, consideration should be given to the 
procedure that will be used to monitor the progress of each. An easy way 
to write beginning, progressing, and mastery dates on the lEP is to leave 
a space in the margin of each objective or add a line below each. This 
space may be used to simply code a date or to write a short narrative 
stating progress. 

It needs to be emfiiasized that the student* s lEP does not stay locked 
away in the computer. It is to be copied off and used by the teacher on a 
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cJaily basis* This hard copy can be written on, carried around, and 
modified* When a new copy is needed or permanent revisions need to be 
made as a result of a staffing, the student's code can be simply called up 
and in a couple of minutes the new lEP will be provided. 

A teacher does not have to be a computer expert to use either the 
commercially produced or the customized method of computerizing lEPs. 
After the initial investment of time, having this information literally at 
one' s fingertips to update and modify can be an efficient tool* As more 
and more lEP programs become commercially available, the need for 
teacher-made data banks m^ diminish, but for the time being, storing 
personally written lEP information in the computer may well serve the 
needs of many special educators. 

Examples of both commercially available and customized lEPs used in 
the state of Iowa are included in the Appendix at the end of this chapter. 



SUMmRY 

This chapter has discussed the importance and relevance of measuring 
students through an individualized education plan (lEP) • The three basic 
considerations noted in the chapter are: 1) definition of terms, 2) 
writing data- and curriculum-based objectives, and 3) evaluation 
techniques, including the utilization of curriculum scope and sequence 
checklists, dating the lEP, graE*iing student performance, observation 
and/or anecdotal recording, goal attainment scaling, curriculum-based 
measurement, and criterion-referenced tests. 

As presented in the chapter, the best practices include: developing 
objectives from curriculum, data-based lEPs, using lEPs to develop daily 
lesson plans, pretesting/post-testing strategies, creating continuity of 
lEPs, and ccxnputerized lEPs. 

Included within the chapter are samples of lEPs used within the state 
of Iowa that illustrate the measurement of student performance through the 
lEP. The examples demonstrate both computerized and traditionally 
handwritten lEPs. 

It is very important that student progress is measured. Continuous 
evaluation provides a total picture of how the student is performing and 
if the goals and objectives written are effective. Teacher preference 
determines the ways that progress is measured. This chapter has provided 
innovative methods to achieve this goal* 
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APPENDIX A 



NAME 



Individual Education Program 
Individual Career /Vocational Program 



GOAL 

Reference Number PAGE 



GOAL PRIORITY 

of YEAR 



A) GENERAL AREA OF CONCERN: 



Motivation 



-Self-concept Home Behavior 

Physical/Motor Speech 



B) ANNUAL QOALTC. 



, Career/Vocational 

JDEVELOP — REDUCE IMPROVE MAINTAIN OTHER 



Peer Relationship 
Classroom Behavior 



-Sibling Relationship 
Other 



ANNUAL GOAL OlSPOSfTION 

CONTINUE 

MONITOR 

DISMISS 

RE-EVALUATE 

DATE 

Academic Performance 



D) MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES USED: 



C) SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE INFORMATION: 



Criteria ^ 5 



S 



I? 



3 

8 



g 
2 



to 

N3 



E) SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES AND STRATEGIES F. SPECIAL MEDIA MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 



G) ADULT/PEER ROLES: 
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H) EVALUATION /COMMENTS 



APPENDIX B 



Area Education Agency 
Your School or Progran Instructional Plan 



STUDENT NAME: 

INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN DEVELOPED-DATE: 
CONTENT AREA: RESOURCE 

PRESENT LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: 

LINKS pretest 40% 



09/26/85 



BIRilimTE: 01/06/68 SCHOOL: Senior 

PRCQECT ANNUAL REVIEW EATE: 05/12/86 



GRADE: 12 



PROGRESS CODES 



M — CBJECTIVE MASTERED 

A — ADEQUATE PROGRESS TOWARD OBJECTIVE 

I — INADEQUATE PROGRESS TOWARD CBJECTIVE 

T — CBJECTIVE WILL BE TAUGHT AT A LATER TIME 

R — CBJECTIVE REVISED 

E — OBJECTIVE ELIMINATED 



EBG. 
DATE 



GOALS AND 
OBJECTIVES 



EVALUATION 
CRITERIA 



MEOHODS 
MATERIALS 



PERSON END OBJ. STATOS 
RESP. DATE & COMMENTS 



09/26/85 



to 
o 



23 •*• 
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To utilize learning strategies 
in ocxnpletion of assignments. 

When gi' 'en an oral presen- 
tation will listen for the 
purpose of asking questions. 

* When given an oral presen- 
tation will distinguish fact 
f ran opinion. 

* When given information to 
be rememberedf will summarize 
or identify the important 
elements of the material. 

* When given information to 
be remembered, will pick an 
appropriate memorization 
technique and will use it to 
memorize. 

* When given information to 
be remembered, will use 
use repetition in order to 
recall information after a 
duration of two days. 

* When given an oral presen- 
tation will listen for and 
identify key words. 



BG 09/05/86 



Teacher observation 
frequency. 

Teacher observation 
frequency. 

Teacher observation 
frequency. 



Teacher observation 
frequency. 



Teacher observation 
frequency. 



Teacher observation 
frequency. 



Direct instructional material. 
Auditory input material 
demonstration and presentation. 
Auditory input material. 
Class discussion/participation. 

Auditory input material. 
Visual input materials. 
Supplementary reading materials. 
Teacher-made worksheets/ 
review sheets. 
Auditory input material. 
Visual input materials. 
Demonstration and presentation. 



Auditory input material. 
Visual input materials. 
Demonstration and presentation. 



Auditory input material. 
Guest speaker. 

Class discussion/participation. 
Demonstration ana presentation, 
review sheets. 
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80 H 
2 Of 3 



NftME: T of riPRQJECTHD'DAOTia RE^ 
I ~" I 

AMSUALGOAL: " flRE^liSRy l^RIIEm 

I 

__ I 

CBJECTIVES: 



Date Initi. 
Date__Ocnig._ 



PERSONS 
RESPONSIBLE 



INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 
i3it5iculj5[^_n)ater^^ 



I TEAM REVIEW 

.1 5^£§§_pf_J?.y.§9tiy_e jittaim 

I Date Reviewidl~yi_ 

I Objective Attained": Yes ~ No 

I Canments : 



I 



N5 



CBJECTIVES: 



Date Initi. 
Date_J^g.^ 



PERSONS 
RESPONSIBLE 



INTERVENTIOU STRATEGIES 



TEAM REVIEW 

i^t§§_pf-iiy.§9tive_att^^ 

Date Reviewed: 

Objective Attained: Yes""" No~" 
Canments: 



CBJECTIVES: 



Date Initi. 1 PERSONS 1 


INTERVEOTIMJ STRATEGIES 


1 TEM REVIEW 


Date Comp. 1 RESPONSIBLE! 


curriculum^ materials^r etc. 


1 Decree of obiective attainment 






iDate Reviewed: 


1 1 




1 Objective .AttaiheS: "Yes Flo _ 


1 1 
1 1 




ICcfnments: 


i233 1 




1 23^: 
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APPENDIX D 



H. PROGRAM 



Student's Name: 



Date: 11-22-85 



ANNUAL GOAL: Priority Nunber _2 

will improve his cxsgnitive skills. 



"7 



SHORT-TERM CBJEXZTIVES 
will: 



1. dononstrate knowledge 
of the concept of "one". 
Hand one block f ran group 
upon request. 

2. provide appropriate 
answers to yes/no ?*s. 

3. indicate age by showing 
fingers and responding to 
"How old are you?" 

4. follow two-step 
direction. 

5. follow a three-step 
direction. 

6. count a) two objects 
meaning fully b) 1-7 

c) 1-10. 



PERSON (S) 
RESPONSIBLE 



parents f 
teacher, & 
classroonn 
aide 



TO 
BEGIN 



11/85 



TO 
END 



5/86 



EVALUATION 
"PR0(Si5URES"l "level r""SfflHXffE" 



charting & 
observation 



80% 

4 of 5 
times 



I CAPER given 
iin spring 
I '86 



2 days in a I charting 
row I done 

Imonthly 



I 



RESULTS 
(To be completed 



ANNUAL GOAL: Priority Number 
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SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES 

willj 

7. stacOIve" ringi on"¥"" 
graduated vertical spindle 

8. sort blocks & pegs. 

9. put together two parts 
of a picture to make a 
whole. 

10. rote count a) 1-4 
b) 1-7 c) 1-10. 

11. take apart & put 
together 5-7 piece puzzle 
with adjacent pieces. 

1.2. a) name three colors 



K^apon request b) name 8 
' — X)lors. 



PERSON (S) 
RESPONSIBLE 



TO 
BEGIN 



TO 
END 



EVALUATION 



PROCEDURES 



LEVEL 



SCHEDUIE 



RESULTS 
(To be completed 
,At_Q§2$_Ataffin3)_. 
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Bie Individual Education Program: Translating Legislative 
Requirements into Educational Practice 

2. Procedural Guidelines for lEP Development 

3. Mechanics of lEP Developtient and ilmpl orientation 

4. Orientation of School FacultY 

This publication is targeted to a raultidisciplinary audience and 
is designed for use by the practitioner. 

It is noncategorical in its approach to programming, which makes 
the information applicable to students with all handicapping 
conditionso A variety of approaches are introduced to fit the 
variety of user's needs. Mary helpful samples and checklists are 
included in tne appendices. Biis is a very valuable handbook for 
any professional involved in the lEP process. 
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OVERVIEW 



Tfeachers of students with mild and rnoderate raentai disabilities often 
need to be able to quickly locate information regarding the personnel who 
serve as their support team and how this team interacts in the process of 
service delivery while keeping them updated as new knowledge beoones 
available. Ihis chapter will attempt to define the role and operational 
models for various support personnel as practiced in Iowa and to place 
into perspective hew these professionals can be better utilized fcy the 
^ classroom teacher. Wise use of available support staff can greatly 
facilitate the operation of classrooms for the mildly and moderately 
disabled. Knowledge and understanding of support staff's functions, 
training, and experience will assist the teacher in becoming more actively 
and efficiently involved with these persons. 

Support staff members have been a major factor in the development of 
special education programs in schools throughout Iowa. From the time of 
the initiation of programs, teachers have needed the assistance and 
expertise which these persons could provide to meet the varied needs of 
students in special education. Even though Public Law 94-142 mandates the 
assessment by multidisciplinary teams for placement in special education 
programs, the oost and availability of support staff have been major 
factors in the establishment of agencies to meet the needs of local 
schools, parents, teachers, as well as students. In Iowa through Area 
Education Agencies (AEA) , every school district has opportunity for access 
to the professional expertise needed to provide appropriate prograrrraing 
for the student with mental disabilities. In Iowa each AEA has developed 
its own procedures for support services and provided personnel for meeting 
the irandate. 

It is important that the teacher understands there are variations in 
team members' job- descriptions, their function, and use across the state. 
In addition, it is critical those using support personnel are familiar 
with training and experience requirements needed to meet endorsement 
criteria (DE ~ Appendices D) . It is advisable to supplement the 
information in this chapter by checking with the individual support person 
whose services may be requested. 



BASIC Co'tvSIDERATIONS 

Public Law 94-142 has mandated that multidisciplinary teams evaluate, 
identify, and place students with qualifying handicapping conditions in 
appropriate programs according to due process (Francis, 1984; Ptieffer, 
1980) . This part of the mandate came about due to concerns regarding the 
limitations involved as "...single individuals or a sole criteria! being 
used to identify children as handicapped. For example, in the past IQ 
tests were the primary, if not single, detenninant for labeling children 
mentally retarded. Other areas of functioning were not assessed" 
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(Francis, 1984). Pfieffer (1980) stated "...the interprofessional team 
can be defined as an organized group of personnel, each training in 
different professional disciplines and possessing unique skills and 
perspectives^ who share a cannon purpose or cooperative problon solving." 

In order for the inulti disciplinary tean approach to be successful, it 
is important that each support parson view themself as a practitioner 
committed to sharing information, knowledge, and skills with other service 
providers to supply the best quality support to meet the multidimensional 
needs (Hutchinson, no date) of special individuals (Francis, 1984; 
Hutchinson, no date; Pfieffer, 1980). 

According to Pfieffer (19B0) , recent research has supported the 
contention that a group makes more accurate decisions than do individuals 
acting alone. Advantages through the multidisciplinary team approach, 
according to Francis (1984) are found: 

...both in diagnosis and intervention. First, there is 
a wider range of knowledge and experience on which to 
base decisions... The child is more likely to be viewed 
as a whole person, rather than merely in terms of 
specific areas of functioning... Furthermore, when one 
evaluates the child in several areas of development, 
there is less likelihood of an error in diagnosis... 
Frequently, exceptional children manifest inconsistent 
behaviors or learning styles. When the child is 
evaluated in more than one session and by more than one 
specialist, these inconsistencies can surface, 
sometimes into a pattern... Ihe multidisciplinary team 
can offer more solutions to a student's difficulties 
than one professional. A teem can be truly eclectic... 
A major advantage of multidisciplinary team is tliat 
individuals who participate are more committed to tlie 
outcome. Thus there is more probability of success, 
(p. 92) 

Even though recent research has supported the multidisciplinary 
approach, this approach to t^rvice provision is not without problsns in 
need of solution (Francis, 1984; Pfieffer, 1980) . Pfieffer identified 
four problem areas: 1) how to increase parental and regular educator's 
involvement, 2) which diagnostic information is relevant to the team, 3) 
making and implementing the most meaningful decisions, and 4) how to 
facilitate interprofessional collaboration. Kaiser and Woodman (1985) 
also addressed ttiese problems and provided suggestions for solution. 

To meet the mandate requirements in Iowa, area education agencies were 
formed to provide direct services. As provision of these services is 
contingent upon the direction of the Director of Special Educcition in each 
AEA, these fifteen area education agencies were solicited for information 
regarding the ro2e description and professional responsibilities of the 
various support ^liaif. A search of the literature was also conducted. 
These data have been compiled and are an essential part of this chapter. 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT SERVICE 



A support person is an individual who is not directly enplcyed by the 
school, but one who is qualified to assist the adn^inistration and/or 
classroan teacher and identify and appropriately program for the student 
with mental disabilities. The support staff along with the school 
personnel form a team of professional individuals who work together to 
help the student with mental disabilities adjust to the school envirorment 
and gain as much preparation as possible for future living and work 
experiences. 

The type of service available to school personnel generally falls into 
two broad categories: direct and indirect. Direct services are those in 
which a support person deals directly with the student population. The 
support person may provide testing, assistance with educational 
programming, counseling, pl^sical or occupational therapy, speech therapy, 
or occupational assistance, ihis service is generally given in sessions 
lasting 20 to 60 minutes once or twice per week. The time allotment is 
determined by the needs of the individual student and the time demands on 
the service provider. In most cases, direct services to the student are 
the result of a number of previous contacts with school personnel. Ihese 
prior contacts constitute indirect services. Ohey are indirect by reason 
the main emphasis is service to the student through other support 
personnel. 

The support person collaborates with teachers to discuss and possibly 
reccmmend new or alternative approaches to behavior management, academic 
adjustments, group activities, social difficulties, physical lygiene, and 
language developnent. Hie indirect s rvices also involves consultation 
with administrators, counselors, othc ^nvolved professionals, support 
team members, and parents. Often indirect services can initiate a new 
direction for solving a problon. These services should be prior to direct 
contact with the student and m^ be the only contact necessary for the 
amelioration of the difficulty. 

The team approach is essential when dealing with students with mental 
disabilities due to their varied needs and the inability of any one 
professional to be fully aware of all program alternatives. Each 
professional brings to the team their unique background, experiences, and 
expertise. The team then meets to discuss the situation and possible 
alternatives. Ihe members of the team then decide which professional (s) 
will be involved directly with the student and who will provide indirect 
services. The team could at that point establish a timeline for 
oonipletion of each task and possible appoint a case manager for each 
student discussed. 

The strength of the team lies in the professionals* willingness to 
function as a unit for the good of the student. Each professional's 
strength can be added to the team's bank of knowledge and skills to 
enhance quality and delivery of services. 

Each team can be composed of as few as two or as many as is needed to 
complete a program successfully. In most cases a core team can be 
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established and ancillary tean inembers called upon only when needed. Team 
constituants will depend on the availability of certain inanbers. For 
example, a teacher or principal, a consultant, a social worker, a speech 
clinician, and a psychologist may make up a core team, ohis m^ vary 
according to the needs of the student. 

As more students are. being identified tod^ as mentally handicapped 
due to parental awareness of early developmental signs and available 
services in addition to medical referrals, there is continual ly growing 
demands for support services - direct and indirect. 



BEST mCriCES 

The following sunmary of support staff services will attempt to take 
into consideration the most caimonly used definitions as elicited by 
survey of the AEAs across the state. By providing role definitions, ^his 
rection will identify best practices associated with each type of sup;xrt 
person to be discussed. We begin with ^ listing of responsibilities of 
all support personnel. 

Professional Respona.bilities for All AEA Support Staff 

Ihe following responsibilities are canmonly assumed by all AEA support 
staff. 

1. Provides identification, evaluation, remediation, and 
consultation sendees to/for handicapped pupils. 

2. Participates as a member of a proiessional team responsible for 
,naking placement and programing decisions for individual pupils. 

3. Communicates, orally or in writing, regarding a studento* program 
with support staff, parents, school personnel, physicians and 
others involved with the student. 

4. "Recommends referral of pupils to other professional staff, 
community, or state agencies when appropriate. 

5. Posters positive attitudes that facilitate the integration of 
students with disabilities into the ocnmiunity* 

6. Participate in data collection, applied research, and program 
evaluation when appropriate. 

7. Participates, provides, and assists in the development of 
inservioe training programs for school personnel, parents, and 
other members of the ccmmunity. 

8. Remains knowledgeable of state and federal legislation as it 
pertains to the education of handicapped children. 

9. Completes and maintains required records and reports. 
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10. Develops and carries out policies and procedures established by 
the department, the division, and the agency. 

11. Promotes public understanding of and support for AEA services and 
programs. 

12. Conpletes other duties as assigned by the .Apartment supervisor 
or the division director. 

13. Participates in staff ings with school personnel, other AEA staff 
ineinbers, parents, and noneducational specialists (physicians, 
cbmraunity agency personnel, etc.) to provide coordinated 
evaluation and individualized educational programming for the 
student. 

14. Participates in child find activities in accordance with 
department and division policy and procedures. 

Time available for supportive services depends upon availability of 
personnel, role descriptions, and assigrments within each AEA. In 
addition to the foregoing general responsibilities, dif=;cipline specific 
responsibilities are detailed under the individual discipline heading 
which follow. Figure 1 presents a schematic of the various personnel 
available to support the teacher and student. 



INDIVIDUAL SUPPORT STAFF ROLES 

Adaptive plnysical education is a diverse program of developmental 
activities, games, sports, and aquatics suited to the capabilities and 
limitations of students with disabilities who are unable to participate in 
regular 0iysical education programs. Staff roonbers serve students within 
the full range of disability categories and classrocm types. Regular 
education students with motor handicaps as well as students in special 
education classroons are eligible for services. 

*rhis itinerant position is one facet of the occupational therapy/ 
plnysical therapy/plnysical education division. Ihe itinerant adaptive 
E*iysical education instructor will work with other monbers of this 
department for coordination of services to handicapped students. Ihe 
services of this discipline are available on the same referral request 
basis as all special education support services. Ihe itinerant adaptive 
physical education instructor is directly responsible to the head of the 
OT/EP/APE Department/Director of Special Education. 

Professional responsibilities for the adaptive physical education 
coordinator/instructor include: 

1. Provides for student assessment on a referral basis. This 
assessment is based upon student observation and obtaining of 
background information, administration of evaluation instruments, 
and staffing procedures involving members of other disciplines. 
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figure 1-Support Staff Personnel 
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School 
Psychologist 



2* Provides ongoing counseling and evaluation in physical education 
curriculum activities and methodological techniques to insure 
comprehensive and continuous services to special students. 
Certify appropriateness of placement and student progress to 
director. 

3. Serves as a consultant to local districts and their physical 
education and special education teachers regarding program 
recommendations for specific students. Hiese consultative 
services wiJI be based on the individual needs of handicapped 
students. Assist in developing the physical education portion of 
the lEP. 

4. Models prescriptive teaching techniques. The diagnostic/ 
prescriptive approach in physical education entails an assessment 
of a handicapped student' s strengths and weaknesses which might 
affect his motor performance and/or success in physical education 
and the prescription of the type of physical education needed 
(ranging from integration into the regiiLar PE program to an 
individualized specially designed PE program) . 

5. Performs demonstration teaching, if requested. Demonstration 
teaching would include the demonstration of techniques for 
integrating handicapped students into regular PE programs, or the 
demonstration of activities for remediation of gross motor 
difficulties (i.e., supplementary PE programs, individual 
specially designed programs, and group gross motor programs) . 

6. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA staff." 

Audiology euid Other Hearing^ 

All services for hearing in^aired children are handled through the 
Hearing Conservation/Education Services Programs of the AEAs. Through a 
oxnprdiensive program of identification, diagnostic, consultative, and 
habilitative services, the hearing staff strive to eliminate, or at least 
minimize, the effects of hearing loss on children's educational programs. 
The special education teacher is likely to come in contact with at least 
three staff members from this program: the audiometrist, the audiologist, 
and the teacher of the hearing impaired. 

The audiometrist is a paraprofessional trained to conduct screening 
procedures to identify potential hearing problems. This individual works 
under the supervision of an audiologist, and is primarily involved in 
annual screening programs conducted in schools. 

The audiologist is a professional trained to provide comprehensive 
identification, diagnostic, and consultative services in the area of 
hearing. This individual is not only trained to identify a hearing loss, 
but also to determine the degree of hearing loss, the implications of the 
hearing loss for communication and education, the need for amplification, 
and the need for a medical referral. The audiologist will work with the 
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teacher in providing appropriate classroom adjustment for the hearing 
impaired child. Where curricular adjustment and/or direct habilitative 
services are needed to accommodate for the hearing lossr -'he audiologist 
will provide assistance and/or involve the teacher of the hearing 
impaired. 

The teacher of the hearing impaired is a professional trained in 
educational evaluation and teaching of the hearing impaired. This 
individual may become involved with a special education teacher as a 
consultant and/or as a co-provider of direct services to a hearing 
impaired student. The amount and type of involvement will be determined 
through appropriate staffing procedures. 

In one way or another r every student enrolled in a local school is 
involved with the Hearing Conservation/Education Services Program. For 
students in special education programs^ this will include: 

1. Screening of hearing by an audicmetrist or audiologist at least 
at the time of initial evaluation and every third year 
thereafter. 

2. Determining the degree and type of hearing loss^ as well as 
educational/canmunication implications when a hearing loss is 
identified as a result of screening or referral. 

3. Determining need for a medical referral when a hearing loss is 
diagnosed. 

4. Determining need for amplification (hearing aids) and 
consultation with teachers regarding the amplification systan 
chosen. 

5 . Providing in-servioe/consultation with teachers regarding 
students in their room having a hearing loss. This may range 
from an individual conference or report to a series of ongoing 
consultation. 

6. Assisting in providing curricular adjustment ^ when appropriate. 

7. Providing direct habilitative services to a hearing impaired 
studentr when appropriate. This may include auditory training^ 
speech reading^ or direct work in the areas of language^ acadenic 
subject areasr and social development. 

8. Performing additional responsibilities as listed under the 
heading^ "Professional Responsibilities for A].l AEA Staff." 

For more information regarding services available for the hearing 
impairedr contact the audiologist assigned to the school or the supervisor 
of the AEA's Hearing Conservation/Education Services Program. 
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The consultant for preschool handicapped serves instructional programs 
for handicapped students up seven years of age. This consultant report 
direclxy wO the director of ttie special education division and acts as a 
consultant to teachers of preschool handicapped and to adninistrators 
regarding: 

1. Determination of program appropriateness for preschool 
handicapped students. 

2. Recommendations of teaching methods, classroom management, 
materials, and lEP development. 

3. Problem solutions and information searches. 

4. Developnnent of total curriculum. 

5. Consideration and implementation of innovative practices., 

6. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff." 

Eduratix)nal^ Strategist 

Educational strategists are special education support personnel 
employed by the area education agency to assist LEA regular class teachers 
in the mainstreaming of mildly handicapped children. Of the fifteen 
educational agencies, currently only one provides educational strategist 
services. 

The educational strategist may provide a variety of services depending 
upon student/teacher/center need. These may include: 

1. Provides assistance parents and teacher in the interpretation 
of the comprehensive educational assessment as it relates to the 
handicapped student's functioning within the regular classroom. 

2. Assists regular classroom or preschool teachers, parents, and/or 
other school and suj^rt personnel in the development, location, 
and demonstration of appropriate materials and teaching 
techniques needed to implenent individualized educational program 
(lEPs) for students identified for educational strategist support 
services. 

3. Provides assistance to regular classroom and preschool teachers, 
parents, and/or other school personnel in establishing effective 
procedures for behavior management through individual and/or 
group work, as it relates to academic achievement. 

4. Develops and maintains contact with community agencies and 
resource specialists in order to facilitate appropriate 
individual educational program (lEPs) for mildly handicapped 
students in the regular classroom or preschool setting. 
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5* Provides individual or small group inservioe for regular 
classroon or preschool teachers as requested an when deened 
appropriate in assisting with mildly handicapped students. 



6. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff*" 

?til}«snt^ Tes^^^ 

This itinerant teacher is the instructional program specialist for 
students with visual impairments. In addition, the itinerant teacher is 
the classroom integration specialist who coordinates and evaluates 
materials and methodology for the visually impaired student. The 
itinerant teacher is directly responsible to the Director of Special 
Education. 

Professional responsibilities for the teacher of the visually impaired 
include: 

1. Advises teachers regarding management of a visually impaired 
student in the classroom (seating, lighting, tips on proper cane 
use coming to and from class, verbalizing board work and overhead 
material and expectations concerning assignments) . 

2. Advises teachers on adaptive techniques available for curriculun 
(supplementary subject matter, thermof orraed material for 
pictures, maps and diagram use, suggested activities for skill 
developtient in visual/visual motor, etc.). 

3. Teaches educational compensatory skills (listening skills, visual 
skills, pre-cane mobility skills, braille preparation for foreign 
language, daily living skills, etc.). 

4. Provides" parent consultation regarding progress/difficulties with 
subject matter, attitude, degree of success with integration, and 
suggested activities for the home. 

5. Provides orientation and mobility (if projected for new building 
assignment) during the summer months to allow more personal 
securit"' by early familiarity with the facility. 

6. Provides remedial instruction to the student in weak acadenic 
areas. 

7. Provides selected aids and appliances for the student and teacher 
to use at home or in the classroom. 

8. Assists students in developing a healthy attitude about 
thonselves and their visual impairment. 

9. Arranges reproduction of worksheets and consumable classroom 
material into braille, large type, tape, or thermof ormed medium 
as required. 
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10. Makes available, through supportive agencies, modified textbooks 
in appropriate medium. 

11. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff." 

9S^!yEiyL9D§l.j5l^^^ ^Certified Occupational Therapy 

Assi^stant 

The school occupational therapist applies principles, methods, and 
procedures for analysis of motor functioning to determine developnental 
and adaptive fine motor, sensorymotor, positioning, and self-help 
(feeding, dressing, vocational) canpetencies in order to plan, counsel, 
co-otdinate, and provide intervention strategies and services for pupils 
with physical impairments. 

The school jiiysical therapist applies principles, methods, and 
procedures for analysis of motor functioning to determine developnnental 
and adaptive sensorymotor, and gross motor (positioning, mobility) 
competencies in order to plan, counsel, co-ordinate, and provide 
intervention strategies and services for pupils with 0iysical impairments. 

In the educational setting occupational and physical therapy are a 
related/supportive service. The therapist is a member of the 
transdisciplinary teem and works cooperatively with the student, the 
student's par ants, teachers, and others to help them reach the educational 
goals. The therapist works toward developing and maintaining the 
physical/motor potential of a handicapped student for maximum independence 
and participation in the classroom and in other educational activities. 
The purpose of OT/PT services in the educational setting is to help the 
student i^enefit from special education and to assist the student in 
functioning as independently as possible within the classrocra routine. 

The certified occupational therapy assistant (CDTA) and the physical 
therapy assistant (PTA) assist in the development of a well-organized, 
highly structured therapy program as directed by xhe registered/licensed 
therapists. The assistant is directly responsible to the therapist who 
has developed the specific program for each student. 

OT/PT/CX)TA/PTA personnel are usually responsible to the supervisor of 
the OT/PT department. Their services are provided through an isolated or 
integrated therapy model. 

Isolated therapy model: "In the isolated therapy model, therapy is 
offered in a segregated environment that is separate fron the home and 
school room where the student generally function" (Sternat, Nietupski, 
Lyon, Messina, Brown, 1981). This model assumes that skills acquired in 
one environment will be performed in other environments. Though this 
model has been effective with a variety of physical-motor problems of 
normal and mildly handicapped persons, more efficacious alternatives c..:e 
available (Sternat, Nietupski, lyon, 1981). 

Integrated therapy model: This model combines direct student contact 
time with simultaneous consultation with persons directly involved with 
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the student's daily perfonnance* Emphasis is placed on direct 
intervention and identification of simple^ safe, student-specific 
techniques which lr:iprove individual present performance. Teachers, aides, 
family, and other persons directly involved with the f dent's care are 
taught specific techniques and how to provide necessary opportunities for 
the child to practice new skills. Iherapist/student sessions are often 
held less frequently since activities are delegated to trai,ned personnel 
and used in the student's daily routine. There is greater emphasis placed 
on the need for practice of the new opportunities. Therapy is 
incorporated continuously and naturally into the student's daily 
activities within the school and/or community. 

Professional responsibilities of occupational therapist/physical 
therapist personnel include: 

1. Evaluates, assesses, organizes, and implenents programs for those 
children whose developnnental handicap interfere with their 
educational or life adjustment. 

2. Establishes appropriate short- and long-^term goals and 
establishes treatment plans relative to evaluation findings if 
direct service is provided. Designs, develops, and implements 
programs to achieve established goals by providing appropriate 
setting (group or individual) , activities, and interpersonal 
relationships within the school setting. 

3. Works cooperatively with other staff members within the 
educational environment to develop and implement programs and 
individual goals. 

4. Promotes programs that provide an opportunity for the functional 
expression of the knowledge and skills gained within the 
educational system. 

5. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff." 

This is a new support position which was created in 1984 and is 
currently found in all except two AEAs* Professional responsibilities for 
the parent-educator coordinator include: 

1. Identifies and reports information to special education staff 
about practices and techniques used to improve various parent- 
educator relationships. 

2. Helps the AEA and local schools identify current needs of parents 
of identified special education students regarding educational 
issues and plans activities toward meeting those identified 
needs. 
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3. 



Provides general consul tation, specific information, and 
appropriate referral to/within the AEA and local schools 
regarding parent-educator needs and activities. 



4. Collects, conpiles, and disseninates information for the AEA, 
local schools, and parents of identified special education 
students relevant to parent-educatvor relationships needs and 
interactions, 

5. Develops procedures to evaluate the effectiveness of parent- 
educator projects and activities implemented by the AEA. 

6. Supports and iraplanents a statewide plan for better parent 
education canmuni cations. 

7. Helps with other parent-educator related activities and projects 
as may be assigned by the Assistant Director of Special 
Education. 

8. Establishes an effective ooiranuni cation network between AE?., 
parents of handicapped children, and local service organizations. 

9. Provides inservioe training and resource files for teachers 
concerning the various handicaps and teacher/parent 
relationships. 

School ,I^chologist 

Hie school psychologist is a specialist in child growth and 
development as it relates to the child^s overall adjustment. The school 
psychologist must possess knowledge of the physical, social, enotional, 
and intellectual needs of students and a basic understanding of the 
fundamental methods, techniques, and procedures involved in the educative 
process. As a member of a professional team, the school psychologist 
provides a variety of services to children, parents, and school 
personnel. Included among these services are counseling, consultation, 
diagnosis, renediation, therap/, and referral for further services. The 
psychologist is directly responsible to the supervisor of psychological 
services. Professional responsibilities associated with this posit'.on 
include: 

1. Conducts on an individual basis social-emotional, cognitive- 
intellectual, environmental/situational, and behavioral 
evaluations of students experiencing learning problems, 
adjustment problens, and/or being considered for placonent in 
special education programs. 

2. Indicates reccnunendations based on the interpretation of 
psychological data to school personnel, parents, and appropriate 
agencies in the most direct method possible. 

3. Consults school/AEA personnel and parents in establishing 
appropriate renedial program objectives for children experiencing 
learning and adjustment problems. 
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4, Conducts therapy for children and parents on an individual and 
group basis as appropriate. 



5. Provides behavioral management guidance to parents and school 
personnel, 

6, Performs additional duties as listed under the heading, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All ASA Staff," 

gchool Soci al Wqr ke r 

The specific contributions of a school social worker are based on 
training in the understanding of human behavior, personality development, 
skill in developing relationships and interviewing, and the ability to use 
school, haae, and cawnunity resources, Ihe school social worker helps 
children and their families with school-related difficulties stenming from 
social and emotional causes in an effort to prevent the development of 
serious problems. The school social worker coordinates the efforts of the 
school, the hone, and the ccmmunity in planning for the needs of the child 
as these relate to their educatj.on. The school social worker is directly 
responsible to the supervisor of school social workers. 

Professional responsibilities associated with this position include: 

1, Provides an assessment of the child in his social interactions 
within the school, hone, and ccmmunity, 

2, Consults with the classroon teacher to provide additional 
insights and understandings regarding a particular student^s (or 
group of students M classroom needs or behaviors, 

3, Provides individual and group counseling to students, parents, 
and families as determined appropriate by the staffing team, 

4, Serves as a liaison between the school, the family, and ccxnmunity 
agencies, 

5, Consults with administrators, teachers, students, and parents 
regarding social and emotional program adjustment considerations. 

6, Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading. 
Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff," 

The primary mission of the special education nurse is to serve the 
health needs of the handicapped students, Ihis program also provides 
nursing services in support of the Child Evaluation Qinic, An AEA 
special education nurse provides a variety of nursing services for 
handicapped children. Such activities will include, but not be limited 
to, assessortent of selected health factors, monitoring medical regimen as 
directed, parent counseling regarding health needs, inservice education, 
and administrative assistance with policies/resources/emergencies. 
Responsibilities with the nursing position include: 
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1. Assess health needs of new stucSents through record review, 
observation, parent interview, and evaluation. 

2. Maintains health records for handicapped students required by the 
state and local school districts. 

3. Provides various assessments of health status by advising or 
helping direct screening programs (such as visual acuity 
screening, etc.) . 

4. Gives medications and trains others to dispense medication. 

5. Provides some monitoring of medical regimen by inservice of staff 
as to anticipated reaction and possible side effects of various 
medications, assists staff with the interpretation of medical 
orders and expectations from such treatment, outlines 
signs/symptcms/behaviors that indicate undesirable reactions and 
need for other medical intervention, and interprets to the 
physician the goals/objectives/limitations of the educational 
program. 

6. Provides medically fragile care such as: ongoing monitoring of 
life support systans such as ojygen, feeding students with 
gastro- intestinal tubes and teaching staff how to carry out 
"clean" procedures when necessary (catherization, tube feeding 
and suctioning, etc.). 

7. Examines wounds, such as skin breakdown, or suspected injuries, 
such as broken bones. 

8. Cfoserves students using braces or other supportive apparatus and 
adjusts to avoid discomfort and complication fron extreme 
pressure pointr. 

9. Provides emergency care of students while they are in the 
programs. 

§E?5A-^.?^£!sL^.^n 

The special education consultant provides services to staff and 
programs designed to serve special education students. Hie consultant 
must be knowledgeable with regards to testing techniques, comprehensive 
program planning, and alternative program delivery systems in all areas of 
the education of special education students* Programs for preschool 
handicapped sbidents are served only by consultants authorized at the 
preschool level. Special education consultants are included on the 
diagnostic-educational team with other AEA support staff and LEA teaching 
and administrative staff. An extensive background in curriculum and 
methodology as well as an understanding of the global needs of the student 
and teacher is necessary. The special education consultant is directly 
responsible to the supervisor of consultants. Bie responsibilities for 
this position include: 
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Provides consultative services to special education classrooms 
for pupils with mental disabilities on a regularly scheduled 
basis. 



2. " Assists teachers in developing special instructional methods and 

materials and curricular adjustments for students with mentci 
disabilities. 

3. Acquaints teachers with new methodSf materials, and technique^r 
Also keeps abreast of current information in the field of mental 
disabilities. 

4. Participates in programs sponsored by parent, professional, and 
ccmnunity groups to disseminate information about special 
education children in an effort to gain greater understanding of 
the special needs for this type of student. 

5. Provides consultative services to building principals, regular 
education teacl:»ers, and other school personnel concerned with 
integration of children who have been enrolled in special 
education programs. 

6. Maintains constant familiarity with students being served in 
special education programs in order to assist in determining the 
efficiency of those as a part of the annual review process. 

7. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the heading, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff." 

The speech and language clinician is a specialist in the field of 
conmunication disorders. As such, the clinician applies principles, 
methods, and procedures for the analysis of speech and language 
comprehension and production to determine canmunicative competencies. Ohe 
speech and language clinician provides intervention strategies related to 
speech and language development as well as to disorders of language, 
voice, articulation, and fluency. 

Identification of studencs, the necessity of speech intervention, and 
the amount of time the student needs to be served are determined by the 
speech and language clinician. Either the isolated therapy model (i.e., 
the provision of services in the therapy roOTi) or the integrated model 
(i.e., the provision of services in natural envirorment throughout the 
school day) will be utilized. 

Isolated vs. integrated therapy models: A common contention is that 
isolated therapy models do not represent the most effective educational 
service delivery models for students with moderate and mild disabilities. 
Rather, isolated therapy models should be replaced by integrated therapy 
models in which the therapy services are possible in the envirorments in 
which students are expected to function. 
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One prohlen associated with isolated therapy nodels is that the 
episodic nature of the therapy intervention represents a brief involvement 
on the part dE a professional, the purpose of which is to alleviate a 
problem. While episodic interventions may be effective with 
nonhandicapped or mildly handicapped individuals, episodic interventions 
generally are not effective with more severely handicapped students. 

A second problen associated with isolated therapy models is the 
frequent lack of cannunication between the therapists and the classroom 
teacher. Consequently, the teachers often may not provide classroon 
environments which promote the student's performance of the ccmmuni cation 
skills taught in the therapy rooms. 

A third problan associated with isolated therapy models is the 
assumption that skills taught in the therapy room will be performed in 
other settings (i.e., the classroom or school cafeteria, on the bus, at 
home, in the community) • All too frequently, students perform skills in 
the therapy roan but do not perform than in the natural environnfients* Ihe 
implications of this suggestion would appear to be that the student with 
moderate disabilities should be taught to perform conmunication skills not 
in the therapy room in the presence of only the therapist, but rather in 
ttiose settings in which they ultimately must perform the skills if they 
are to function with increaser* independence (classroon, school/ home, and 
cormunity settings) and in the presence of those people with whom they 
must ultimately communicate (i.e., teacher, therapists, paraprofessionals, 
parents, and peers). 

A fourth problon with an isolated therapy model involves the way in 
which ccmmunication skills are acquired. The research indicates that 
students learn to communicate through parent-child interactions in which . 
real conversation, real requests for attention and assistant, real 
questiin asking and answering are carried out. 

These findings would sean to suggest that the most effective method of 
teaching communication skills would involve instruction in natural 
environments in tlie content of purposeful activities (Sternat, Nietupski, 
Lyon, Messina, Brown, 1981) . 

The speech and language clinician is directly responsible to the 
supervisor of clinical speech snd language services (Nietupski, Scheutz, & 
Ockwood, 1980). Professional responsibilities associated with the speech 
and language clinician may include: 

1. Provides services including identification, planning, 
progranming, and evaluation of pupil progress. 

2. Provides an annual communication adequaq^ screening of all 
students in at least one grade of each school served. 

3. Provides remediation services appropriate to each child's 
identified needs. 

4. Participates in inservice activities designed to improve skills 
and learning of self and pupils served. 
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5. Participabis in research activities which will lead to 
improvernent of the clinical speech and language services and tl^c 
educational services provided to pupils. 

6. Completes schedule planning and other organizational tasks which 
will insure comprehensive and continuous services to students. 

7. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under ths heading, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff." 

The work experience program provides "hands-on" exposure to the world 
of work for special education students. Ifcrough a c-cmbination of 
classroom instruction and community experience, the program seeks to 
develop the following: awareness of career interests and abilities, 
awareness of career c^)portunities and options, a realistic picture the 
skills needed for enployment, sk:Llls needed to make realistic career 
choices, basic skills needed to find and obtain employment, work habits 
and attitudes needed to maintain a job, and entry level job skills. 

Hie person filling this position chall work with the secondary special 
education teacher to plan and implement a sequential program which 
provides on- and off-campus work experiences coordinated with instruction 
in the classroom. At the secondary level, the work experience coordinator 
is a member of the transdisciplinary team responsible for student 
evaluation, program recommendations, and program implementation. The work 
experience coordinator is responsible to the supervisor of work experienc^^ 
coordinators. Professional responsibilities of the work experience 
coordinator include: 

1. Makes regular scheduled field visitations to establish contact 
with prospective employers. 

2. Monitors student's progress by making regularly scheduled 
visitations and consulting with supervisors and the students 
themselves. 

3. Locates and develops potential placement sites within the school 
and community that will facilitate a secondary work experience 
program. 

4. Wbrks with the classroom teacher to identify methods and 
materials for incorporating career education within the 
curriculum. 

5. Coordinates the collection of ongoing vocational assessment data 
in cooperation with the classroom teacher and other support 
personnel. 

6. Performs additional responsibilities as listed under the headir^^}, 
"Professional Responsibilities for All AEA Staff." 
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SUMMARY 



The need for aiid influence of each support person has been a 
cx)nsistent factor in the educational process in the past and should 
continue to be in the f utur'a* Support personnel have heightened the 
ability of the teacher of students with mental disabilities to deal with 
the complex problems of today's students. Ihe responsibility of meeting 
the individual students' needs no longer rest solely with the classroon 
teacher f but must be extended to the support team. Each support staff 
member works in a cooperative team effort. Together they formulate ideas 
and adjust- programs to implement the best total program for the special 
education student. 

In the transdisciplinary approach professional 
accountability is not relinquished. Each team 
member remains accountable.. .for maintaining and 
extending his expertise in his own discipline... He 
must be aware of the findings of research , new 
theories and practiceSf trends and develcpnent in 
his field. His t^sk is to ensure that what is 
known is applied to tbe benefit of his clients, 
and those served by his fellow team members 
(Hutchinson^ no date). 

The support team, the classroon teacher, along with parents, are in effect 
a unit of strength forgoing a positive direction for the total fulfillment 
of mentally disabled persons. 

The final test of the team ^preach is not necessarily one that is 
only measured in statistics or on paper. It is best seen in the lives of 
people. The value of the ability to be productive, to hold a pencil, to 
write a name, or to read a story is saen today in students witli 
disabilities who can now take prir'e in their achievements. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIDGRAPEy 



FranciSf V* Multidisciplinary teams: Hew effective are they? Nor thorn 
Trails AEA Media Library. 

As P.L. 94-142 mandates multidisciplinary teams must assess children 
for special education placement, this paper presents advantages, 
disadvantages, roles, and need for job descriptions to meet the 
mandate. If problems are appropriately addressed effective services 
may be provided, according to the authors. 

Golin, A. K., and Ducanis, A. J. (1981). 'She interdisciplinary team: A 
handbook for the education of exceptional children. Rockville, MD: 
Aspen listens Corporation. 

The use of the team ^jproach in dealing with exceptional diildren is 
examined, along with analysis of >^nef it and problens. The importance 
of professionals to develop understanding of the interdisciplinary 
team process as an important nspect of the delivery systen is 
presented. 

Hutchinson, D. J. A concept in search of a term. Northern Trails AEA 
Media Library. 

The terms, cross-modality and cross disciplinary, are defined* 
Evoivement form a unidisciplinary approach toward a transdisciplinary 
stance and focus is presented. The transdisciplinary process is 
outlined. 

Hutchinson, D. J. (1976) . Transdisciplinary team. A resource from the 
Transdisciplinary Process. New York, NY: United Cterebal Palsy 
Associations, Inc. 

Explanation of cross modality and transdisciplinary terms are given. 
Transitions fran role extension through role eiirichment, role 
e>^nsion, role exchange to role release are outlined. Role support 
is discussed. Accountability of each team member and advantages are 
briefly outlined. 

Hutchinson, D. J. Transdisciplinary: A team approach service — for the 
developmentally disabled. Excerpts fran a forthcoming publication, 
T^sinsdisciplJ^^ 

DisaWed" TiOTbfareTWr""aiaHVslBr'"S^^ 
The need is indicated for an introduction to new knowledge and 
information to assist special educators to cope with developments as 
they emerge in the profession. The movonent of professionals to the 
transdisciplinary relationfdiip and process development to provide 
efficient, operational service to students is delineated. 

Kaiser. S. M., and Woodman, R. W. Multidisciplinary teams and group 
decision-making techniques: Possible solution to decisioi>making 
problems. Sdiool_Psych^^^ 14, 457-470. 

Current literatli^e'on'group decision-making is reviewed to determine 
efficacy for multidisciplinary teams (MET^s). The results appear to 
be that the traditional group decision-making process is not a panacea 
for acocxpplishing the intent of P.L. 94-142. Options for possible 
efficient group decision-making techniques are presented. 
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Nietupskif J., ScheutZf G., and Lockwoodf L. (1980). The delivery of 
conmunication therapy services to severely handicapped students: A 
plan for change. TASHf 13-23. 

Pfeifferr S. I. (1980). The school based interprofessional team: 

Recurring problems and some possible solutions. JourmL of Scho^ 
Psjfchqlog^, 18(4) f 388-394. 

iR^^tHesis that the interprofessional child study team can be more 
accurate in decision-making is proposed. Fbur probLem areas which 
could prevent efficient function and process are identified and 
discussed. Ten strategies from whid) to select provide a basis for 
formu]ating a plan which can be implemented to provide the best 
possible psychoeducational services to the school. 

Rainforthr B., and York, J. (1984). Integrated therapy for students with 
severe and multiple handicaps: Implications for teacher, therapists 
and students. Department of Public Instruction Spring Conference/ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Assunptions regarding isolated therapy models and integrated therapy 
model are given. . The benefits for students and staff, along with 
possible disadvantages for students and staff, are outlined. 
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DflRCDUCPION 



Many positive steps have been taken to encx)urage parents and educators 
to work together as a team for children with mental disabilities. This 
has not necessarily been an easy road to travel for many parents and 
educators. Neither are certain about how to approach each other in order 
to share inf orraationr provide support, and to maintain a relationship. 

Educators, for the most part, have been trained to work with children? 
not with parents. H\e w^ in which educators learn to work with parents 
is through e35>erience; mostly trial and error. This has often left 
educators feeling helpless and frustrated when their interactions are not 
positive or productive. 

At the same time, parents often view the school as the authority when 
it cones to their children's education. Ihey may look to educators for 
support, guidance, and answers. Parents are equally frustrated and 
dissatisfied when their interactions with school personnel are not 
positive or productive. 

What this points out is that both parents and educators are often 
uncertain about how to work together in a w^ that is most eff4ictive for 
the children about whom they both care. Because of this uncertainty, lack 
of training, and unclear or unrealistic expectations that each may hold 
for one another, barriers tc communication may develop. 

This ciiapter will discuss the factors that contribute to car;nuni cation 
barriers and ways in which these barriers can be overcome. 



BASIC CX^NSIDERATIONS 

The educational syston, particularly special education, may be seen by 
parents and educators, as conplicaf^^d, confusiiig, intimidating, basically 
overwhelming. Parents, because of this, may be very unsure about where, 
or even if, they fit into the process. Parents report feeling blamed when 
a particular program or technique has not been effective, oi when they are 
not able to fulfill all the demands placed on thon by educators (Gallager, 
Beckman, and Cross, 1983) . 

Sometimes educators may not be sensitive to the responsibilities of 
parents with children with mental disabilities. Families of children with 
disabilities spend a significant amount of time interacting with 
educators. Biese interactions are usually intended to be supportive, but 
in mar^ cases they do not result in positive ej^riences for parents 
(Gallager, Beckman, and Cross, 1983) • Ihe whole issue of "involvement" 
needs to be examined closely. 

Most educators recognize that parents of children with mental 
disabilities are not a homogeneous group Educators are excellent at 



individualizing programs for children but seldom individualize for 
parents* Tiisre is no set formula for "involvement", (i.e., two lEP 
meetings + one annual review meeting + volunteer work in the classroom = 
involvement). Biere aren't and should not be a predetermined number of 
interactions that must occur in order for educators to identify parents as 
"involved". If educators are to be successful in their ccmmunication with 
parents, diey need to attend to many variables: expectations, ethnicity, 
education, attitudes, values, and child roaring practices* 

Parent parti cipatic^n or "involvement" research data conducted by lynch 
and Stein and Strickland (cited in Benson and Turnbull, in press) suggest 
variations in parent involvement according to family life and cultural 
background. lynch and Stein found that parents of Caucasian children were 
significantly more aware of related services included on the lEP than were 
parents of other ethnic groups. Strickland notes that minority families 
are more likely to lack information on their legal right pertaining to 
educational decision making than middle class parents. This finding is 
probably due to the fact that specific information concerning resources, 
rights, and responsibilities is often inaccessible because of language 
barriers, the readability levels of materials, and inadequate methods for 
Glaring information. This data would suggest that more extensive and 
better communication is needed between educators and minority parents. 

What type of conmunication is the most effective and desired by 
parents? A survey was conducted in Iowa (DE, 1985) of approximately 3,000 
parents of handicapped children from preschool to higli school age and 
representing a variety of disabilities. A majority of the parents who 
responded to the survey indicated that they preferred written 
communication and phone calls to other forms of communication, e.g., 
face-to-faoe conferences. Leyser (1985) survQ^ed a sample of parents from 
a low socio-economic community and found about half not desiring regularly 
scheduled meetings. In both cases, these preferences might change if 
scheduling, child care, composition of the group attending a meeting was 
different, transportation was provided, and language barriers were 
removed. It is also noted that professionals are often disappointed when 
parents do not eagerly open their homes for weekly home visits, follow 
through on assignments sent home, visit the classroom, attend 'parent' 
meetings, or 'parent training' sessions. Sometimes assumptions or 
expectations held by educators about what 'involvement' means comes from a 
lack of understanding or a narrowly focused perspective of what a family 
is. 

If educators hope to achieve positive and effective communication with 
parents, recognition must be given to th3 demands placed on families of 
children with disabilities. When educators ask parents to participate in 
meetings, home interventions or training, they must consider if the 
re^suests being made are absolutely necessary and worth the families' time 
and energy. A fanily's priorities must also be considered. Not all 
people have the same priorities and not all parents of handicapped 
children have the saire priorities in regard to their children's education. 

How does this affect th^ way in which we might approach families with 
children with disabilitie.^? In order to identify effective ways in which 
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educators can work with faroilieSf it is helpful to look at how families 
have changed over the past twenty-five years. Families in which the 
father goes off to work in the morning and the mother stays at hone with 
the two childrenr a dogr and a cat represent only about 7 to 10 percent of 
the families today (Kroth, 1985). In the 1980 •s'' over half the children 
may be living in a single-parent family by age 15 (Black, 1979; Hamner and 
Turner, in press; Wallerstein and Kelly, 1979; Wattenberg and Reinhardt, 
1979) . 

Ihe rise of dual-career families and the increasing number of women 
who work outside the home are important issues. Consider parent-teacher 
conferences. For the most part, these conferences have occurred during 
the day when roost people are required to be at work. Employers m^ be 
sensitive to and cooperative about parents attending an annual parent- 
teacher conference. If the parent has child with a mental disability and 
who requires special education, the school contacts and visits are likely 
to be more frequent. PJhile both parents and educators may feel it is 
important that these meetings occur, traditionally the system has not been 
adjusted to accanmodate working parents. What may occur as a result of 
this is that one parent will be able to participate and not necessarily 
all the time. 

Ihis is just one example of the discrepancy between a parent's desire 
to participate and their ability to participate because of other 
conditions that exist in their lives. This discrepancy is broadened when 
an educator's expectations for involvement is the same for all parents 
with whom they work regardless of their personal situations and 
abilities. Educators need to develop a current and accurate perception 
and understanding of the ccmplexity and competing responsibilities of 
family life in the 1980s. 

Mary demands are made on parents and educators. So that each are 
making the best use of their time and energy, both need to consider the 
demands they are making on one another. There needs to be a recognition 
of strengths and needs of both parents and educators and what each wants 
out of oOTimunication efforts and ultimately, out of the relationship. 

Several issues affecting parent-educator conmunication have been 
presented. The remainder of this chapter will present practical ways to 
approadi parent-educator conmunication. 



BEST IRACriCES 

In order to maximize hane-school conmunication, it m^ be necessary to 
use a number of approaches. Just as mentally disabled studentfc have 
varied needs, interests, and abilities, so too their families must be 
considered individually. 

The- Iowa stud/ cited earlier in this chapter reports that many parents 
prefer written communication and phone calls to other forms of 
communication. This section will provide suggestions for improving the 
written information that goes out to parents. In addition, it will 
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explore methods for making faoe-to-faoe interactions, especially staff ings 
and lEP meetings, more acceptable to parents. Finally, it will discuss 
strategies for helping parents to become active menbers of the 
raultidisciplinary team; members who feel they have something meaningful to 
contribute to planning their child's educational program. 

Writte n Communication 

One of the most pervasive problems with the written communication that 
goes out to parents is the readability level. A random selection of forms 
commonly sent to parents (i.e., referral form, consent for evaluation, 
parental rights) yielded reading levels of 13.6 (college level), 11.2, and 
12.0. Obviously, these forms are not going to communicate clearly to many 
parents. Simplifying the language and eliminating any unnecessary special 
education jargon is a start to improving this situation. One AEA uses a 
committee of parents to review their forms, identify trouble spots, and 
make suggestions for revisions. All educators could easily figure the 
readability level o2 their own materials using a method such as the FOG 
Index (see Figure 1) • 

A second problem with written materials is sometimes the tone of the 
ccnmunication. 5he message implied to parents is "You have to do this. " 
or "We are required by law to go through this formality ..." rather than 
"Ihis is important and you, as the parent, are vital to the process*" 

Face~to-Faoe Interaction 



In addition to written communicc.tion, it is important to look at 
face^to-face interaction between parents and educators, especially at 
staff ings and lEP meetings, to determine how it can be improved. Parents 
report a number of barriers to participation at meetings. Some are 
logistical: the scheduling is inconvenient, it is difficult to find child 
care for children who are out of school due to parent-teacher conferences, 
transportation may be unavailable. 

Other barriers have to do with the structure the meeting and the 
w^ it is conducted. Acronyms, test scores, and st^ciaX education jargon 
are used which fail to oc«nmunicate. The meetings may be hurried with 
little time for discussion. An intimidating nunber of professionals may 
be involved in a staffing. Each has a manilla folder oontai.iing 
"irysterious" information about the child and the parent is never invited 
to look inside those folders. Indeed, one Iowa parent refers to staff ings 
as "stackings" (Schaef f er) . This is not an atmosphere which encourages 
attendance, let alone participation. 

Some parents, especially those who are new to the special education 
arena, are not sure what to expect at an lEP or annual review meeting. 
Further, they are not sure what will be expected of them. It is a normal 
reaction for a person to be quiet, or perhaps even defensive, if he 
doesn't feel prepared. No one^ parent or educator, wants to look 
foolish. 
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FIGURE 1 
INSroUCTIpNS TOR ESTj^LISH]^^ 

The FOG Index, developed ty Robert Gunning, is a quick and reasonably 
accurate procedure for estima^^ng reading level of instructional materials 
for the secondary level. It should, however, be noted that this estimate 
tends to run somewhat higher with more difficult materials (more than 
grade 12). 

To ocxnpute, follow these four steps for each sample passage: 
STEP 1: Average Sentence Length 



a* Select three samples of approximately 100 wrds from the 
material; one from the beginning, one from the middle, and 
one from the end. Count to the end of the sentence which 
contains the 100 th word. 

b. Count the number of wortls in each sample passage. 

c. Count the number of sentences in each sample passage. 

d. Divide the number of words ty the number of sentences for 
each sample passage. 

EXAMPLE: 

17 = Average sentence length 

Number of sentences = 6_T 101 = Number of words 

STEP 2: Percentage of Difficult Words 

a. Count the number of words with three or more syllables in 
each sample passage. Do not count words that are: 

- Proper nouns (capitalized) 

- Compound words (combination of short, easy words, such as 
manpower, chairperson, etc.) 

- Words made into three syllables ty adding -ed or -es, such 
as expanded, trespasses, etc. 

- Numerals or fractions, such as Fig. 10, 7 1/2, 142, etc. 

b. Add the number of difficult words and the average £• ntence 
length cA>tained from STEP 1 for each sample passage. 



EXAMPLE: Step 1 = 17 
Step 2 = +8 
25 
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Page 2 

STEP 3: Compute the Grade Level 

a* Multiply the sum obtained in STEP 2f which was the sun) of 
the number of difficult words and the average sentence 
length/ by .4 (four tenths) for each sample passage. 

b. This yields the approximate grade level of the written 
material, 

EXAMPLE: 25 x .4 = 10.0 

STEP 4: Compute Average Grade Level of the Hiree Samples 

a. Add the three approximate grade levels for the three sample 
passages and divide by 3. 

EXAMPLE: 10.0 + 12.5 + 9.5 = 32.0 - 3 = 10.7 



Mary parents see no role for themselves in the educational process. 
Ihey come into a meeting where each professional presents information 
about the child and makes programming recommendations. Few, if any 
options or alternatives are discussed. Sometimes the parents are 
presented with an lEP which has been written out in advance. They are 
then given the impression they must sign immediately if they want their 
child to receive services. There is very little sense of contributing to 
the planning process. 

A number of steps can be taken to alleviate these problens. One 
strategy is to provide information so that parents can rome to a staffing 
f eeliiig they are prepared and that they have an important role to play in 
the process. Parents should be told why the meeting is being held. A 
parent who is familiar with the staffing process might be made available 
to explain it to a new parent. Or written information such as "Parents 
Are Very Important People" (Figure 2) might be sent out before hand. 

Parents will feel more comfortable if they know who will be at the 
ueeting and each person's role. General information such as a description 
of the professionals' roles (Figure 3) might be provided in addition to a 
listing of the specific personnel who will attend their child's staffing. 
Knowing what is expected of them during the meeting (Figure 4) will also 
help put parents at ease. 

Parents might also be asked to gather some specific information in 
preparation for the staffing or lEP meeting. Again, this helps them 
define the importance of their role in the process. "A Checklist for 
Parents" (Figure 5) and "Parental Survey Form: We Want to Know Your 
Child" (Figure 6) are methods for soliciting this information. A teacher 
might help parents by providing them with some ideas in advance of what 
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they might want to see in their child's lEP or questions they nay want to 
ask school personnel. A list of special education terms and their 
definition might also be provided. 

Tliis sf;ans like an overwhelming amount of information to send out, 
especially to the parent who is new to special education. One way to 
deliver the irjformation is to have one person sit down with the parents 
sometime before the raeetingr go through the information/ and answer the 
parents' questions. Tether way to disseminate this information is 
through the use of parent folders. Approximately three weeks oefoL^e the 
staff ing^ a folder is sent out to the parent with two or three jages of 
information about the staffing process or the parent's role. This 
followed up in a week with an additioral handout to two to be added to the 
folder. Although it takes time to develop parent folder materials 
initially r once developed/ sending them out can be fairly autonatic. 
After the folder is sent out, it should be followed up by a call to see if 
there are any questions. Have parents bring their folder and cxy 
information they've gathered to the meeting. 

In scheduling the meeting keep in mind the demands and reality of 
family life today. Find out fron parents when their schedule would permit 
them to attend. Consider the possibility of providing a nursery or 
supervised child care at L.hool on the day of parent conferences. Or an 
aide could be scheduled during a staffing for that purpose. While this 
m^ not be a traditional school f unction^ it is a rather inexpensive way 
the school can say to the parent "It's important that you attend." If 
transportation is a problem^ look for creative solutions or hold the 
conference at the parent' r hone. Again^ school personnel must feel that 
parent involvement is essential in order to make this extra effort. That 
attitude^ when conveyed to the parent/ can go a lona way to encourage 
involvement. 

There are many additional ideas to consider when trying to prar»ote 
active parent involvement. lists a number of conmon sense 

reninders. Consider having fewer people attend the meetings. Avoid 
jargon and help each other avoid it. Be willing to express frus<:rations 
or feelings. Be willing to say "I don't know." Be careful about how 
sensitive information is stated. Schedule enough time for the meeting. 
Listen to what the parents say and clarify if needed. Avoid condescending 
remarks and speaking of the parents in the third person. After each 
report the chairperson might ask: 

a. Is there enough supportive infoniation to justify the 
recommendation? 

b. Is there any contradictory information? 

c. Are there other alternatives? 

d. Is there other information that should be considered? 

The verbalization of these questions provides assurance to parents 
that important information is not being overlooked and invites their 
coranent. It is important to rononber that a staffing or lEP meeting is a 
conversation/ a sharing of ideas. It is not a canned presentation set up 
to ramrod through what the school wants. 
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FIGURE 2 

Pi^ENTS PRE VERY IMPORTANT PEOPLE 



You have an important role in planning your child's education. 

As a parent.- you are a member of a team which will plan your child's 

individualized education prograon or lEP. 

It is a plan written by a team of people who say what will happen to 
your ohild at school. Bie plan will include: 

* What your child has done in school so far. 

* What your child will be able to do by the end of the school year 
(goals and objectives). 

* Services that will be given to your child. 

* Where and when these services will be given. 

* Who will work with your child. 

* How the team will know if your child is able to do all the things 
the play says he/she will be able to do at the end of the school 
yec^. 

* You 

* Your child's teacher (s) 

* School administrator 

* A person who has tested your child if it is the first time your 
child has been tested, and if appropriate, 

* Your child, a counselor, a nurse, a speech clinician, a social 
worker or a personal friend. 

^3?^„^aggens^at^^ 

You and the other people talk about your child's needs. Using this 
iiiformation, the team writes goals and objectives. These are the 
team's best guess of what your child will be able to Co at the end of 
the school year. Hie team then talks about the services and people 
who will help your child reach the goals and objectives. 

* Tell the others what your child can and can't do. 

* Help them write goals and objectives. 

* Talk about how your child learns and what materials work best. 

* Help them decide what program your child should be in and what 
services should be given to him/her. 



Developed Micfc^est Regional Resource Center, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Icwa. 
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The meetings are usually held at school ^ but they can be held 
sonewhere else^ such as your home* 

Uie teani must meet at least once a year to review the lEP. 
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PEOPLE VJHO MIGHT BE AT IHE STAFFING 



School Psychologist 

He/she has tested your child's ability to learn. He/she will explain what 
the tests showed. 

Principal. 

He/she will usually run the meeting. He/she will talk about district 
policy as it relates to special education programs. 

He/she will talk about the special education prograrus your child might be 
in. He/she may also have tested your child to find out what your child 
alread/ knows. If so, the special ec\ ::ation teacher will talk about what 
the tests showed. 

This person is your child's teacher. He/she will telk about what 
classroom work your child can and can't do. He/she will also talk about 
what things he/she has done to help your child learn. 

He/she can help children and families solve personal problems. He/she i[fy 
help children kiprove their self-concepts. Counselors m^ also help plan 
schedules, arrange for special equipmentf and locate community services. 

If you child is suspected of not being able to make certain sounds or is 
having trouble understanding or saying words and/or sentences, the speech 
clinician will tpst him/her. At the meeting the speech clinician will 
calk about what ulie tests showed. 

If your child is suspected of having a hearing problem, the audiologist 
will test hin/her. 

He/she keeps track of your child's medical records. If your child is 
thought to have a health problem, the school nurse may be at the meeting. 
He/she may also talk about medications your child might be taking. 
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Occ u pational Therapist 

This person will talk about how to help your child learn daily living 
skills like feeding or dressing. He/she will be at the meeting only if 
your child needs help in these areas. 

Phy si ral Iher a^ist 

He/she will talk about how to develop muscle strength and how to move 
muscles and arms and legs. He/she will be at the meeting only if your 
child needs help in these areas. 
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FIGURE 4 
DURING mE PLANNING MEETING 



1. Ask for introductions if the person chairing the meeting doesn't have 
everyone introduce themselves. If you aren't sure what each persons' 
role is at the meeting^ ask him or her to e3$>lain. 

2. Take notes if you wish and ask questions of those reporting on your 
child. 

3. Ask questions. If you do not knew the meaning of scene termsr ask for 
an example. Ask educators to describe how your child acted by 
e)5)laining test scores^ etc. 

4 . Share what you know about your ch J.d to help the team determine your 
child's special needs and the best programming for him or her* 

5. Participate in developing your child's goals and objectives. If you 
aren't sure how to do so^ ask for help or instruction. Let the team 
know what you wish your child would learn to do. If your wishes are 
unrealisticr team members wil.'^ le^ you know. 

6. Tteke responsibility for a goal and/or objective you can help your 
child ivlth at home. Don't agree^ hcwever^ to things you don't feel 
you can do. Many parents are fr'istrated in the role of tutor* 

7. Make sure that team members talk with^ rather than about^ your child r 
if he or she is in the meeting. Maybe your child can suggest a goal 
and/or an objective^ and take responsibility for it. 

8. Sign only forms that you understand. Ask about them jf you don't 
understand. 
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FIGURE 5 
A CHECKLIST FOR PARENTS 



Visit your son or daughter's roan at school to watch how he or she 
does in that setting. 



Keep track of your son or daughter's medical anc" school history by 
writing things in a notebook. 

Talk to your son or daughter about how he or she feels about school , 
classes, friends, and teachers. 



Keep records of your son or daughter's behavior at home such as jobs 
he or she has at haner things he or she likes to do to does not like 
to do. Take a look at your son or daughter's daily schedule, things 
he or she likes to do and hew he or she gets along with others. 



Make out a list of questions that you want to ask the school about 
your son or daughter's needs. 



Make a list of some ideas you would like to share at the lEP meeting 
about your i on or daughter. Think about what he or she needs to learn 
and what you would like him or h^r to learn. 



Make a list of ideas that you might like to ^se^ written into your son 
or daughter's lEP. 



Developed b/ Midwest Regional Resource Center, Drake University, Des 
tolnes, Icwa. 
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FIGURE 6 



PARENTAL SURVEY FORM: WE WANT TO KNOW YOUR CHILD 



In order that we may knew itore about your childr would you please fill 
out this inf ornation sheet and bring it with you to the next staffing you 
attend? No one knows your child as well as you 60, and the observations 
you make about him/her can give us knowledge" so that together we might 
plan a more valuable educational process for your boy or girl. Instead of 
giving yes/no answers or a mere listing^ in response to each question 
would you please share a specific experience that illustrates youi 
response? 

What does s/he like best? 



What does s/he dislike? 



What activities are shared with friends? 



What hobbies does your child enjoy? 



What responsibilities is s/he given at home? 



What health problems seem to interfere with activities? 



Are there any problems coping with emotions? 
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What c3oes s/he like to read or have read aloud? 



What television shows does s/he most enjoy? 



Does s/he play a musical instrument, siny, draw, participate in plays , 
etc.? 



Wh^jL A^ti tudes_ jdo ? 

How does s/he respond to brothers and/or sisters? 



How does s/he react to parental suggestions? 



Does s/he willingly accept responsibilities? 



Dee y.oi see changes in the way s/he works? 



Do you see any changes in the way s/he plays? 



Do you see changes in his/her relationships with other people? 



What services would you like your child to receive at school? 



What special help would Ypu like to receive to aide your child at 
hone? 



We are aware that honest answers to the above questions often take the 
form of an "it depends" response. Please use the space below to make any 
overall conment that you think might help us to put your above conments in 
a clearer perspective, or any additional comments you wish to make 
concerning ways you think we can work together to give your child the best 
possible education. 
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Keep in mind that parents want to be involved at different levels* A 
form such as the "Parent Interest Survey" (Figure 7) might be used to 
determine individual preferences* "After the Meeting" (Figure 8) will 
give parents sane ideas for follow-up* 

"Meaningful^^^ 

Ihe last issue to be addressed in this section is the matter of 
meaningful involvement. While ideas for improving canmunication between 
parents and educators have been discussed and suggestions for encouraging 
pare.>t participation at meetings have been provide^., the ultimate goal is 
for parents and educators to work as a team, as equal partners, in 
planning the child's educational program* This level of involvement 
requires tliat educators have a clear understanding of 1) the parents' 
perceptions of their child's abilities, 2) the opportunities currently 
being provided for their child, and 3) their thoughts pertaining to what 
the future holds for their child. One metiiOd for obtaining this 
information is a parent inventory (Figure 9) which was devised by faculty 
raembers at the University of Wisconsin - Madison and the Madison 
Metropolitan School District and reported in Robinson (1984) . 

Ihis parent inventory, whidi parents are asked to conplete 
independently, obtains information across the following dcxnains: 
domestic, recreation/leicure, ccromunity environments* and vocational. 
This information is informative and necessary to school personnel and can 
be used as a basis for educational programming because it: 1) provides 
insight into the thinking of the parents; 2) illustrates whether family 
members have a realistic understanding of their child's handicapping 
condition; 3) provides possible cfcjectives for educational programming; 4) 
points out expectations parents have of their child; 5) obtains responses 
pertaining to future or subsequent envirorments in which their child might 
participate; 6) provides a forum for parents to respond on their own time 
within the privacy of their home about all aspects of their child's life; 
and 7) brings to light certain issues that parents or other family members 
might find difficult to adjust or accept (e.g., community services, 
assess, transportation) . 



SUMMARY 

In a survey conducted of parents of handicapped children in a 
midwestern city, parents were interviewed who had been identified as 
"involved" by themselves or school personnel. Of those parents, 90 
percent felt they were involved in their child's program because: 1) 
school personnel listened to them, 2) school personnel treated them as 
equals, 3) th^ were well informed about their child's education program. 

The ideas and suggestions in tliis chapter are intended to lead to that 
resiolt. 
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FIGURE 7 
PAREMT P^TEREST SURVEY 

Name: Child's Name: 

Address: 

Hone phone: Work phone: 

Would you be interested in helping at school? yes _ no 

Do you work outside of the hone? yes no 

If so: full-time part-time 



How much time would you like to contribute? 1 hour a week 

~l2 hours a month 

2-3 hours a few times a 

year 

other 



Would you like to work in the dassroom? yes no 



Which activities would you like to do? 

Academic work with children (readingr math^ flashcardSr spelling 
lists) 

Special projects (artr oookingr sewing) 

^^^Help with bulletin boards 

JI^H^P with making teaching materials. 



Would you be interested in work outside of the classroon? ^ yes no 



What activities would you like to do? 

Cut out letters and materials Make teaching materials 

3"Bake for special occasions IIlHelp keep records 

^"Chaperone special trips or Illwork in the library 

events Babysit during conferences for 

Make phone calls at hane other parents 

™Reoord stories on tape^ Help with parties or field trips 

Other 
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FIGURE 8 
AFTER OHE MEETING 



1 Check your notes. See if everything is clear and if you know what you 
are to do and what the school staff is to do. 

2. Share information with your mate and child^ 

*3. Visit the classroom to observe how your child is doing. You can keep 
up-to-date on what' s happening and you can share your interests and 
concerns. Visits to your child's class while it is in session are 
most appropriate if your child is in the primary grades. It's a good 
idea to call the teacher ahead of time to set up a time to visit. 

*4. Invite your child's teacher to your hme, especially if you work 
during the day and are unable to visit school. 

*5. Volunteer to help in your child's classroan. you can observe and 
learn teaching skiJJ.s which can later be used at hone. 

6. Consider participation in a parent support group. If your community 
doesn't have one, ask that one be started and help organize it. You 
will have the change to meet with otheir parents of exceptional 
children. 

7. Call a monber of your district's special education advisory council to 
find out hew to start an advisory council. They will be able to talk 
with you about who is on a council and what it does. 

8. Try to reinforce what is done at school by doing activities with your 
child at hone. Ask the teacher or a specialist to help you with 
activities that they may suggest. 

9. Attend all teacher meetings/conferences, quarterly ^ and annual 
reviews. Feel free to share information about your child at any time 
and to ask for ways in which you can help. 



*If you child is older, it may be best to f to the teacher after school 
and discuss the w^s in which you can assist your child outsidi'of the 
classrocm. 
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FIGURE 9 
PPRWr INVENTORY 



A, Student's Name 

"first "midSe" Tast 

Birthdate 

Current Address 



B. Parent's Name Phone Nunber 

Parent's Address Business Phone No, 

(if different fran student's! 

C. Please list names and ages of other children in year family 



D. Agency or person (s) responsible for primary care of child if 

other than parent (e.g^r/ group home/ ICF/MR/ residential program) 

Name 

Address 

Phone Number 



E. Social Worker's Name Phone Nunber 



F. What type(s) of communications system (s) does your son/daughter 
use? 

verbal (sounds & words) gestures/pointing 

sign language other^ please specify 

~~~I_Pi^^^®/1^9^^9^ word 1 

^^"""^written message/braille 2 

II, Fdllowing your son/daughter's completion of their current program 
where ) you anticipate your son/daughter's living situation to be: 

A. Urban (what city?) 

_~~I_Rural (what county ?)~*^~71~~™ 

(check one) 

B, Please indicate i.'" -5 type of living situation you would like your 
son/daughter to be in: 

At home (whose home?) ^ ^ ^ 

_~""_Group home (which we?)™*^~™ 

_~"]^_Sheltered aparbnent (whidT ciT?r™"~^^~III"II~II^ 
_™"_State Institution or other alternativ¥"fSFm¥nti^ 
Please specify on the back of this page. 
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C. upon cmpletion of thei*^ current programr in what type of 

onployinent do you expect to see your son/daughter participating: 

Adult Activity Program (which one?) 

3I~_Sheltered Workshop (whidi orte?) 

Competitive Partr-time Ehiplcyment 
I_~~Z^P^^^^^® Full-time Ehiployment 

Other f please specify 



D. 



E. 



Are there other types of transportation avaUable in your area 
other than ckrs? If so, what? 



Would you be able/be willing to drive your son/daughter to 

his/her place of employment if such a situation arose? if 

yeSf would you drive, if needed, on a daily basis? 2 

III. Hcme-setting area (domestic) 

A. What home-setting activities does your son/d-*ughter presently 
participate in at heme, and how independent xs he/she in these 
activities? 



Activi^ 



De gree of Independence (Check one) 



(for example) makes own bed 



X 



'1 



"1 



What skillo in the home-setting area do you feel your son/ 
daughter needs instruction in? 

dressing appropriately (for weather conditions) 

2IIZ-.^o*^i^9 (hanging up items or placing them in 

drawers) 
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B. (cont.) 

meal preparation (table setting, sorting) 

housekeeping feeding 

toileting 3_hi^9i^/9^^ij^g (brushing 

teethf combing hair) 

other f please ^cify 



IV. Conimunit Y_Ac±j^ 

A. What ooinraunity activities does your son/daughter presently 

(within last twelve months) participate in, and how independent 
is he/she in these activities? 



Activity 



(for example) 



goes to the 
clothing store 



1 i r " 

1 1 1 


— _j. 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 




~~T""" 1 

1 X 1 


1 1 1 T r 
1 1 1 i 1 


1 1 1 


T 1 
1 1 


1 1 I T 1 

1 1 1 1 1 




1 1 
1 1 

"~T 1 

1 1 



B. What activities do you expect your son/daughter to be able to 
participate in? 

use public transportation (bus) 

™Z!- shop for groceries 

Z I use a shopping centor/mall 

Z cross street 

use restaurant 

'^se public recreation facilities (go bowling^ swiirmingr 

tc.) 

visit health services (doctor , dentist,, beauty shopr 

barber f etcJ 
other/ please specify 
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V* Vocational Skills 

A. What work responsibilities are being placed on your son/daughter 
at homer and whav is his/her reaction to than? 

Work Demand Reactic . 

for example carries out the trash does '-willingly - need not be 
sets the table told 
feods the pets has to be "forced" to do 



B. Mtiat jobs does your son/daughter seem particularly interested in 
or really like to do (in or out of the home)? 



C. What types of w k or occupations (if any) do you object to your 
son/daughter participating in? 



D. .If there are any recurring safety problems (fascination witii 

electrical outletSr putting objects in raouthr etcJr please state 
them. 
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What cxDncerns or corranents do you have regarding your son's/ 
dau^ter's participation in a vocational training program at 
school or in the community? 



F. What type of job/occupation would you like your son/daughter 
working in? 



VI. Leisure Skills/Free Time Area 



What leisure activities does your son/daughter presently (within 
past twelve months) participate in at home and how independent is 
he/she in those activities? (dependent/ semi-dependent ^ smi- 
independent/ independent) 



Activity 



(for example) 



plays cards with 
sister 



X 



'1 



'1 
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B. What ocxnmunity leisure activities does your son/c3aughfcer 

participate in (within past twelve months) and how independent is 
he/she in these activities? 

b!^^yJ^ Degree of Independence (Check one) 



(for example) goes swimming 



C. In what leisure activities would you expect to see your 
son/daughter participating? 

going to movies 

3 attending family outings ^ eating at restaurant 

I„I_I-.90ing to sporting events 

attending concertSr playsr dances 

~ visiting the library (story time) 

attending carnivalsr craft showsr mall shows 

attending day camp/summer camp 

participating in church activities 

swimming 

other 



VI I. Addjj:Jj2rBl_ I^^ 

A. If you have any concerns or ccxranents regarding your son* s/ 
daughter's education within each arear please state them. 

Hone Setting Area 



I 1 T r 
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Community Activities Area 



Vcxational Skills Area 



Leisure Skills/Free Time Area 



Other concerns 



B. Is there arything else that you would like to tell about your son 
daughter not covered by any of the previous questions? 



C. Please sign and date this inventory. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 



TsignatufeT" (DateT 



Revised and Reprinted ty Permission ty the Author 
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The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the nature of 
paraprofessionalSf state their roles, responsibilities and specific tasks, 
discuss the training of paraprofessionals, identify the supervising 
teacher's role, and outline the evaluation process relative to 
paraprof essionals . 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

With the enactment of P.L, 94-142, an increased amount of 
responsibility was thrust upon those persons responsible for providing 
services to handicapped individuals. The dilenima they faced was hew to 
fulfill the new requirements of this law and still provide quality 
education. 

With the increased demands of paper work with the Individual Education 
Plan (lEP) and numerous rules and regulations/ educators quickly realized 
that they alone coidd not provide for all the individual needs of these 
students. This prompted them to search for assistance in programming for 
their students. 

One of the alternatives looked at wsis the use of paraprof essionals. 
Blessing's (1967) research suggests that "an aide in a dassrocm can 
relieve the teacher of a tremendous amount of work and facilitate the 
professional task of the instructor. Studies are showing that a rather 
large portion of a teacher's instructioral day is given over to duties 
which call for little or no professional competence. These are the tasks 
which have historically accumulated and have been perceived as teaching 
functions. Recently, however, closer examination of the concepts of 
presentation and teaching, plus intensive study of the nature of learning, 
have suggested that the entire learning process may be facilitated when 
the teacher actually has time to teach" (p. 109) . It was found that the 
paraprofessional could provide a low cx)st, efficient means to deliver some 
of the services which were traditionally provided by the teacher. Mong 
these are a set of responsibilities varying by paraprofessional model/ 
category. These models/categories will be discussed in more detail later 
in this paper. 

Some features of teacher/pa rapr of essional roles are common to all 
models. The teacher develops and manages the special education program, 
initially teaching a concept to a child, and is fully responsible for the 
child's education in those cases in whidi the teacher serves as case 
manager. The paraprofessional would work along side and under the 
supervision of the teacher and assist with the development of the program 
and instruction (Boomer, 1980). This allows the teacher to spend more 
time in areas requiring specific skills for which they were trained, such 
as developing the individual program plan, measuring student progress, and 
consulting with other professionals who are also providing services. 
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Fran this beginning, the various roles of a professional began to take 
shape. As c3escribed by Blessing (1967), there are four basic categories 
of teacher aicJes or paraprofessionals: 

Assistant Teacher : This is a person whose responsibilities in the 
clasiro<Jr"are"tuto^^^^ in nature in that they actually assist in the 
teaching of individual students. For this position, the aspirant should 
have a degree or at least, have sane college training. The assistant 
teacher in actuality performs the work of a teacher in that they work 
directly with students. 

Instrurt This person performs various forms of vital work 

and autiTslJnicH" my "include: preparing, mounting or posting lists, 
displays, and charts; assisting with in-seat work; assists in instruction 
in acadanic areas; setting up and operating audiovisual equipment; and, 
arranging materiaj.s for daily class periods. 

Super visional Aide: This is a very important category in that it 
calli f oY a person"bf great diplomacy, maturity, and conscientiousness. 
Bie very nature of the work of the supervisional aide-supervising large 
groups of students - demands a person with these qualities. The specific 
duties of the supervisional aide are: assisting in escorting students to 
the school buses; assisting in supervision of the school yard at either 
recess or the noon period; supervising the library periods; assisting the 
teacher oa field trips: presiding with the teacher during testing periods; 
and,. assisting the school nurse during ear and eye tests 

SffA^l^^ ' category, familiarity with office routine and 

proceduTes,"" as^well as office machinery is extremely helpful. More 
important, however, are attention to detail, courtesy in dealing with 
other people, accuracy, and a spirit of confidentiality. The specific 
duties of the clerical aide are to: type work units, prepare stencils, 
use..mimeograEAi; assist as librarian, cover and mend books, correct 
workbooks, record marks, assist in the sale, rental, or issuance of books; 
type records, keep records in order; maintain up-to-date health records, 
file information; type information on report cares, type pupils lists; 
and, collect lunch and special fund monies, answer fiiones, pick up 
supplies, (p. 108) 

If the role of a paraprof essional is restricted to one of these 
categories, the various needs experienced fcy special education classroom 
teacher would not be met. Therefore, the paraprof essional is a 
combination of the most positive elements of the four previously mentioned 
models. For the purposes of this paper, the paraprof essional is defined 
as a member of wie educational team whose primary responsibility is 
providing iastructional assistance under the direct supervision of the 
special education teacher or case manager. As Pickett (1984, p. 40) 
noted, "over the last twenty years, the word paraprof essional has cane to 
mean many things to many people. Accepted by seme - rejected by others - 
it is the result of efforts to provide status to a new group of workers 
who serve alongside their professional colleagues and provide technical 
and generic services to their clients in a broad range of service delivery 
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systems." The paraprof essional is an individ:;:?! capable of communicating 
an attitude of positive, productive educational learning. Tliis will 
become evident as the role of paraprof essional is described throughout 
this chapter. The major consideration in the utilization of 
paraprof essionals is to clearly define the role of tins person. It is 
hoped that the information included in this chapter will assist you in 
defining the role and utilization of your paraprof essional. 



BEST PRACTICES 

In setting up a program for paraprof essionals, it is necessary to 
first deal with seme basic elements of the program that will enable each 
teacher to incorporate these findings in a w^ to meet specific needs. 

It is, therefore, important to identify the roles, responsibilities, 
and tasks of the paraprof essional, the role of the supervising teacher, 
the training, and the evaluation necessary to develop a good 
paraprof essional . 

In considering the roles and responsibilities of paraprofessionals, it 
is useful to begin with a recent study regaojed by McKenzie and Houk (in 
press) . Ihey sought "to examine the degree to which resource teachers 
perceive a need to modify the role played by paraprofessionals" (p. 247) . 
Elementary resource teachers were to rate paraprof essional's various 
duties on a five point scale (1 "always" to 5 "never"). They rated then 
according to the degree the paraprof essional actually performs the duty 
and to what degree they felt the paraprof essional should perform the 
duty. Results indicated that the role of the paraprofessional should be 
expanded, tore enghasis should be placed on paraprofessional assistance 
in areas directly related to working with handicapped children than on 
clerical tasks. 

As a follow-up to the research of McKenzie and Houk (in press), in 
Iowa we conducted a study of specific responsibilities to attempt to 
distinguish which responsibilities were perceived to be of greater 
importance by paraprofessionals. The method involved 24 teacher aides and 
16 foster grandparents. Subjects of this study worked in Self-Contained 
Special Qass with Integration (SCIN) and Self-Contained Sfecial Class 
(sec) models. A questionnaire was established with a list of 19 possible 
responsibilities assigned to paraprofessionals. The subjects were asked 
to prioritize the provided list with #1 indicating top priority. Fran 
this list they were to choose the 10 most important specific tasks. 
Results are reported for both teacher aides and foster grandparents. Data 
are summarized in O^ble 1 and 2. 

Aides reported the following as being the 10 most important 
responsibilities : 
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1. Help students individually and in small groups accomplish 
curriculum previously presented by the teacher. 

2. Develqp and maintain an qpen line of communication with the 
supervising teacher. 

3. Follow oonf icfentiality rules and regulat'ons. 

4. Reinforce student appropriately,, 

5. Be able to operate instructional equipn^ent. 

6. Dev^J-^p and maintain good rapport with assigned students. 

7. Assist teacher in maintaining individual student's schedules. 
8« Carry out tasks consistent with teacher model and techniques. 
9a. Provide mutual emotional support: 

Contribute strengths and talents to classroom. 1 

Foster grandparents reported the following as being the 10 most 
important responsibilities: 

1. Help students individually and in small groups accomplish 
curriculum previously presented by the teacher. 

2. Develop and maintain open line of communication with supervising 
teacher. 

3. Assist teacher in main'^ining individual student's schedule and 
develop and maintain good rapport with assigned students. 2 

4. Follow confidentiality rules and regulations. 

5. Carry out tasks with teacher model techniques and provide mutuaV 
emotional support. 

6. Assist in bdiavior management programs. 2 
Reinforce students appropriately. 2 
Understand procedures in case of Qnergency.2 
Develop and maintain good rapport with all staff .2 

To the extent that our survey and the study by McKenzie and Houk (in 
press) reflect actual practice^ paraprofessionals m^ be judged to the 
effective contributors to educational services. Pickett (i984) indicated 
that a growing body of evidence exists supporting this matter as well as 
the cost-effectiveness of the paraprof essional. Together / the teacher and 
paraprofessional can combine forces and resources to develop an 
exceptional education for all handicapped individuals. 



rfo Items were selected by equal numbers of order. 

terns were selected by equal numbers of foster granc%)a rents. 
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TABLE 1 



(AIDESl !1..„12 #3 #1„..#5 16 #7^ ±B #_9 #ip_ 

HelEr"studentVTndividu^^ arlail 
groups accomplish curriculun previously 

presented by the teacher. . 45% 16% 12% 12%^ 04%^ 08% — _ — _ — _ 

I tW^^ ii.._.-*ML--*P3*---d^§L--vO-f^^ ~ ™_ 

ReinforoimenVlS'"c^ ljC% J^?^„JZ' JTl IT 

Assi^Tn"!^]^^ 

DeveKTp^and'mafntaln open line of 

93!!Si?li9iy:PP.itl^ i^^- 33|_^.jlO_8%^_16%__^_16%____,.P^^^ .04% — 

Contl:Tbute"sli¥ngth talents to the 

clas^s.^ — » lOSL^:!! ^0i*_„iQ4%^_.pj^%_^g8%„_.^ 

^i^ICQl^S^lli^ ~ ~ ~- ^9i*--Jii----jMC--rr i^* jii 

StudS9:"^superVi1^^ roomf recess, 

etc.) ---jMl-^rr- Jii.«--_*M*„^Oil_^~ jLQi*-.ii*_ 

]^px£^lii^talck"^^ — ™ ^Qi*™LOi*._izi 12%_ rz„_^_*il?%__— 

d§ii-^5iiBIcX€si£o^ — — m rr Jii m rr ~ m ^Pi* 

Bejajie^to^o^ ~ ~ ~- ~ ~- zr_^ 

Assist TeadieYTn"mHntai)Sn 

student' s schedules. ~ •04%__.M* --^P4%___12% JL2% ^p4%__.q8%^^ _16% — 

D€veiirp"and"iTr^^^ rapport with 

assi^ed students. „ -04% .08% 20% 12% .08% 12%^ .08% .04% .04% — _ 

Understand procedures in case of emergency 

o^. !^^A^^l^^^^Jl^L — J=i 12% 2p8%.— — 16% 1^_ •q4%__20% 12%_ 

DeveilTp'and'nraintai^ rapport with all 

staff. rr Jii m rr jr:«.-«jLQi*.--*Pi*-«-iP4%_^_.p^^^ 

Car ry'^out'tesks "consistent with teacher model 

and technigues. ^ rr. iQiL-.jiPJII--12%^--t04| m 12% iP§L--tPjli--^Pi% 

Provide reli^ from time-consuming 

noninstructional duties. — rr rr jn ™ rr rr in ^Pi* 
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TABLE 2 



Foster Grandparents 


#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


#6 


#7 


#8 


#9 


#10 


Help students individually and in small 
groups acocxnplish curriculun previously 
presented by the teacher. 


87% 


12% 


















Provide mutual-emotional support. 


— 


18% 


.06% 


12% 


— 


.06% 


— 


— 


.06% 


— 


Reinf oroement of classrodn material. 


— 


— 


.06% 


— 


— 


— 


18% 


18i 


— 


— 


Assist in ada^ing ciassfoan materials. 


— 


12% 


— 


— 


.06% 


— 


— 


— 


.0^% 


— 


Develop and maintain open line of 
ccmmimi cation with supervisincL teacher. 




32% 


37% 


.06% 




12% 






.06% 




Contribute strengths and talents to the 
classroan. 






...n . 


.06% 


12% 




12% 


12% 




.06^ 


Assist in behavior mana^gement ^qaranfis. 











— 


— 





.06% 


.06% 





— 


Student supervision (lunch room, recess, 
etc.) 


- 








.06% 




.06% 


.06% 


12% 


„.T-r 


Provide feedback to im^ove decision making* 




















12% 


Assist with classroan eguignent. 




.06% 




- 


.06% 




- 




„.T-r 




Be able to operate instruction eguignent. 





.06% 


.06% 


.06% 


— 


— 


— 


— 





— 


Assist teacher in maintaining individual 
student's schedule. 


■MM 




18% 


.06% 




.06% 


12% 


12% 


25% 


18% 


Develop and maintain good rapport with 
assi^ed students. 


.06% 


— 


12% 


31% 


12% 


18% 


.06% 


.06% 


.06% 


— 


Reinforce students approgriately. 




.06% 






18% 










12% 


Understand procedures in case of emergency 
or teacher absence. 








.06% 


12% 


12% 






.06% 


25% 


Develop and maintain good rapport with all 
staff. 






.06% 




.06% 


12% 




31% 






Fdilow oortfidentiaiity rules and regulations. 






.06% 


12% 


.06% 


25% 


18% 






12% 


Carty out tasks consistent with teacher model 
and technigues. 




.06% 




12% 




.06% 


12% 


12% 


12% 


.06! 


Provide reli^ fran time-consuming 
noninstructional duties. 












12% 




.06% 


12% 





Ttaining 



The role of the paraprof essional or aic3e in the classroon is of 
primary importance in pronoting a successful learning atmosphere. Ihe 
aides can only perform according to the expectations of the teachers with 
whom they are working. Bie expectations that a teacher places on an aide 
is based on the level of performance the teacher requires and is 
influenced by the training that is provided for the aide. McKenzie and 
Houk (in press) indicated that most states do not have an established 
systan of paraprofessional training, hence, this responsibility falls most 
often to the teacher. 

The training of the paraprofessional falls under three categories: 
pre-service training, on-the-job training, and other forms of inservice 
training. By combining all three types of training, the role of the aide 
as an instructional monber of the educational team will be strengthened. 

EE^-^-^Yi2?-?JAyi?:D9' ^^^^ alongside and under the 

supervision of the teacher. This role begins even before the school year 
starts with pre-service training. Under this heading, the following areas 
may be included: 

1. pre-academic year planning 

2. outlining program goals for individual students 

3. general operation of the classroom 

4. outlining job responsibilities and duties 

Pre-academic year plannj,ng would involve the prior preparation 
required before the students begin their first in the classroon. As 
an educational team, the teacher and the paraprofessional must organize 
the classroom, schedule activities, prepare materials, and assign 
responsibilities. With advanced planning, the teacher and the aide become 
more responsive to their group and individual student needs, thus helping 
to create a positive and motivating learning environment. 

The special education classroon focuses on each individual student; 
their learning style, reinforcer preferences, personal background and 
history, and educational plan. If the individual needs of each student in 
the classroom are to be met, both the teacher and the aide must be attuned 
to the program goals for the student. The aide, as well as the teacher, 
must understand the purpose, the method, and the focus of the student's 
individual education plan. 

Working as a team, the teacher and the paraprofessional must have an 
understanding of the general operation of the classroom. The teacher 
should show the aide how to use the various pieces of instructional 
equipment in the classroom. Also the utilization of the different 
equipment in the workroom should be thoroughly explair^d. The teacher and 
the paraprofessional must know the daily schedule of the classroom and 
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each individual student daily schedule (mainstr earned classes and 
activities) • Ihe aide must be aware of how to provide positive 
reinforcement or when necessary punishment to students in the classroon as 
well as when to ignore behavior to bring about extinction, Ihe rules of 
the school f the classroon , and the teacher should be listed and explained 
so that the aide may consistently carry them out and reinforce then in her 
contact with students. 

Outlining the jcA) responsibilities and duties of the aide allows time 
to answer questions and explain basic procedures without an^^ 
second-guessing on the part of either team monber. The teacher should 
carefully explain the paraprofessional's responsibilities in implementing 
the daily schedule, supervising students, and directing students in the 
use of programmed materials, 

9ltJi^.^^^-?JAy^ Advanced planning prior to the beginning of the 
school year helps Yo insure a successful school year - for the students as 
well as the teacher and the paraprofessional. However, training does not 
begin and end with the pre- service training at the inception of the school 
year. Training is a continuous process for both team members with 
on-the-job training, This would include teacher modeling or techniques 
and regularly scheduled meetings. 

The teacher must model expectations. The teacher should actually 
demonstrate the method, the procedure, or the words to be utilized. In 
this way, the aide can see first-hand hew various situations (academic or 
non-acadendc) should be handled. Too often it is assumed that verbal 
instructions are enough: physical demonstration insures that the 
paraprofessional will knew hew to do the job correctly. 

Regularly scheduled meetings between the teacher and the 
paraprofessional are essential if each student's educational objectives 
are to be successfully implemented. Frequent meetings guarantee that the 
individual learning needs of each student are carefully reviewed and that 
appropriate program alternatives are planned. Regular meetings also 
provide the teacher and aide with an opportunity to plan for special 
events and schedule changes, plan for various administrative details, and 
compare "notes" on observations from the day. 

Communication is th^ key word. Individual students and the entire 
learning program become the beneficiaries of an open-line of conmunication 
between the teacher and the aide. The teacher must provide the aide with 
feedback on job perfoniicince, Ihis encompasses more than annual 
evaluation. In order to be successful and improve, aides require 
ccmments, praise reinforcement, and objective opinions on a day-to-day 
basis just as the students do^ 

The teacher must be a good listener. Frustration is a very real 
element in the special education classroom and talking about frustrations 
make them easier to handle. Also, the aide may be able to offer another 
method of teaching, verbalize an objective opinion, or shed new light on 
classroon problems. 
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ffectiveness as a teacher as well as effective and efficient use of 
the aide only happens when the teacher is well-organizedf self- 
disciplinedf and possesses good work habits that serve as a model for the 
paraprofessional. A teacher must be competent enough to guide the aide in 
gaining new skills, knowledge and competencies. A teacher must be mature 
enough to provide supervision and secure enough to accept honest feedback 
from the aide. Teachers must be professional in their own skills and 
knowledge before thQ^ can require it fran their aides. 

InjServige^Traimn^ Formal inservioe training provides a structured 
means~fcF"the"c»nt^^ growth and improvement of staff members. As the 
paraprofessionals acquire new ideas and new informationr their 
professional growth will benefit the programr the classroanr and the 
students. 

If the aide is to function as a true paraprofessional , there are 
certain components of the position that must have special emphasis. Ihe 
provision of this type of special training is found through the in-service 
training. Examples of important topics dealt with through formal 
in-service sessions. .are: 

1 . confidentiality 

2. behavior and classroom management 

3. emergency situations 

Students in special education programs and their family are entitled 
to confidentiality from the instruction team, both the teacher and the 
paraprofessional. The subject of confidentiality must be highly stressed 
by the aide's employer. It is a branch of the aide's contract/ 
professionalism^ and the right of every student in the dassrocm if any 
confidences are broken. Light conversation on the playground, in the 
lunchrooHf down the. .school hallways, or in the teacher's lounge are prime 
targets for disclosing information about the students the aide deals with 
daily. Therefore, every paraprofessional must hold all student 
information in utmost confidence. Kie only person to share information 
with is the other ir-ember of the instructional team, the teacher. 

Daily, the teacher and paraprofessional deal with b^avior and 
classroon management. The aide must be made aware of the employer's 
policy and the individual teacher's feelings toward bdiavior and 
discipline. After having those policies in hand, the aide is e5?)ected to 
follow- through in order to create a total learning atmosjAiere for the 
students 

Since an emergency can occur at any time, the teacher and 
paraprofessional should outline specific procedures for various 
eventualities. These emergencies could include situations such as a fire 
or tornado, or they could fall into the area of physical concerns such as 
seizures or playground accidents. The aide must also be prepared to take 
temporary control of the classroom if the teacher must be called away 
suddenly due to student sickness, phone calls or professional meetings 
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Paraprofessionals are an integral part of the instructional team^ 
delivering services to the special education student. The aide's role 
must be seen as essential and constantly expanding. Training must be an 
ongoing process between the aide and the enployer but especially between 
the aide and the teacher. 

The teacher^ as program manager^ must possess many skills and assume 
numerous roles. In addition to being the student's educator and a member 
of the instructional team^ the teacher must also supervise and evaluate 
the paraprofessional. 

The supervision and evaluation of another adult can be a source of 
seme concern for the teacher. After the paraprofessional has been hired 
and introduced to the teaching program^ the teacher may wonder what 
responsibilities will be delegated to the aide. Rather than dwell on 
these concerns/ the teacher should focus on how the aide can enhance 
the, .educational program and meet the goals and learning needs of the 
students in the classrocm. 

Supervision of the paraprofessional involves six major steps: 

1. Learn how to use the aide effectively and efficiently 

An aide is assigned to a classroom to provide the assistance 
necessary to maximize the teacher's instructional time to 
students. The paraprofessional can reinforce the teacher's 
instruction and provide an increase in one-to-one work with 
individual students. Too often^ aides are delegated to tasks 
such as cutting/ pasting/ cleaning/ dittoing/ or other 
non- instructional jobs. The teacher must realize the aide's 
potential and take full advantage of having two adults in the 
classrocm. 

2. Develop and maintain good rapport with the aides. 

Comunication helps to guarantee that the teacher and 
paraprofessional are working toward the same ocxranon goalS/ and 
that their efforts are well coordinated. The aide's job 
expectations must be established and clearly.. canmunicated 
through the teacher's words and actions. Ohe results of the 
teanjj efforts will be positive and productive if the team 
maintains good rapport and communication. 

3. Establish job performance criteria. 

Acceptable job performance criteria must be set up at the 
beginning of the school year. The focus of the aide's job and 
responsibilities should be toward reaching program goals and 
student needs. The paraprofessional deserves to knew what are 
the specific duties and how the teacher wants those duties 
carried out. 
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ffectiveness as a teacher as well as effective and efficient use of 
the aide only happens when the teacher is well-organized, self- 
disciplinedf and possesses good work habits that serve as a model for the 
paraprofessional. A teacher must be canpetent enough to guide the aide in 
gaining new skills, knowledge and competencies* A teacher must be mature 
enough to provide supervision and secure enough to accept honest feedback 
from the aide* Teachers must be professional in their own skills and 
knowledge before they can require it frcm their aides* 

5lt'^^J^42§-JjAi^D9* Formal inservice training provides a structured 
means foF"He"c6ntf^^ growth and iirprovement of staff members* As the 
paraprofessionals acquire new ideas and new information, their 
professional growth will benefit the programr the classroan, and the 
students* 

If the aide is to function as a true paraprofessional, there are 
certain conponents of the position that must have special emphasis. Ihe 
provision of this type of special training is found through the in-service 
training* Examples of important topics dealt with through formal 
in-service sessions** are: 

1* confidentiality 

2* behavior and classroom management 

3* energency situations 

Students in special education programs and their family are entitled 
to confidentiality from the instruction team, both the teacher and the 
paraprofessional. The subject of confidentiality must be highly stressed 
by the aide's employer* It is a brandi of the aide's contract, 
professionalism, and the right of every student in the classrocm if any 
confidences are broken* Light conversation on the pl^ground, in the 
lunchroom, down the**school hallways, or in the teacher's lounge are prime 
targets for disclosing information about the students the aide deals with 
daily. Therefore, every paraprofessional must hold all student 
information in utmost confidence* Bie only person to share information 
with is the other member of the instructional team, the teacher* 

Daily, the teacher and paraprofessional deal with behavior and 
classroom management. The aide must be made aware of the employer's 
policy and the individual teacher's feelings toward bdiavior and 
discipline* After having those policies in hand, the aide is e5?)ected to 
follow-through in order to create a total learning atmosE*iere for the 
student. 

Since an emergency can occur at any time, the teacher and 
paraprofessional should outline specific procedures for various 
eventualities* These emergencies could include situations such as a fire 
or tornado, or they could fall into the area of physical concerns such as 
seizures or playground accidents* The aide must also be prepared to take 
temporary control of the classrocm if the teacher must be called away 
suddenly due to student sickness, phone calls or professional meetings 
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Paraprofessionals are an integral part of the instructional team, 
delivering services to the special education student. The aide's role 
must be seen as essential and constantly expanding. Training must be an 
ongoing process between the aide and the employer but especially between 
the ?ide and tiie teacher. 

The teacher f as program ma/^ger, must possess many skills and assume 
numerous roles. In addition to being the student's educator and a member 
of the instructioral tern, the teacher must also supervise and evaluate 
the paraprofessional. 

The supervision and evaluation of another adult can be a source of 
sane concern for the teacher. After the paraprofessional has been hired 
and introduced to the teaching prograrar the teacher may wonder what 
responsibilities will be delegated to the aide. Rather than iwell on 
these concerns, the teacher should focus on how the aide can enliance 
the,, educational program and meet the goals and learning needs of the 
students in the classroom. 

Supervision of the paraprofessional involves six major steps: 

1, Learn how to use the aide effectively and efficiently 

An aide is assigned to a classroom to provide the assistance 
necessary to maximize the teacher's instructional time to 
students. The paraprofessional can reinforce tlie teacher's 
instruction and provide an increase in one-to-one work with 
individual students. Too often, aides are delegated to tasks 
such as cutting, pasting, cleaning, dittoing, or other 
non- instructional jobs. The teacher must realize the aide's 
potential and take full advantage of having two adults in the 
classroom, 

2, Develop and maintain good rapport with the aides. 

Communication helps to guarantee that the teacher and 
paraprofessional are working toward the same common goals, and 
that their efforts are well coordinated. The aide's job 
expectations must be established and clearly, , communicated 
tnrough the teacher's -words and actions, Ihe results of the 
teamj^ efforts will be positive and productive if the team 
maintains good rapport and oommunicationc 

3, Establish job performance criteria. 

Acceptable job performance criteria must be set up at the 
beginning of the school year. The focus of the aide's job and 
responsibilities should be toward reaching program goals and 
student needs, The paraprofessional deserves to know what are 
the specific duties and how the teacher wants those duties 
carried out. 
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4. Monitor job performance. 

The teacher should meet periodically with the paraprof essional on 
job performancec Conments (either positive or negative) will 
enhance the paraprof essional ^s jcto performance. Through specific 
ccmments or suggestions the aide will become a more valuable team 
member. 

5. Provide feedback daily. 

The paraprof essional must receive feedback on their performance 
every day. ^e day^s activities should be reviewed and future 
activities discussed. Meetings may be impromptu and on-the-spot 
or they may scheduled. In either case, the value of daily 
planning/ revieWf feedbackf and constant communication will 
enhance the effectiveness of both team members and theref ore, the 
instructional program. 

6) Model specific techniques to be used in instructional and 
behavioral settings. 

The teacher should show by example how the jcto is to be done. 
Actual Demonstration insures that the paraprofessional will know 
how to do the job. The teacher , as program manager/ must be an 
effective instructor to be able to foster the same qualities by 
the aide to work in an instructional setting. 

Ihe effective teacher will view the supervisory role as encouraging 
and assisting in the growth of the paraprofessional. Achieving this goal 
will automatically result in enhanced service delivery to students. 

It is difficult to isolate thiose elements of the supervisory process 
from those of the selection and evaluative process. Supervision -^nd 
evaluation are intertwined^ coexisting processes. Neither can exist 
effectively without the other. Hence, some overlap between these 
categories will be apparent to the reader. 

Ihe issues discussed in the previous section provide some guidelines 
for developing professional rapport. Another suggestion that may be of 
value in enhancing the relationship between the professional and 
paraprofessional is to involve the teacher in the paraprofessional 
selection prnress. This would be consistent with the study reported by 
McKenzie and Houk (in press) which indicated that resource teachers want 
to be more involved in selecting and assigning aides. 

Some building level administrators have involved their teachers in the 
paraprofessional selection process. Bie satisfaction with 
paraprof essionals reported by these teachers has greatly increased since 
this practice was instituted. It is probable that teachers involved in 
the selection of paraprof essionals feel more responsibility towards the 
performance of their paraprof essionals and are therefore more likely to 
set criteria, maintain rapport, and provide feedback. 
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McKenzie and Houk (in press) have found a need for systematic aide 
placejnent. Ihey have developed procedures to "(1) determine both suitable 
and unsuitable teacher-paraprof essional teams; (2) work with the 
teacher (s) to develop a clearly stated job description for the 
paraprof essional (3) identify areas in which the paraprof essional may 
require further training in order to work more effectively in a given 
program or with a particular teacher" (p. 246) . 

lbs procedures noted above involve utilizing inventories to assist in 
matching the teacher's and paraprofessional's needs and skills and 
preferred style/setting. Once a compatible match is determined/ the final 
step would involve developing an individualized job description for the 
paraprof essional. With all these elements in place^ one may begin to 
examine issues regarding evaluation. 

According to Boomer (1980) , a good evaluation of a paraprof essional , 
should involve three major steps. Ihe first major step consists of 
establishing criteria for acceptable job performance. The criteria should 
be based on the goals that have been developed for the program. The 
criteria should be the same as those used initially to hire the 
paraprof essional. Itie second major step involves a good ccramuni cation 
between the teacher and the paraprofessional. It is important for the 
teacher and paraprofessional to. .meet at least weekly to discuss 
activities and plans for the next week. The ideal situation would be to 
meet daily. The teacher should make sure clear and precise directions and 
instructions are given to the paraprofessional. This will allow for the 
paraprofessional to become an asset in the. .classroon at a faster rate. 
In some cases it may be beneficial to the paraprofessional to have the 
teacher demonstrate what rvseds to be done. The third major step of an 
eval ration is feedback. Boomer (1980) stated that it is important for the 
paraprofessional to receive feedback with regard to their job 
performance. The feedback should consist of positive or negative comments 
which are directly related to the paraprof essional 's performance in the 
classroon and the teacher's expectations. If negative comments are 
warranted in an evaluation, they should be related to specific job skills 
rather than subjective judgnents^ It is also helpful if specific positive 
ccxnments regarding job performance are given rather than general praise. 



SUMMARY 

Legislation and professional practice require handicapped individuals 
to be provided an appropriate education. With limited resources and time 
available to educators f efficiency becomes a major issue in this process. 
Our analysis indicates that the use of a paraprofessional can greatly 
enhance the efficiency of the education of handicapped individuals. 

Traditionally, paraprof essional s' roles have ranged from clerical/ to 
supervisory/ to instructional. A best practice approach would combine all 
of these functions to varying degrees depending on the needs of the 
students, the abilities of the paraprofessional, and the philosophy of the 
teacher. In our view, education is equated with instruction; ti.ereforer 
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the primary role of the paraprofessional is in the provision of 
instruction. Ihis role^ of cx)urse^ requires the supervision and 
assistance of a professional educator. 



Within this framework/ the roles^ responsibilities^ and specific tasks 
of a paraprofessional nay be numerous. However^ they can be essential in 
ensuring progress^ success^ and achievement of the individual learner and 
classroom as a whole. 

The performance of the paraprofessional is enhanced when specific 
criteria and job expectations are established/ frequent and objective 
feedback is provided to the paraprofessional regarding job performance/ 
and the professional and paraprofessional are able to function as a team. 
In the final analysis/ the paraprofessional may be viewed as a definite 
asset to the educational system. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIDGRAPHY 



Blessing, K. R. (1967) • Use of teacher aides in special education: A 
review and possible applications. Exceptional Children. October. 
107-113. 

Blessing's article reviews the use of teacher aides in special 
education classrooms. He also examines the role of aids, thulr 
function and how they might assist in instruction. This article 
points out that the original need for aides stems fran the lack of 
professionally trained staff and the inmediate need for manpower to 
help provide services to this population. It soon became evident that 
the use of paraprofessionals was highly effective in increasing the 
professional's effectiveness. Results reported, while highly 
subjective, generally favored the use of teacher aides. 

Pickett, A. L. (1984). The paraprofessional movep^ent; An ipdate. Social 
Policy. Winter. 40-43. 

Due" to the passage of P. L. 94-142 and the Rehabilitation Act and Bill 
of Rights of 1973, there has been a significant change with regard to 
the role of the paraprofessional. The paraprofessional, up to this 
time, had been working mainly within the realm of social services. 
Now the paraprofessional is playing an important role in the field of 
education by assisting the teacher in providing appropriate education 
programs to children with special needs. 

Boomer, L. W. (1981). Meeting cormon goals through effective 
teacher-paraprofessional communication. Teadung^Exce^ 
cyidxen. Winter . 51-53 . 

Boomer stresses the importance of effective communication between the 
special education teacher and the paraprofessional in order to provide 
an appropriate Individual Education Plan for students. In order to 
have a successful program for the paraprofessional must work alongside 
the special education teacher and assist in the implementation of the 
lEP. 

White, R. (1984). Paraprofessionals in special education. Social 
Polic^^. Winter. 44-47 . 

Ihe'lrecent Nation at Risk report by the (ixnmission on Excellence in 
Education (1983) has focused considerable attention on the role of the 
paraprofessional. The study clearly points out the need to improve 
the quality of education. 

White feels that while the role of direct instruction remains 
predominantly with the teacher, a shift of the role from sole provider 
of instruction to progrem nm^ger is necessary to improve the 
effectiveness of education. 



Boonerf L. W. (1980). Special education paraprofessionals: A guide for 
teachers. Teaching Excegtional Children. Sunmer. 146-149. 
Booner looks at""the^diangilTg"roie'''dE''^ special education teacher and 
the need for guidelines to assist the teacher in working with the 
paraprofessional effectively in the classroom. Boomer states that the 
paraprofessional effectively in the classroon* Boomer states that the 
special education teacher needs to be involved in the interview, 
selection process, and the supervision and evaluation of the 
paraprofessional. 
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Example Of An 
Intermediate Agency/ 
Local District Plan For 
Least Restrictive Education 



Lakeland Area Education Agency 
Dixey Morrison, Director of Special Education 
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IHE LAKELAND AREA EDUCATION AGENCY 
^DDEL PLAN FOR LEAST RESORICriVE EWIRCNMENT 



On December 13 , 1984 r the State Board of Public Instruction 
unanimously approved the "Position Statenent Regarding Integration of 
Children with Moderate and Severe Handicaps." In this "Department 
Position Statenientf " the State Board called for each local school district 
to develop policies and procedures by June 1, 1986, which would delineate 
how each district would make integrated options available for students 
with moderate and severe handicaps by the beginning of the 1986-87 school 
year or before. 

Bie School District submits this plan for the 

appropriate" ilitegration of handicapped students to fulfill reguirenents 
set forth in the State Board's position paper and subsequent guidelines 
provided by the Iowa Department of Public Instruction. 

The School District has adopted policies (# ) whi* 

afford all handirapped children in the District an appropriate educational 
program within the least restrictive environment. More specifically the 
following statements relating to least restrictive education environment 
can be found in these adopted policies. 

1. Program and building accessibility—The Board of Edication 
recognizes that civil rights of handicapped persons are denied 
when th^ are refused the opportunity to participate in programs 
and activities solely on the basis of the handicap. Thereforef 
no handicapped person shall be denied the benefit of, be excluded 
from participation in, or otherwise be subjected to 

discrimination by the Ccromunity School District on 

the basis that the district Yaciil ties and/or programs are 
inaccessible to or unusable by the handicapped person. 

2. Least Restrictive Environment— Ihe Board of Education recognizes 
that most handicapped children have greater similarities to 
normal children than they have differences and should be educated 
with or in close proximity to the regular school programs to the 
benefit of all children. To the maximun extent appropriate, 
therefore, handicapped ciiildren of this district shall be 
educated with children who are not handicapped. Special classes, 
separate schooling or other removal of handicapped children fron 
the regular educational environment shall occur" only when the 
nature or severity of the handicap is sucli that education in 
regular classes, with the use of supplementary aides and 
services, cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 

3. Individual Education Plan- Item 4 — (4) a specific indication of 
the extent to which the handicapped child will participate in the 
regular evaluation program. 
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4* Facilities for Special Education Qasses~The Board of Education 

of the Community School District recognizes that the 

very naturV"and "location of facilities utilized for special 
education programs can stignnatize and negatively effect the 
integration of handicapped students into the mainstream of the 
student body, therefore, it shall be the policy of this district 
that special education classes will be conducted in classrooms 
that are at least eguiu. in all physical respects to average 
standards of the rest of the school* 

Further, such facilities will be located so as to maximize 
the integration of such students into the life of the school and 
minimize separation, stigniBtization and unnecessary grouping of 
special education classes and students. 

5. The Community School District shall establish the 

appropriate criteria for determining a course of study for the 
handicapped child* Upon successful completion of the prescribed 
course of study, the handicapped student will enjoy the same 
ceremonial activities as any other student* Ihe district shall 
issue to special education students the same certificate or 
diploma as granted to other students meeting the requisite 
necessary for completion of their educational program* 

The School District strongly supports and assures 

implementation""af"'Ieast restrictive education as required in the 
following sections of P.L. 94-142, The Iowa Code and Iowa Rules of 

P.U 94-142 has required the states to establish: 

"procedures to assure that, to the maximum extent appropriate 
handicapped children, including children in public or private 
institutions or other care facilities, are educated with children 
who are not handicapped and that special classes, separate 
schooling, other removal of handicapped children from the regular 
educational environment occurs only when the nature or severity 
of the handicap is such that education in regular classes with 
the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily." 20 U.S.C. 1412(5) (B)* 

Iowa statutes also address the integration imperative* Chapter 281 
of the Iowa Code indicates that: "To the maximum extent possible, 
children requiring special education shall attend regular classes and 
shall be educated with children who do not require speciaj. education." 
Further, the Icwa_Rules^pf^j§^ indicate children rec?uiring 

special educaHon"'"^ali"attend general education classes^ participate in 
extra-curricular activities and receive services in a general education 
setting to the extent appropriate. When integrated into general 
education, children requiring special education shall be educated in 
facilitating serving nonhandi capped pupils of a corresponding age range, 
receive instructional time equivalent to pupils who are not handicapped, 
and, shall be furnished such supplemental equipment, facilities. 
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instructional inaterialSf remediation, specially c3esigned interventions or 
other special education as may be necessary to enable than to perform 
satisfactorily in the appropriate, least restrictive environment cf the 
school. Special education classes, facilities and services shall be 
provided outside the general education setting only to the extent that 
such other locations are necessary for the proper performance of medical 
or special education which requires personnel, equipment or facilities 
which cannot be accommodated within the general education setting. 
12.2(3) 

Pupils requiring special education shall attend classes, participate 
in extra-curricular activities and receive services in a general education 
setting to the extent appropriate. Handicapped pupils shall be maintained 
in general education classes with special education support services when 
appropriate. 12.4(1) 

Special education shall provide a continuum of program and service 
options from birth to the maximunfi age provided by the Iowa Code, whereby 
systematic instruction and services are given in order to effectively meet 
the educational needs of eadi pupil. 12.4(2) 

Bie appropriateness of special education shall be determined by the 
area education agency director of special education. It is the 
responsibility of the pupil's resident school district to provide or make 
provision for appropriate special education to meet the requirements of 
state and federal statutes and rules. 12.2(2) 

The School District believe it is in the best interest 

of all students,"2ieir families and the general public to locate special 
education programs in chronologically age appropriate regular school 
facilities. The staffing team(s) composed of at least parents, teachers, 

school administrators and AEA staff which serve the School 

District will give consideration during each staffing deaTing^with the 
initial development or revision of an lEP in the following areas: 

a. Physical Integration: planning for the location of special 
programs in age-appropriate school buildings with regular 
educational programs. 

b. Functional Integration: planning for how students with handicaps 
and their nonhandi capped peers can simultaneously use school 
facilities and resources. 

c. Social Integration: planning for regular personal interactions 
between students who are handicapped and nonhandicapped. 

d. Societal Integration: planning curricular experiences so 
students can ultimately work, live and recreate with 
nonhandicapped citizens as appropriate. 

Ihe staffing team will identify placement alternatives and locations 
that are or will made available to meet the least restrictive education 
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environment needs of individual children. No child will be automatically 
excluded from consideration fac placement in the least restrictive 
education envirorment regardless of handicap severity. 



Each child will be evaluated/ staffed and an lEP written which 
reflects the least restrictive education envirorment including integration 
in academic subject areas appropriate for him or her. Ihe lEP will 
address all phases of the least restrictive education envirorment and 
document rationale for placement in the alternative selected. Hie 
staffing team shall document why a child must be placed in a more 
restrictive environment rather than a less restrictive environment. Ihe 
continuum of placement options which Wi.il be made available to accommodate 
each child's placement in the least restrictive environment will be 
considered by the staffing team at least annually. 

Ihe following program options will be considered by the staffing team 
when considering the special education instructional needs of a 
handicapped student: 

OPTION 1: Regular education. 

OPTION 2: Regular education with educational support from 
remedial reading and/or math services. 

OPTION 3: Regular education with the addition of special 

education instructional materials^ eguipnent/ devices 
or other adaptations to meet the individual pupil need. 

OPTION 4: Regular education with support from the AEA Supportive 
Service Staff. 

OPTION 5: Regular education or special education with special 
transportation provisions. 

OPTION 6s Regular education with supportive instruction in a 
resource teaching program. 

OPTION 7: Special class with integration into appropriate regular 
class instruction based on the pupil's individualized 
education plan. 

OPTION 8: Self-contained special class with little integration. 

OPTION 9: Self-contained special class for severely handicapped 
students. 

OPTION 10: Special school. 

OPTION 11: Residential facility and school. 

OPTION 12: Home/hospital services. 
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Inservioe activities related to least restrictive education 
environment, as well as all other aspects of the special education 
process, will be provided for district staff and parents at the building 
level through group presentations and written camiuni cations. One-on-one 
inservice opportunities which occur throughout the special education 
process will continue to be utilized. 

When a student's lEP calls for out of district special education 

placement/ the School District and AEA must maintain 

responsibility for"15Te"ipecial education program by: 

a. Insuring the adequacy and appropriateness including least 
restrictive education of the program by requiring and reviewing 
periodic progress reports, and 

b. Conditioning payments on the proper delivery of program. (Rules 
of ^ Special^ Educa^ 12.11(4)) 

The AEA Director of Special Education has requested each AEA 
consultant for special education to maintain a current minimun file for 
each student in their assigned school districts attending a special 
education progran outside the resident school district and receiving 
county special educ:ation program. The minimun file should include the 
following: 

1. Parent consent form for special education placement. 

2. Placement staffing form. 

3. Annual program review staffing form. 

4. Evidence of the comprehensive evaluation/screening required by 
the Special Education Rules being completed prior to special 
education placotient. 

5. Documentation of the third-year re-evaluation being completed. 

6. Goals and objectives in the lEP. 

7. Documentation of the prcKiedure/plan for determining integration 
opportunities and appropriate least restrictive education 
environment. 

8. A summary of contacts for each child relating to their enrollment 
in an out-of-di strict special education program. 

9. Other information determined appropriate by the consultant. 

The School District emphasizes the importance of least 

restrictive" education joint planning between the parents, school and AEA 3 
found in the staffing procedures under form items IX Consideration of 
Least Restrictive Programming Options and XIII Extent to Which Students 
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will Participate in Regular Education Qassroons. Also emphasized is 
similar planning during the annual individual special education program 
review under procedural form items 3V Es^jected Duration of Current Program 
and VII Extent To Which Student Will Participate in Regular Education 
CLassrooms. 

The input from parents, AEA 3 support staff , general and special 
education teachers and adnninistrators into the integration plan will be 
ongoing and on a formal staffing joint effort during the annual or more 
fr^;''snt program review staff ings. An option for more extensive planning 
(if necessary) in least restrictive education is the formation of an 
Integration Planning Ccnmittee consisting of parents, AEA support service 
staff, general and special education teachers and administrators. 

This integration plan will be canmunicated to the parents and the 
general community through a variety of sources which may include: 
newspapers, student handbook, parent-teacher conferences, staffings and 
school board policy. 

The School District continues to believe the goal of 

educational progicans"f or all handicapped students, including the 
moderately and severely handicapped, is to provide the skills and 
e:?)eriences necessary for them to function as independently and as 
productively as possible in a wide variety of domestic, 
recreation/leisure, vocational and general community environments. 
Students who do not grow up interacting with a wide variety of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped persons will be different from those who do. The 
chances are increased that those differences will become deficits that 
will restrict their life in adulthood. 

Any meaningful skill, attitude or experience that can be developed or 
offered in a segregated school program can also be developed or offered in 
a chronologically age appropriate regular school envircrment. All 
students should be placed in environments that are individually least 
restrictive with the critically needed education and related services 
following the student. 

5he School District realizes it is vital that 

nonhandicapped'citizens who will be future neighbors, emplq^^ers, 
supervisors and co-workers be provided with the skills, experiences, 
attitudes, e:5)ectations and values necessary to interact meaningfully with 
all other citizens, some of whom will be moderately and severely 
handicapped. 

In environments that contain only handicapped students, onployees 
often learn to tolerate, ignore, reinforce and even attempt to justify 
many immature and maladaptive behaviors. When handicapped students are in 
chronologically age appropriate environments, teachers become aware of the 
words, actions and dress codes that are currently "in" for nonhandicapped 
peers. Therefore, contrasts in behavior can be recognized more quickly 
and instruction provided more effectively and efficiently. The resultant 
long-term benefits of teaching handicapped students in the context of age 
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appropriate enviroments is beneficial to handicapped and nonhandi capped 
students and all teachers* 



The public school experience should prepare all students for the 
realities of after school and post school life. Increasingly moderately 
and severely handicapped students will function in the wide variety of 
nonschool environments frequented ty nonhandicapped persons* Hiis can be 
difficult for inexperienced nonhandicapped persons* The stares^ fears, 
negative comments and interruptions in routine would be minimized if 
opportunities to grow up and attend school with handicaK«d students had 
been provided* In addition, providing handicapped students including 
moderately and severely handicapped students with increased experience in 
natural environments and with nonhandicapped peers provides them with 
increased opportunities to respond in age appropriate w^s. If we are to 
expect acceptance and beneficial interactions in adult society, the 
awareness and acceptance of handicapped persons by the nonhandicapped must 
be taught in the formative years in the school setting* 

Conclusion 

For all the reasons mentioned in this plan, the ^ School 
District strongly encourages and supports the placemenFoF'ari^handi capped 
students including moderately and severely handicapped students into 
appropriate integrated school programs and activities in school settings 
for nonhandicapped students of corresponding chronological age range. 

Bie School District adopts this plan for assuring the least 

restrictive^education for each handicapped child in their school district* 
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CHAPTER 73 

REXJJISEMEinS FOR SEBCIMi ETOCATICN EMX3RSEMENTS 



73.1 Progrcm requi recants for special education teaching endorsements. 

1. Baccalaureate or master's degree fran a regionally accredited institution. 

2. Ccxnpletion of an approved human relations component. 

3. Professional education core: completed course work or evidence of 
competency in: 

Structure of American education. 
IhilosoEhies of education. 
Professional ethics and legal responsibilities. 
Psychology of teaching. 
Audiovisual/media/computer tedinology. 

Human growth and development related to the grade level endorsement desired. 
Completion of prestudent teadaing field-based experiences in special education. 

73.2 Specific requirements. For eadi of the following teaching endorsements in 
special educationr the applicant must have conpleted twenty-four semester hours in 
special education. 

73.2(1) Behavioral disorders. 

a. Prekindergarten-kindergarten behavioral disorders. Meet the requirements 
for Che early diildhood— special education encorseTCnt (refer to 73.2(9)) and 
complete course work in: 

(1) K-12 introduction/characteristics of behavioral disorders. 

(2) A K-^ methods course specific to behavioral disorders* 

b. K-6 behavioral disorders. 

(1) K-12 introduction/characteristics of behavioral disorders to include 
etiology of the disability-/ a historical perspective of its treatment/ an overview 
of current trends in the treabnent of the disability^ and a study of the iiipact of 
the disability on the child and family. 

(2) A K-^ me^Jicds course specific to behavioral disorders to include an 
understanding of teaching materials appropriate to behaviccal disorders and skill in 
curriculum planning and modification. 

(3) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(4) A course or courses in the collection and use of academic and bAavioral 
data for the educational diagnosis/ assossnent/ and evaluation of special education 
pupils which should include: 

1. Norm- referenced instruments (including behavioral rating measures). 

2. Criterion-referenced instruments. 

3. Ecological assesanent techniques. 

4. Systematic observation. 

5. Individual trait or personality assessments. 

6. Social functioning data. 

7. Application of assessment results to individualized program development and 
management. 

(5) Course work or evidence of ccmpetency in: 

1. Individual behavioral management/ behavioral chance strategies/ and 
classrocra management. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with parents/ regular classrocm teachers/ 
support service personnel, paraprofessionals/ and other individuals involved in the 
education program. 
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(6) StucSent tecching specifically in a behavioral cJisorders K-6 categorical 
program* 

c* 7-12 behavioral cJisorders. 

(1) Same as behavioral cJisorders except that methcdc and student tea±ing 
must be 7-12 instead of K-^. 

(2) A course in career-vocational progrensning for special education students. 

73 .2 (2) Mental disabilities: ndld/iooderate. 

a* Prekindergarten-kindergarten mental disabilities. 

hSeet the requirements for early childhood— special education. Refer to 73'>2(9). 

b. K-€ mental disabilities: mild/moderate. 

(1) K-12 introduction/characteristics of mental disabilities to include the 
etiology of the disabilityv a historical perspective of its treatment ^ an overview 
of current trends in the treatment of the disability, and a study of the impact of 
the disability on the diild and f anily. 

(2) K-€ curricultTOf methods and materials course for students with mild mental 
disabilities (to include the concepts of career-vocational education/ transition/ 
and integration) . 

(3) K-12 functional/ age-appropriate/ longitudinal curriculum development (life 
skills) course for students with moderate mental disabilities which should include: 

1. ' Assessment and evaluation. 

2. Instructional methodology. 

3. Integration and social interactions in regular schools and conimunity 
environments. 

4. Transition process f ran school to camiunity environments. 

5. Career-vocational progratiming. 

(4) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(5) A course or courses in the collection and use of academic and behavior^ii 
data for the educational diagnosis/ assessment and evaluation of special education 
pupils whidi should include: 

1. Norm- referenced instnsnents (including behavioral rating measures) . 

2. Criterion-referenced instruments. 

3. Ecological assessment techniques. 

4. Systematic observation. 

5. Individual trait or personality assessments. 

6. Social functioning data. 

7. Application of assessment results to individualized program development and 
management. 

(6) Course work or evidence of ccmuitency in: 

1. Individual b^avioral management/ behavioral chance strategies / and 
classroan management. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with parents/ regular classroan teachers, 
support services personnel/ paraprofessionals/ and other individuals involved in the 
educational program. 

(7) K-€ student teaching in mild mental disabilities categorical program. 

(8) K-6 student teaching in moderate mental disabilities categorical program. 
There must be a student teaching experience with both mildly and moderately 

handicapped students; hcwever/ one practicum may be completed if the experiences and 
responsibilities are comparable to student teaching. 

c. 7-12 mental disabilities: mild/moderate. 

(1) Same as K-€ mental disabilities except that the mild methods and mild 
student teaching must be completed 7-12 instead of K-6. 
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(2) A course in careec^vocational prograrming for special education students. 



73.2(3) Men*"3a disabilities: rooderate/severe/profound. 

Ihe holder of this endorsement is authorized to teach students with noderat«. 
severer and profound nniltiple handicaps from age five to age twenty-one (and to a 
maxinutn allowable age in accord with Iowa Coda section 281.8) . 

a. Prekindergarten-kindergarten mental disabilities. Meet the requirenents for 
eady chilAood— special education. Refer to 73.2(9). 

b. K-12 mental disabilities: rooderate/severe/profound. 

(1) K~12 iTntroduction/diaracteristics of mental disabilities to include the 
etiology of cfte disabilityr a historical perspective of its treatmentr an overview 
of current trends in the treatoient of the disabilityr and a study of the impact of 
the disability on the child and family. 

(2) K-12 functional r age-appcopriater longitudinal curriculum development (life 
skills) course for students with moc3erate mental disabilities which should include: 

1. Assessment and evaluation. 

2. Instructional methodology. 

3. Integration a'^d social interactions in regular schools and community 
en'/ironnents. 

4. Transition process f ran school to ccmmunity environments. 

5. (iireer-vocational programming. 

(3) K-12 functional r age-appropriater longitudinal curriculum develognent (life 
skills) course for students with severe/profound multiple handicaps which should 
include: 

1. Assessm At and evaluation* 

2. Instructional methodology covering adaptations and the concept of partial 
participation. 

3. Integration and social interactions in regular schocls and community 
environments. 

4. Transition process fr'^ school to community environments. 

5. Career-vocational programming. 

(4) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(5) (jourse work or evidence of conpetency in: 

1. Individual behavioral managementr behavioral change strategiesr and 
classroon strategies. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with paren^-Sr regular classroon te^cherSr 
support services personnelr paraprofessionalSr and often individuals involved in the 
educational program. 

(6) K-6 or 7-12 student teachii^ig with students who ex-perience moderate mental 
disabilities. 

(7) r.-6 or 7-12 student teaching experience with students with severe/profound 
multiple handicaps. 

There roust be a student teaching experience with both moderate and 
severe/profound multiply handicapped students; hcweverr one practicum may 
completed if the experiences and responsibilities are comparable to stude. 
teaching. 

73 .2 (4) Learning disabilities. 

a. K--€ learning disabilities. 
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(1) A K-12 introductory course of learning disabilities that includes a 
historical perspective to the field's developroentr characteristics and etiologyr 
definitions and identification procedures^ conceptual orientations^ treatment and 
intetventionr impact of the disability on the individual and familyr and current 
trends and issues* 

(2) A K-6 instructional methods and strategies course specific to learning 
disabilities that at least covers the areas of reading^ written expressionr 
listening ccraprdiensionr oral language^ mathematicsr independent student behaviors^ 
social skillSf and curricxilum developDent* 

(3) At least one of the following courses: 

1. Methods in renedial reading. 

2. Methods in remedial mathematics. 

3. Language and language disorders. 

4. Methods in behavioral disorders. 

(4) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(5) A course or courses in the collection and use of academic and behavioral 
data* for the educational diagnosis^ assesanentf and evaluation of special education 
pupils whidi should include: 

1. Norm- referenced instruments (including behavioral rating measures). 

2. Criterion- referenced instruments. 

3. Ecological assessment techniques. 

4. Systematic observation. 

5. Individual trait or personality assesanents. 

6. Social functioning data. 

7. /Application of assesanent results to individualized prograii development and 
management. 

(6) Course work or evidence of competency in: 

1. A course in individual behavioral management r behavioral change strategies ^ 
and classroQii management. 

2. A methods and strategies course for working with parents^ regular classrocm 
teachersr support services personnel^ paraprofessionalSr and other individuals 
involved in the educational program 

(7) Student teaching specifically in a K-6 learning disabilities categorical 
program. 

b. 7-12 learning disabilities. 

(1) Same as K-6 learning disabilities except that instructional methods and 
strategies course and student teaching must be 7-12 instead of K-6. 

(2) A course in career-vocational prograraning for special education students. 

73.2(5) Ehysically handicapped. 

a. Prekindergarten-kindergarten physically handicapped. 

Meet the requirenents for early childhood — special education. Refer to 73.2(9). 

b. K-6 physically handicapped. 

(1) K-6 introduction/characteristics of physically handicapped to include the 
etiology of the disability^ a historical perspective of its treatmentf an overview 
of current trends in the treatment of the disability^ and a study of the impact of 
the disability on the diild and family. 

(2) A K-6 methods course specific to physically handicapped to include an 
understanding of teaching materials appropriate to the physically handicapped and 
skill in curriculum planning and modification. 

(3) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 
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(4) A course or courses in the collection and use of acac3emic and behavioral 
data for the educational diagnosis^ assessmentr and evaluation of special education 
pupils wliich should include: 

1. Nor^^- referenced instruments (including bdiavioral rating measures). 

2. Criterioi>-referenced instnanents. 

3. Ecological assessment techniques. 

4. Systematic observation. 

5. Individjal trait or personality assessments. 

6. Social functioning data. 

7. Application of assesanent results to individualized program development and 
management. 

(5) Course work or evidence of competency in: 

1. " Individual behavioral managanentf behavioral change strategies^ and 
class roan management. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with parents, regular classroom teadiersr 
support services personnel, paraprofessionals, and other individuals involved in the 
educational program. 

(6) Student teaching specifically in a K-6 physically handicapped categorical 
program. 

c. 7-12 physically handicapped. 

(1) Same as K-6 physically handicapped except that methods and student teaching 
must be 7-12 instead of K-6. 

(2) A course in career-vocational programming for special education. 

73.2(6) Hearing impaired. 

a. Prekindergarten-kindergarten hearing impaired. Meet the requirements for 
the K-6 hearing impaired endorsement and complete course work in: 

(1) CXirriculum development and instructional methods for working with young 
hearing impaired children (birtii through age six). 

(2) A course specific to using various communication systems with hearing 
impaired children. 

(3) The education of hearing impaired infants and their parents to include the 
parent-infant relationship, parent training, social/econanic issues affecting the 
family, and development of model parent-infant programs. 

(4) A student teaching experience or practicum with hearing impaired children 
(birth- through age six) . 

b. K-6 hearing impaired. 

(1) Anatany and physiology of the hearing mechanism. 

(2) Language development and disorders. 

(3) Teadiing academic subjects to the hearing impaired. 

(4) Teaching language and speech to the deaf/hearing impaired. 

(5) A course in the use of sign language for the hearing impaired. 

(6) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(7) A course or courses in the collection and use of academic and b€^lavioral 
data for the educational diagnosis, assessment, and evaluation of special education 
pupils which Aould include: 

1. Norm- referenced instruments (including behavioral rating measures) . 

2. Criteriory-referenced instruments. 

3. Ecological assesanent techniques. 

4. Systematic observation. 

5. Individual trait or personality assessments. 

6. Social functioning data. 
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7. Application of assessment results to indivic3ualized program development and 
managennent. 

(8) Course work or evidence of competency in: 

1. Individual bdiavioral manageinentf behavioral change strategies r and 
classroom management. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with parents^ regular classroan teachers r 
support services personnelr paraprofessionalsr and other individuals involved in the 
educational program. 

3. Understanding the multiply handicapped child. 

(9) Student teaching specifically in a hearing impaired K-6 categorical 
program. 

c. 7-12 hearing impaired. 

(1) Sane as K-6 hearing impaired except that student teaching must be 7-12 
instead of K-6. 

(2) A course in career-vocational progranming for special education students. 

d. Itinerant teacher— hearing impaired. The holder of this endorsenent is 
authorized to serve as an itinerant teacher with children from birth to twenty-one 
years (and to a maxim,um allowable age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8). Ihe 
applicant shall have met the requirenents for one of the above endorsements and in 
addition thereto the following course work: 

(1) Effective techniques for working with fanilies of preschool handicapped 
children. 

(2) Consultation processes in special education. 
73.2(7) Visually impaired. 

a. Prakindercarten-kindergarten visually impaired. Meet the requirements for 
early diilchood— special education. Refer to 73.2(9). 

b. K-6 visually impaired. 

(1) Anatoiy and physiology of the visual mechanism. 

(2) Introduction to instruction of the visually impaired. 

(3) Braille. 

(4) Te<iiniques of instniction for the visually impaired. 

(5) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(6) A course or courses in the collection and use of academic and behavioral 
data for the educational diagnosisr assessmentr and evaluation of special education 
pupils which should include: 

1. Nonth- referenced instruments (including benavioral rating measures). 

2. Criterion-referenced instruments. 

3. Ecological assessment techniques. 

4. Systematic observation. 

5. Individual trait or personality assessments. 

6. Social functioning data. 

7.. Application of assessment results to individualized program development and 
management. 

(7) Course work or evidence of competency in: 

1. Individual bdiavioral management^ behavioral change strategiesr and 
classroom management. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with parentsr regular classrocm teachers^ 
support services personnel, paraprofessionals, and other individuals involved in the 
educational program. 
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3. Understanding the multiply handicapped child. 

4. Knowledge of latest technology vAien working witii visually impaired. 
(8) Student teaching in K-6 categorical visually impaired program. 

c. 7-12 visually iirpaired. 

(1) Same as K-€ visually iirpaired except that student teaching must be 7-12 
instead of K- J. 

(2) A course in career-vocational programming for special education students. 

d. Itinerant teacher^visually impaired. !Ihe holder of this endorsement is 
authorized to serve as an itinerant teacher with children from birth to twenty-one 
years (and to a maximum allowable age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8) . The 
applicant shall hay^e met the requirements for one of the above endorsements and in 
addition thereto the following course work; 

(1) Effective tediniques for working with families of preschocGL handicapped 
children. 

(2) Consultation processes in special education. 

73.2(8) Multicategorical resource teacher^-mildly handicapped. 

a. K-6 nulticategorical resource. Ttie holder of this endorsement must meet the 
requirements to serve as a teacher of the norhandicapped. See 70.18. 

(1) A K-12 introductory course for providing educational services to the mildly 
disabled youngsters in multicategorical prograns which should include current trends 
and issues for serving these youngsters, basic theoretical and practical approadies, 
educational alternatives, imfiication of federal and state statutes and related 
services^ and the importance of the multidisciplinacy team in providing more 
appropriate educational programming. 

(2) A K-€ methods and strategies course which includes numerous models for 
providing curricuj.ar and instructional methodologies utilized in the education of 
the mildly handicapped. 

(3) IVo strategy courses chosen from the follcwing list: 

1. A methods course for mental disabilities. 

2. A methods course for learning disabilities. 

3. A methods course for behavioral disorders. 

4. A course in remedial reading. 

5. A course in ronedial mathematics. 

(4) A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

(5) A course or courses in the collection and use of academic and behavioral 
data for the educational diagnosis, assesanent, and evaluation of special education 
pupils vihidci should include: 

1. Norm- referenced instruments (including behavioral rating measures). 

2. Criterion-referenced instruments. 

3. Ecological assesanent techniques. 

4. Systonatic observation. 

5. Individual trait or personality assessments. 

6. Social functioning data. 

7. Application of assesanent results to individualized program develognent and 
management. 

(6) Course work or evidence of competency in: 

1. Individual bdiavior management, bdiavioral change strategies, and classrocm 
management. 

2. Methods and strategies for working with parents, support services personnel, 
regular classrocm teadiers, paraprofessionals, and other individuals involved in the 
educational program. 
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(7) Student teaching in a K-6 nil ti categorical .resource 
hanc3icapped. 




b. 7-12 multicategorical resource. 

(1) Hie holder of this endorsement must meet the requirerients to serve as a 
teadier of the norhandicapped. See rule 70.18. 



course in career-vocational programming for special education students. 



73.2(9) Early childiood— special education. 

a. A course of a general survey nature in the area of exceptional children. 

b. Course work specifically focused on special education children from 
conception to age three which should include : 

(1) Development. 

(2) Screening f assessment r and evaluation. 

(3) Service delivery models. 

(4) Curriculumf including behavior management. 

(5) Working with adult learners. 

(6) Prestudent teaching field experience in hone instruction programs. 

c. Course work specifically focused on special education children from age 
three to six which should include: 

(1) Development. 

(2) Screening, assessment, and evaluation. 

(3) Service delivery medals. 

(4) Curriculumf including behavior and classroom management. 

(5) Prestudent teaching field experience to include severely or multiply 
handicapped. 

d. A course which focuses on specific strategies for working with adult 
learners and family systems. 

e. A course specific to communication development and information on 
alternative communication systems for special education children. 

f . A course specific to methods and materials for working with young children 
with severe/profound or multiple disabilities to include medical issues/exercises 
in problem solving specific to adaptations of materials, equipment and progrsnSf and 
utilization of human resources. 

g. A course which focuses on working with others whidi explores in-depth the 
myriad of related service agencies at the federal, state and local levels mich may 
be needed to appropriately serve young children and their families who may be 
categorized as medically fragile, disadvantaged, handicapped, in need of respite 
services, or from single parent families. 

h. A course in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first-aid training. 

i. Adequate preparation in methods and techniques for working with the 
medically fragile and technologically dependent children. 

j. A student teaching experience in an early diilchood special education 



program. 
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73.2(10) Multicategorical special class with integration. 



a. Prekindergarten^cindergarten multicategorical special class with 
integration. 

Meet the requirements for the following endorsement: early diildiood— special 
education. Refer to 73.2(9). 

b. K-6 multicategorical special class with integration. 
Meet the rsqui.retnents for two of the following endorsements: 

(1) K-€ behavioral disorders. 

(2) K-6 mental disabilities. 

1. Mild/moderater or 

2 . Moderate/ severe/prof ound. 

(3) K-6 learning disabilities. 

(4) One of the endorsements may include: 
1/ K-6 physically handicapped. 

2. K-6 hearing impaired. 

3. K-6 visually impaired. 

c. 7-12 multicategorical special class with integration. Same as K-6 except 
the grade level must be 7-12. 

If all of the requirements for two endorsements are met with the exception of 
the student teaching experiences r one student teaching experience in a 
multicategorical special class with integration progran may be completed. 

73.2(11) Speech and language teacher. Reserved. 

73.3 Special education support personnel. 

1. Authorizations requiring a certificate. 

a. Based on teaching endorsements. 

(1) Consultant. 

(2) Educational strategist. 

(3) Itinerant hospital services or heme services teacher. 

(4) Special edacation media specialist. 

(5) Supervisor of special education — instructional. 

(6) Work experience coordinator. 

b. Based on school centered preparation but sequence of course work does not 
pemit service as a teacher. 

(1) School audiologist.* 

(2) School psychologist. 

(3) School social worker.* 

(4) Speech and language clinician.* 

(5) Supervisor of special education— support. 

c. Director of special education. 

2. Authorizations requiring statements of professional recognition and licenses 
obtained f ran the division of licensurer Iowa department of public health or the 
board of nursing. 

(1) School audiologist.* 

(2) School occupational therapist. 

(3) School physical therapist. 
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(4) School social worker.* 

(5) Special education nurse. 

(6) Speech and language clinician.* 

*Ihere are two avenues available for the authorization. Cnly one is required. 
73.3(1) Special education consultant • 

a* Authorization* The holder of this endorsement is authorized to serve as a 
special education consultant. Diis supoort personnel provides ongoing assistance to 
instructional programs for pupils requiring special education* 

Consultant endorsements are available in mental disabilities, behavioral 
disordersr learning disabilities, physical disabilitiesr hearing impaired, visually 
irapairedr early diildhood — special education, multicategorical resource rocra—mildly 
handicapped. Die early childiood—special education consultant endorsement allows 
the individual to provide services to programs with pupils below the age of seven. 
All other consultants can serve programs with pupils from age five to twenty-one 
(and to a maximum allowable age in accord with Icwa Code section 281.8) . 

b. Program requirements. 

(1) Degree — master's. 

1. C^ion 1: Master's in special education in an endorsement area listed under 
rule 73.2* 

2. C^ion 2: Master's in another area of education plus thirty graduate 
semester hours in special education (instructional) . These hours may have been part 
ofr or in addition to, the degree requirements. 

(2) Content; Ohis sequence is to be at least eight graduate semester houcs to 
include the following; 

1. Curriculum development design. 

2. Consultation process in special or regular education: 

(a) Exanination, analysis, and application of a methodological model for 
consulting with teachers and other adults involved in the educational progrsii. 

(b) Interpersonal relations, interaction patterns, interpersonal influence^ and 
communication skills. 

3. Skills required for conducting a needs assessment, delivering st<:iff 
inservice needs, and evaluating inservice sessions. 

c. Other. 

(1) Meet the requironents for the special education teaching endorsement 
congruent with the consultant authorization desired. 

(2) Four years of successful teaching experience, two of which must be 
congruent with the consultant authorization desired. 

73.3(2) Educational strategist. 

a. Authorization. Ihe holder of this endorsement is authorized to serve as an 
educational strategist. This special education support personnel provides 
assistance to regular classroom teachers in developing intervention strategies for 
pupils v^o are mildly handicapped in obtaining an education but can be accommodated 
in the regular classroom envirorment. 
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b. Program requirements. 

(1) Degree— master's. 

1. Option 1: Master's in special edicativon in an endorsenent area listed* under 
rule 73.2. 

2. C^Jtion 2: Master's in anotiier area plus thirty graduate semester hours in 
special education (instructional) . Ihese hours may have been part off or in 
addition tOf the degree requirements. 

(2) Content. Completion of the strategist training progran to include the 
following ccmponents to total a minimum of eight graduate semester hours: 

1. Interpersonal interaction patterns. 

2. Caitnunication skills. 

3. Response effectiveness. 

4. Educational diagnosis and remediation. 

5. Instructional analysis (taskf abilities and related processes). 

6. B^avior management— motivational factors. 

7. Formulation of treatment strategies — concept teaching/ teaching strategy 
fonnat. 

8. Practicun in consultativer diagnostiCf and treatment design experiences. 

c. Other^ 

(1) Hold one of the special education teaching endorsements. !Ihis 
authorization is restricted to the instructional grade level held: 

1 • Prekindergarten-kindergarten. 

2. K-6. 

3. 7-12. 

(2) Four years of successful teaching experience/ two of which must be 
completed in regular education. 

73.3(3) Itinerant hospital services or heme services teacher. 

a. Authorization. 'She holder of this endorsement is authorized to provide 
instructional services to those special education pupils hospitalized or homebound 
and unable to attend class* 

b. Progran requirements. Degree — baccalaureate. 

c. Other. 

(1) Hold a teaching certificate. Ohis authorization is restricted to the 
instructional grade level held: 

1 . Prekinderaarten-kindergarten* 

2. K-^. 

3. 7-12. 

(2) Personnel assigned to provide instructional services in psychiatric wards 
must have the endorsonent to serve behavioral disordered students at the proper 
instructional grade level. 

73.3(4) Special education media specialist. 

a. Authorization. The holder of this endorsement is authorized to serve as a 
special education media specialist. Ohis support personnel provides correlation of 
media services only for pupilJj requiring special education. 

b. Progran requironents. Degree—inaster's with enphasis in the specialized 
area of educational media. 
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c. Ctiiet. Hold one of tiie teaching endorsements for special education or one 
of the teaching endorserents outlined under rule 70.18. 

73.3(5) Supervisor of special education—instructional* 

a*^ Authorization* Ihe holder of this endorsenent is authorized to serve as a 
supervisor of special education instructional prograns. Biere are two endorsements 
available within this category: 

(1) Ohe early diildiood—special education supervisor endorsement allows the 
individual to provide services to prograns with pupils below the age of seven. 

(2) ^ Oie supervisor of special education— instruction endorsement (K-12)' allows 
tile individual to provide services to prograns with pupils from five to twenty-ons 
(and to a roaxiraam allowable age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8) . 

b. Program requirements. 

(1) Degree— roaster's. 

1. C^ion 1: Master's in special education in an endorsement area listed under 
rule 73.2. 

2. Option 2: Master's in another area of education plus thirty graduate 
semester hours in special education (instructional) . Ihese hours may have been part 
of, or in addition tOr the degree requirements. 

(2) Hold or meet the requirements for the consultant endorsement. 

(3) Content. Bie progran shall include a minimcm of sixteen graduate semester 
hours to specifically include the following: 

1. Course work requirements specified for special education consultant. Eefer 
to subrule 73.3(1). 

2. Current issues in special education adninistration. 

3. School personnel administration. 

4. Procran evaluation. 

5. Educational leadership. 

6. Administration and supervision of special education. 

7. Practicum: Special education administration. Note: Ihis requirement can 
be waived based on two years of experience as a special education adrainistrato*.* 

c. Other. 

(1) Two years of consultant/supervisor/coordinator/head teacher or equivalent 
experience in special education. 

(2) Olie supervisor for early childhood—special education would need to meet 
the requirements for that endorsement, ihe K-12 supervisor would need to meet the 
requirements for one special education teaching endorsement to include instructional 
grade levels K-6 and 7-12. 

73.3(6) Work experience coordinator. 

a. Authorization. The holder of this endorsement is authorized to provide 
support service as a work experience coordinator to secondary school prcqr^, 
grades 7-12 (and to a maximum allowable age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8) . 

b. Progran requirements. 

(1) Degree — baccalaureate. 

(2) Content: 

1. A course in career-vocational progrcnuning for special education students (if 
not included in program for 7-12 endorsement) . 

2. A course in coordination of cooperative occupational education programs. 

3. A course in career-vocational assessment and guidance of the handicapped. 
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c. other. Hold a special education endorserent — grades 7-12. 
73.3(7) School audiologist. 

a. Authorization. The holder of this endorsement (or statenent of professional 
recognition) is authorized to serve as a school audiologist to pupils with hearing 
iii?)ainnents' from birth to twenty-ona (and to a maxiitwn allowable age in accord with 
Iowa Code section 281.8) . 

C^>tion 1: 

b. Program requirements. 

(1) Degree — a roaster's degree in audiology. 

(2) Contejit. (jorapleted the requirements in audiology and has also completed 
the professional education sequence, i.e., twenty semester hours including student 
teaching/intem^ip as a sciiOQl audiologist. Courses in the following areas may be 
recognized for meeting the twenty-hour sequence: 

1. Curriculum courses (e.g., reading, methods/ curriculum development, etc.). 

2. Foundations (e.g., fhilosophy of "education, foundations of education, etc.). 

3. Educational measurements (e.g., sdiool finance, tests and measurements, 
measures and evaluation of instruction, etc.). 

4. Educational psychology (e.g., educational psychology, educational psydiology 
measures, principles of bdiavior modification, etc.). 

5. Courses in special education (e.g., introduction to special education, 
learning disabilities, etc.) . 

6. Child development courses (e.g., human growth and development, principles 
and theories of diild development, history of early childhood education, etc.) . 

General education courses (e.g., introduction to psychology, sociology, history, 
literature, humajiities, etc.) will not be credited as meeting the twenty hours. 

(3) Completion of an approved human relations component. 

(4; The program must include preparation that contributes to the education of 
the handicapped and the gifted and talented. 

Option 2: Statement of professional recogn! 'don (SPR) . 

It a person ha-> completed a master^s in audiology but has not completed the 
education sequence or chooses not to be certified, a license must be obtained fron 
the Iowa state tuatd of speech pathoJoqy and audiology examiners, Iowa depaitment of 
public health. Addi t:\onally, the '^rson is required to obtain a statement of 
professional recognition (SPR) frcm \iie teacher education and certification bureau, 
department of edL'':ation. 

Procedure for acquiring the stat^ent of professional recognition: The special 
education director (oi' designee) of the area education agency must submit a lettec 
requesting that the authorization be issued. Ihe following documents must be 
included: 

1. A copy of a temporary or regular license issued from tiie division of 
licensure, Icwa department of public healtli. 

2. An crfficial transcript reflecting the master's degree in audiology. 

A temporary SPR will then be issued for one school year. An approved human 
relations oc<urse must be completed before the start of the next school year. Ihe 
applicant must provide evidence tiiat; 

(1) Ih.a human relations component has been fulfilled within the required time 
frame, and 

(2) Ihe class of license f ran the division of licensure is regular in the event 
a temporary license was issued initially. 
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73.3(B) School psychologist* 



a. Authorization. Bie holder of this encSorsement is authorized to serve as a 
school psydiologist with pupils f ran birth to twenty-^ne (and to a maximum allowable 
age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8) . 

b. Progran requirements. 

(1) An applicant shall ha^e completed an approved progran of graduate study in 
preparation for service as a school psychologist through one of the following 
options: 

1. Completion of a master's degree with sufficient grs^ate semester hours 
beyond a baccalaureate degree to total sixty; or 

2. Ccmpletion of a specialist's degree of at least sixty graduate semester 
hours with or without ccmpletion of a terminal master's degree progran; or 

3. Ccmpletion of a sixty semester hour master's degree progran. 

Ihe progran roust include a practicum in a school setting designed to give the 
school psychologist an opportunity to develop an understanding of the role of 
psydaology in the classroom through participation in classroom procedures in a 
supportive role. 

(2) Complete an approved hunan relations component* 

(3) Ohe progran must include preparation that contributes to the education of 
the handicapped and the gifted and talented. 

73.3(9) Speedi and language clinician* 

a. ^ Authorization* Ohe holder of this endorsement (or statement of professional 
recognition) is authorized to serve as a speech and language clinician to pupils 
from birth to twenty-one (and to a maxinum allowable age in accord with Iowa Code 
section 281.8) . 

C^ion 1: 

b. Progran requirements. 

(1) Degree — master's in speech pathology. 

(2) Content. Completion of the requirements in speech pathology and the 
professional education sequence, i.e., twenty semester hours including student 
tea±ing/intemdiip as a school speech and language clinician. Courses in the 
following areas may be recognized for meeting the twenty-hour sequence: 

1. Curriculum courses (e.g., reading, methods, curriculum developnent, etc.). 

2. Foundations (e*g., philosophy of education, foundations of education, etc.). 

3. Edicational measurements (e.g., school finance, tests and measurements, 
measures and evaluation of instruction, etc.). 

4. Educational psychology (e.g., educational psydiclogy, educational psychology 
measures, principles of bdtiavior modification, etc.). 

5* Courses in special education (e.g., ir' 'eduction to special education, 
learning disabilities, etc.). 

6. Child development courses (e.g.r human growth and developnent, principles 
and theories of child developnent, history and theories of early diildhood 
education, etc.) 

General education courses (e.g., introduction to psychology, sociology, history, 
literature, humaiiities, etc.) will not be credited as meeting the twenty hours. 

(3) Completion of an approved human relatioas component. 

(4) Ohe progran must include preparation that contributes to the education of 
the handicapped and the gifted and talented. 
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Option 2. Statement of professional recognition (SPR). 

If a person has completed a- roaster's degree in speech pathology but has not 
conpleted the education sequence or chooses not to be certif iedr a license roust be 
obtained f rcw tiie Iowa state board of speedi pathology and audiology examiners^ Iowa 
department of public health. Additionallyr the person is required to obtain a 
statement of professional recognition (SPR) f ran ihe teacher education and 
certification bureau r department of education* 

Procedure for acquiring the statenent of professional recognition. Ihe special 
education director (or designee) of the area education agency must submit a letter 
requesting that the authorization be issued. Ohe following documents must be 
included: 

1. A copy of a temporary or regular license issued f ran the division of 
licensure^ Iowa department of public health* 

2. An official transcript reflecting the master's degree in speech pathology. 
A temporary SPR will then be issued for one school year. An approved huiran 

relations course must be completed before the start of the next school yeair. Bie 
applicant must provide evidence that: 

(1) Ihe human relations component has been fulfilled within the required time 
frame^ and 

(2) Ihe class of license f ran the division of licensure is regular in the event 
a temporary license was issued initially. 

73.3(10) Supervisor of special education— support. 

a. Authorization. The holder of this endorsement is authorized to serve as a 
super/isor of special education support prograns. (This includes the hearing 
conservation/educational services vhich. encompass the hearing impaired instructional 
programs.) 

Bie supervisor authorization is discipline specific. 

b. Pcogrsn requirements. 

(1) Degree— master's in preparation for school psychology r sp;ech/languaoe 
pathology^ audiology (or education of the hearing impaired) r or sodal work. 

(.?) Content. Ihe progran shall include a miniitum of sixteen graduate semester 
hours to specifically include the following: 

1. Consultation process in special or regular education. 

2. Current issues in special aducation administration. 

3. Program evaluation. 

4. Educational leadership. 

5. Administration and supervision of special education. 

6. Practicum: Special education administration. Note: Ohis requirement can 
be waived based on two years of experience as a special education administrator. 

c. Other. 

(1) Four years of support service in a school setting with special education 
students in the specific discipline area desired. 

(2) Meet the certification requironents for one of the following endorsements: 

1. School audiologist (or hearing impaired at ard 7-12). 

2. School psychologist. 

3. School social worker. 

4. Speech and language clinici/m<. 

An individual holding statduent of professional recognition is not eligible 
for the supervisor endorsem^infc*. 
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73.3(11) Director of special education* 



a. Authorization. Ohe holder of is endorsement is authorized to serve as a 
director of special education. Assistant directors^ special education coordinators 
and othet equivalent types of positions are required to hold this endorsement. 

b* Program requirenents. Degree—specialist or its equivalent: A master's 
degree plus at least thirty-two semester hours of planned graduate study in 
administration or special education beyond the master's degree. 

(1) Hbld or meet the requirenents for supervisor of special 
education—instructional endorsement (refer to subrule 73.3(5)) or support (refer to 
subrule 73.3(10)). 

(2) Content. ^ Ofee program shall include a minimum of thirty-two graduate 
semester hours, sixteen semester hours of which are outlined under supervisor of 
special education— instructional or support. 

1. Foundations of school adcninistration. 

2. schoca finance. 

3. Sdiool law. 

4. School— community relations. 

5. Electives in educational acininist ration , special education/ school 
psychology, speech/languace pathology, audiology, and school social work so tiiat the 
progran totals thirty-b^o graduate semester hours. 

c. Other. 
Option 1: 

Instructional. Meet the requirements for one special education teaching 
endorsement to include at least t^o of the following levels: 

1. Early chilcaiood — special education. 

2. K-6. 

3. 7-12. 

Option 2: 

Support. Meet the certification requirements for one of the following 
endorsements: 

1. School audiologist. 

2. School psydiologist. 

3. SdiodL social worker. 

4. Speech and language clinician. 

An individual holding a statement of professional recognition is not eligible 
for the director endorsenvent. 

73 .3 (12) School occupational therapist. 

a. Authorization, ohe holder of this authorization can serve as a school 
occupational therapist to pupils with physical impairments from birth to twenty-one 
(and to a maximum allowable age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8) . 

The legalization tor this support personnel is through a statement of 
professional recognition (SPR) and not through a certificate. 

b. Progran requirenents. 

(1) Degree or equivalent baccalaureate in occupational therapy. 

(2) Hold a valid license to practice occupational therapy in Iowa as granted by 
the division of licensure, Iowa department of public health. 

Procedure for acquiring a statement of professional recognition (SPR) : 
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Bie special education director (or designee) of the area education agency must 
subadt a letter to the division requesting that the authorization be issued. 
Additionally r these documents must be submitted: 

1. A copy of a temporary or regular license fran the division of licensure, 
Iowa department of public health. 

2. An official transcript. 

A temporary SPR will then be issued for one school year. An approved human 
relations course must be conpleted before the start of the next school year. Ihe 
applicant must provide evidence that: 

(1) The hisnan relations component has been fulfilled within the required time 
frame, and 

(2) Ihe class of license f ran the division of licensure is regular in the event 
a temporary license was issued initially. 

73.3(13) Sdiool physical therapist. 

a. Authorization. Ihe holder of this authorization can serve as a school 
physical therepist to pupils with physical iirpairments fro birth to twenty-one (and 
to a maximum allowable age in accord with the lew?. Code section 281.8) . 

Bie legalization for "this support service peisonnel is thioLigh a statement of 
professional recognitiai (SPR) and not through a cerr ate. 

b. Program requirements. 

(1) Degree or equivalent baccalaureate in physical therapy, 

(2) Hold a valid license to practice physical therapy in Iowa as granted by the 
division of licensure r Iowa department of public health. 

Procedure for acquiring a statement of professional recognition (SPR): 

Bie special education director (or designee) of the area education agency must 

submit a letter to the division requesting tiiat the authorization be issued • 

Additionally/ these documents must be submitted: 

1. A copy of a temporary or regular license from tlie division of licensure. 

2. An official tr^iiscript. 

A temporary SPR will then be issued for one school year. An approved human 
relations course must be completed before the start of the next school year. Ihe 
applicant must provide evidence that: 

(1) Ihe human relations component has been fulfilled within the required time 
frame/ and 

(2) Ihe class of license from the division of licensure is regular in the event 
a temporary license was issued initially. 

73 •3(14) Special education nurse. 

a. Authorization. Bie holder of this autliorization is authorized to serve as a 
special education nurse to pupils requiring special education frcxn birth to 
twenty-one (and to a maxiitum allowable age in accord with Iowa Coce section 281.8). 

The legalization for this support service personnel is through d stat ent of 
professional recognition (SPR) and not through a certificate. 

b. Program requirements. Degres — baccalaureate in nursing or m^aster's in 
nursing. 

c. Other. 

(1) Current licensure in the state of Iowa by the board of nursing. 

(2) IWo years experience in public health nurjing including service to schools 
or as a school nurse. 
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Temporaries. A professional registered nurse who does not meet the criteria of 
73.3(4) ••cr" (2) ; Ihe applicant must complete six semester credits of graduate or 
undergradiate course work in special education within one school year after 
receiving temporary authorization. 

Procedire for acquiring a statanent of professional recognition: 
The special education director (or designee) of the area education agency must 
submit a letter to the division requesting that the statOTent of professional 
recognition be issued. Additionally, these docunents must be sub.oitted: 

1. A copy of tile license issued from the Iowa board of nurs. >q. 

2. An official transcript. 

3. Verification of 73.3(4)"cj"(2) . 

A temporary SPR will then be issued for one school year. An approved human 
relations course must be completed before the start of the next school year. 

73.3(15) School social woricer. 

a. Authorization. !ihe holder of this endorsement is authorized to serve as a 
sdiool social worker to pupi'^s fron birth to twenty-one (and to a maximum allowable 
age in accord with Iowa Code section 281.8) . 

Option 1; 

b. Progran requirenents. Master's degree in social work from an accredited 
school of social work to include a minimum of twenty semester hours of course work 
(including precticum experience) v*iich demonstrates skills^ knowledge , and 
competencies in the following areas; - 

(1) Social work: Study and knowledge in the following three areas: 

1. Assessment (e.g.f social^ emotional^ bdiavioral/ and familial/ etc.). 

2. Intervention (e.g.^ individual^ group^ family counseling^ etc.). 

3. Related studies (e.g.^ conmunity resource coordination^ multidiscipline 
teaming^ organizational behavior, research/ etc.) 

(2) Education. Study and knowledge in -tiie fcilowing areas: 

1. General education (e.g./ school law/ foundations of education/ methods/ 
psychceducational measurement, bdiavior management/ child development/ etc.). 

2. Special education (e.g., exceptional children, psydioeducational 
measurement, bdiavior managoient, special educational regulations/ counseling school 
age children/ etc.). 

3. Practicum experience: Hie program shall include an experience in a school 
setting under the supervision of an experienced school social work practitioner. 
The practicum shall include experiences in assessment; direct services to children 
and families; consultation; staffing/ conrmunity liaison and documentation; v^ich 
leads to the development of professional identity and the disciplined use of self. 
If a person has served two years as a school social worker the practicum experience 
can be waived. 

4. Completion of an approved human relations component. 

5. The progran must include preparation tiiat contributes to the education of 
the handicapped and the gifted and talented. 

Option 2: 

Statement of professional recogniton (SPR) . 

Ihe special education director (or designee) of the area education agency must 
submit a letter requesting that the authorization be issued. Additionally/ an 
official transcript reflecting the master's in social work must be included. If a 
person qualifies for a regular license, that must also be submitted. A temporary 
SPR will then be issued for one school year. An approved human relations course 
must be completed before the start of the next school year, ihe applicant must 
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provide evidence that the human relations component has been fulfilled within the 
required time frame. A temporary SPR will be granted for one additional school year 
if the person does not qualify for a license. At the end of the second school year 
the applicant must submit a copy of a regular license. 
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